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The objects aimed at in the following dialogues are, firsts 
to give a correct and authentic statement of the doctrines of 
Hindu philosophy, and, secondly^ to suggest such modes of deal¬ 
ing with them as may prove most effective to the Hindu mind. 

Our first object we have attempted to ensure by citing the 
original authorities, and letting the old Eishis speak for them¬ 
selves. The second we have endeavoured to attain by availing 
ourselves in some measure of the arguments which the advo¬ 
cates of contending schools have used against each other. We 
have thus impressed Kanada, Kapila, Eamanuja, to do battle 
for us against the Vedant, and taken advantage of S'ankara- 
charya’s powerful battery against the Nyaya and the Sankhya. 

There was a time, not full fifty years ago, when politicians 
and statesmen expressed the most extravagant admiration of 
the'^Hindu philosophy, both in official documents and in 
speeches delivered in the parliament of Great Britain. In 
defence of the policy of excluding Christian missions from the 
country, reference was made to her philosophers, lawyers, and 
moralists who have left the oracles of political and ethical wis¬ 
dom, to restrain the passions and awe the vices which disturb 
the commonwealth^'* The panegyrics passed on the Hindu 
systems by politicians are no doubt to be referred in part to 
the temporary excitement and consequent bias under which 
they were written or spoken. But writers are still not wanting 
who affect to be amazed at the transcendental excellency of 
the Hindu philosophy, and who do not hesitate to declare 
that however much the undoubted excellency of the system may 
be mixed up with possible errors, it would be impossible without 
profane violence to the one to refute the other. 


1 Speech of Mr. Charles Marsh in the House of Commons in Capt. Kaj^e’s 
Ohristianity in India, p. 280. 
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The difficulty of the task we freely admit. But our 
endeavour has been candidly to recognize what we have found 
to be true, and courageously to condemn what we have discov¬ 
ered to be false. 

What, it may be asked, is to be the test of truth and error 
in these discussions ■? We say, in the language of the Eoyal 
proclamation,—the only document through which the Queen 
has ever spoken to her Indian subjects and in Indian languages, 
—that “ firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, 
and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of Eeligion, we 
disclaim alike the Eight and the Desire to impose our con¬ 
victions,” on any of our controversial opponents. The Chris¬ 
tian religion itself, which recognizes “ the work of the law 
written in the hearts” of men, forbids unfairness of argument¬ 
ation in discussions, voluntarily undertaken, with the full 
understanding that the parties argued with are not Christians. 
We have no right therefore in this argument to appeal to that 
which we believe to be the primary standard of truth, and the 
highest authority in all controversies to which it is applicable. 

That authority, however, as we have just hinted, recog¬ 
nizes another authority—the authority of conscience—limited 
indeed in its range, but still a sufficient authority within its 
own province. Now the questions discussed in these pages 
certainly fall within that province. We have to deal with those 
who profess to discriminate between dJiaTfiia and cudJia/r'inci, 
between right and wrong. Our test of truth and error in 
these discussions is accordingly the same which writers on 
moral philosophy and natural theology are in the habit of 
observmg. It is _ substantially the very test to which the 
founders of the Hindu philosophy themselves appeal. 

But do not the founders of the Hindu philosophy appeal 
also to the positive authority of the Vedas which they look 
upon as a revelation from God ? This is only partially true 
tor most of the schools maintain that their doctrines are supe¬ 
rior to the 'Vedas, and as to the few which profess to deduce 
their tenets from the authority of texts, they certainly do not 
say that the texts contain a revelation of God’s will. Some of 
them say nothing at all about the existence of God, and all 
deny that the Vedas tod any author, human or divine. (See 

nnln7«^f 1 discussed their tenets on these ^ 

points, and the final appeal remains therefore to the tvork of 

Sf One of the staunchest oi 

the defenders of the Vedas allows that even their authority could 
not sanction what involves an absurdity or a contradiction. 
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It m generally lielieved hy the modern I'ollowerK nj finih- 
ininifim that the VedaB e/intain a revelatifin from ChKl, and 
under this impresRion they implicitly submit to theai* spiritual 
guides; whose authority they think may be tracuai to the tea<do 
ing of the Vedas, and through them to the decJaration of (bid’s 
will It is only justice to all parties to say that thos(i foumhu’s 
of Brahminical systems who ware considt‘n*d most e)rfhodnx 
did not propound the Rich, Yajush, Hainan, and Atharvan, as; 
given by (lod in any sense of the term. 

It is also a popular belief among the Hindus that tho grfsat 
Rishis, who founded their siVhools, and whoso H^ar-hing they 
consider to he infaJlililm v^i^m themselves men oi‘ ^uporior 
sarudaty tha,t had laboured to ciuinieraet the at!ieisti<' te.-udiing 
of the lhid(ihists by zealously and skilfuliy arguing for thocxist- 
ence of a Hupre.m(‘ Intelligence, the Autlior ami Umauamr nl 
the universe. This is what living Ikiiniits say, and their 
unlearned followers lieHeve, That notln'ng can In* a. greaO-r 
delusion will app(‘ar from the* following pages. It is inmdi to h<* 
regretted that th<^ delusion has in some r(*sp(*ets h(s*n sanction 
ed even liy (diristian autliors writing on lint Hindu philosophy 
The accounts given l>y living Pandits and the repn‘Hentatiom, 
contained in popular (dfuneniary trealisi‘H have been taa 
unsuspectingly nuieived. Ikuduips we may say that no writer 
since the days of Hohdirooke lias einhaivounMi to lest tho c<»r 
rectness of the popular n^pn^seniationHliy a careful t'xamination 
of th<m>nginal Hutras IhemHidves, Tin* pijpular delusion lue 
com^iquently been wi<lely spreading wit bout anything to 
rectify it. 

The following broad facts may la* advanced witJioiit muidi 
fear of (jondradiclion. Keitber of the two Rishis of tlic* Nyayii 
scdiool, Hotanm a.nd Karnbla, fsa.s argued a,t a.il fcu’tlie exisiertV’o 
of a Suprenn* Inlelligemu* as thf^ Autlior and CGovernor of thr 
nnivcu*s(x Kaaiada, again, posiiivtdy acciHUifs for the 4*onslrui‘ 
tion of tlu^. world without tlie intervention of any Supronio 
intelligeneeb while* the principles of (lotaina with roferom*o to 

I To provont inisroiK'f-pttoHi^ ii right to rxpliMit iliiu i lti' m 

wliirii kavftda th«MiUt4iority ef iIm* VihIsi a- Uih worU, i. M.ir.HloiMl h*. 

somf^ writiTHiis st proof rif hU thmsm. An juithto- win. ruulU ; 4 o»'«.iiiit 

f<n'tho oiigin <a th<Mnnv*M%f* wiilioiit (m 4, otn Intrtily l«« i Or 1 ... Mr 

Uang htMiiay Hjw rni y»thor pointN, Uiit tin* imiiiml ivinh'riiig .4 Uo' 4 ph<.K m 
would Ih‘, a’ho V<*dn i** of unlliority, Itotntti it in rihrhTh>ruiHtn,‘’ (O/t/ru* hmutfi 
tiMoinionuhuUod/aiurnei in tko prv\^im . m, i 

in (if author it}/ hrniusr if i'i thr dedutaiian of Miurtno, It r {Uii'} fh, utj* 
fashion that mo'it. Urahnnuii'al wriUo’s havo arguoti. VVt* ihts utd guf !u-o tin 
oth(‘r nuuhs'itjg in Diithiguo x, hoouist- tho poim at i ■ ut* inonr, ihr aufl^oC- 
tiui Voda, w«‘ w<T<* unwilling toning tho distoi vUon with olhia-'iiititi, r?,. 
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life and emancipation are almost identically the same as thos^ 
of the Buddhists. The principles on which Kapila (if indeeci 
he was the author of the Sankhya Sutras) denied the existence 
of Q-od, he held in common with all the other Eishis, and so 
far the elements of atheism exist in all the schools. Patanjali, 
the author of the Ses^wara or theistic Sankhya, though tto 
acknowledged a Supreme Being, did not declare Him to be tfcto 
creator of the universe. Jaimini, the author of the Prior- 
Mimansa, has never argued for the existence of God, and if 
he ever said any thing of a Supreme Being, it was only to 
deny His providence and His moral government of th.o 
world. 

His description of the Veda, as a fi^ahda or infallible teachiag 
without a teacher, involved atheism in the conception of sonno 
of his eminent followers; who have not hesitated to argao 
on his principles against the possibility of a God to create tho 
world or teach the Veda. Vyasa, the author of the Vedant 
Siitras, did certainly argue for the existence of a God, but 
he taught that the universe is identical with Him, and conse¬ 
quently that there is no God above the world. 

It is also believed among those who admire the trau- 
scendental doctrines of the popular Vedanta that the universe is 
but an illusion, a Maya, a phantom. The discussion of this 
question will be found in the following pages. Here wo 
would only ask the advocates of Mayavada to remember thaf 
their favourite theory was first propounded by the founder* 
of Buddhism, and that the Brahmins had probably learnt if 
from those very schools on which they continue to this day to 
affix the stigma of heresy. 

We say that the Brahmins had probably borrowed their 
transcendental doctrine of Maya from Buddhist schools, 
because, when they first settled on the fertile plains of 
Hindustan, they were far from pronouncing the world to be a. 
phantom, or sensuous life to be an essential evil. In their 
earliest literature, the Mantras of the Vedas, we do not see 
any traces of such doctrine. Every thing is there natural— 
nothing transcendental. We see hymns and prayers addressed, 
to divinities. The things prayed for are all such as belong* 
to our common everyday life. Offspring, cattle, lands, houses,— 
such are the boons which the gods are requested to bestow on 
their votaries. No impatience of life, no description of the 
world as an assemblage of evils,—much less as a mere phantom 
or maya,—no aspirations after release from corporeal existence, 
are found there. 
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Nor do we descry any decided advance to^vard the tran¬ 
scendentalism of the Shad-Dars^anas in the Bralmianas of the 
Vedas. Hindoo society was then regularly formed,—the 
institution of caste was matured,—the Brahmins w^ere 
recognized as the repositories of learning, and ministers for the 
performance of rites and ceremonies. Eules had been formed 
for their initiation in theology. The learned among them 
were teachers of their order. Young Brahmins would be 
brought up in the houses, and under the watchful eyes, of their 
preceptors. They would take lessons on the Vedas. Clever 
pupils would be allowed to ask questions on speculative science, 
and the tutors would resolve their doubts. In these conferences 
between teachers and pupils, metaphysical questions would 
naturally be debated. The prospects of the soul after death 
would often become the subject of catechetical instruction. 
But these instructions and speculations, so far as appears from 
the Brahmanas, had nothing decidedly transcendental in them. 
They were for the most part ethical and ritualistic. We 
do indeed see occasionally certain aspirations after union with 
the divinity, but these * are rare and exceptional. We also 
notice a tendency toward identif5nng the universe and deified 
impersonations with the Supreme Brahma. But we do not see 
any marked condemnation of the world because of the evils 
of disease and death. We do not see it denounced as an 
assemblage of essential evils incapable of remedy. We do not 
find any impatience of life and embodied existence. We 
do n^t hear of the necessity of getting rid of transmigrations. 
We are not told that supreme felicity consists in the separation 
of the soul from body and mind, or that the functions of body 
and mind inevitably lead to misery. We do not learn that 
pravritti or activity is an evil in itself—or that our chief good 
can only be found in a state in which the soul will be deprived 
of its capacities of thought, feeling, and action. 

^ The transcendental notions, now the fandamental prin¬ 
ciples of Hindu philosophy, had no existence in the Mantras 
and Brahmanas. When, then, were they first broached, by 
whom, and how ? 

The Upanishads, as v^ill be seen from the following pages, 
do not give a satisfactory account of the origin of the doctrine 
of Maya. The Buddhists, on the other hand, do supply us 
with what must be admitted to be at any rate a plausible 
explanation of its origin. The incidents of their founder’s life 
are ^ all we require for this purpose. They say the father 
of S'^akya Muni had been apprized from the beginning that his 
■ , 2 
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son would soon take to the life of an ascetic. ^ When the boy 
was twelve years old, the king assembled his Brahmins and 
asked them* to state the cause for which the prince would 
renounce his home and his kindred. They told him that the 
boy would see four things—decrepitude, disease, a dead body, 
and a recluse, which would induce him to leave the palace and 
retire to the forest. The king commanded that those four 
sights should always be kept at a distance from him, and that 
care should be taken to prevent his ever coming across them. 
But these precautions were all in vain. The gods themselves 
were ^impatiently waiting for the happy moment when 
Siddhartha would enter on his high calling. One day therefore 
when he was resolved to go out on a drive—and when by the 
king’s orders ail unseemly sights had been removed from 
the town, the gods exhibited in his way the appearance of 
a decrepid old man, humpbacked, with broken teeth, grey 
locks, wuinkled, leaning on a staff, and walking slowly with 
tremulous steps. Wondering, aghast, at the wretched spectacle, 
the prince inquired of the coachman, who the person was ? 

'' An old man, my Lord, answered the coachman, bent down by 
age, his strength and energy gone, his senses worn out, and he 
himself destitute and disabled. Struck by the coachman’s 
answer, the prince asked again, Is such a wretched existence 
peculiar to the race or tribe of which this unhappy person is a 
member, or is that the common lot of the whole world ? Do 
tell me the truth quickly.” 

The coaclmian replied: ‘‘It is not a peculiar misfortund, my 
this poor man—or of his family, or country. Youth 
and old age are mcjdent to all, nor can your highness expect to 
be tree irqm it. No one can escape decrepitude.” 

The prince was so overwhelmed with the conception of the 
world s misery, that he immediately ordered the coachman to 
turn the carriage homeward, and he came back in a most 
melancholy mood of mind. 

When the prince on another occasion was driving out with 
a large retinue, a leper, full of sores, unable to move and 
breathing with difficulty, fell in his sight-and from the 

wTlTfi " u" ? the coachman, he concluded that disZe 
VIas anoUiei evil to which all were subject. A third drive 

s3?v manner, and 

??ns of hff Tf to his knowledge of the 

” V.' • revealed the sight of a mendicant 

^lahmachari, absorbed in meditation with subdued mind 

and seme,. Buddha ™s at once convinced S this “s 
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the only mode of living by which earthly perils could be 
avoided. 

The dreaded sights produced the effects which the Brahmins 
had foretold. The prince began to cry sliaine on life and exist¬ 
ence, ''Fie on youth,” said he, almost in the very grasp of 
decrepitude! Fie on health, soon to be overpowered by 
disease! Fie on life, running headlong into the jaws of 
deathb” 

This legend is found in the traditions of _ all Buddhists, 
whether of China, Nepaul, or Ceylon. Divested ^ of the 
romantic ornaments, the story means that certain sights of 
woe had produced in young Buddha a feeling of disgust with 
life and earthly existence, which he characterized as an 
assemblage of decrepitude, disease, and death, a maya, a mirage. 
The Brahminical philosophers use the very same expressions 
with reference to the evils of life, but they cannot produce a 
hero, as the original teacher of the doctrine. When they say 
this doctrine was taught by the Creator to the Sun, by the 
Sun to Manu, &c., it is simply a confession that they know not 
how to account for it,—for their own Vedas show that the 
doctrine w^as unknown in the period of the Mantras, and they 
themselves declare that the doctrine was lost by the lapse of 
time, until it was restored in the Bhagavad-gita?. But the 
Bhagavad-glta is clearly a post-Buddhistic work, and we can¬ 
not admit Krishna’s claim to the doctrine taught by Sakya. 
It is singular that, on Krishna’s own confession, the tran¬ 
scendental doctrine should have remained with the hings, 
instead of Brahmins. 

We have in the following pages suggested a historical con¬ 
sideration of the relation between the Brahminical philosophy 
and Buddhism. What appears to us most strange is the 
occurrence of two names, G-otama and Kapila, in the Buddhist 
tradition of the origin of the race from which their leader 
sprang. The following is the Tibetan version of a tradition 
held in common by all Buddhists: 

Sakya, is the name of that tribe or family of Sakya Muni, belong¬ 
ing to the Kshatria caste. According to Buddhist traditions, this 

* Lalita Vistara. 
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race descends from Ih^hwakUy a prince of the solar line, and founder 
of the roval race of Ayodhya, or Oude. The name however does not 
appear in the genealogical lists of Hindus, as that either oi a tribe or 
of a people. 

He had two sons,' Gotama and Bhabadhwaja. The formei 
took the religious character, but Gotama being afterwards accused of 
the murder of a harlot, was unjustly impaled at Fotala, and the 
latter succeeded to his father. He dying without issue, the two sons 
of Gotama inherit, who were born in a prgeternatural manner; from 
the circumstances of their birth, they and their descendants are 
called by several names; as, Yan-lag-SiJcyes; (S. Angiras,) Ny^~ 
mahignycn, (S. Surya Vansa,) Gautama, Bu-ram shing-pa, (S. 
Ikshw^aku,) One of the two brothers dies without issue, the other 
reigns under the name of Ikshw^aku. 

To him succeeds his son, whose descendants (one hundred) 
afterwards successively reign at potala Gru-Jiadsin. The last of 
whom was Ikshwaku Virudhaka, (or Videhaka.) He has four sons, 
and after the death of his first wife, he marries again. He obtains 
the daughter of a king, under the condition that he shall give the 
throne to the son that shall be born of that princess. By the con¬ 
trivance of the chief officers, to make room for the young prince to 
succession, the king orders the expulsion of his four sons. 

“ They taking their own sisters with them, and accompanied by a 
great multitude, leave go towards the Himalaya, and reaching 

the bank of the Bhagirathi river settle there, not far from the 
hermitage of Capila the Bishi, and live in huts made of the branches 
of the trees. They live there on hunting; and sometimes they visit 
the hermitage of Capila the Eishi. He observing them to look very 
ill, asks them why they were so pale. They tell him how much 
they suffer on account of their restraint or continence. He advises 
them to leave their own uterine sisters, and to take themselves 
(to wife) such as are not born of the same mother with them. 
0 great Eishi! said the princes, is it convenient for us to do this ? 
Yes, Sirs, answ^ered the Eishi, banished princes may act in this way. 
Therefore, taking for a rule the advice of the Eishi, they do accord¬ 
ingly, and cohabit with their non-uterine sisters, and have many 
childxp by them. The noise of them being inconvenient to the 
Eishi in his meditation, he wishes to change his habitation. But 
they beg him to remain in his own place, and to design for them 
any other ground. He therefore marks them out the place where 
they should build a town ; since the ground was given to them by 
Capila, they called the new city Capilavastu. They multiply there 
exceedingly. The gods seeing their great number, show them 
another place for their settlement. They build tbere a town, and 
call it by the name of Llias-hsian, (shown by a god.) 

“ Eemenibering the cause of their banishment, they make it 
a law that no one of them hereafter shall marry a second 
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wife of the same tribe, but that be shall be contented with 
one wife. 

“ At the king Ikshwaku Virudhaka, recollecting that he 

bad four sons, asks bis officers, what has become of them. They 
tell him, bow for some olience His Majesty bad expelled them, and 
bow they bad settled in the neighbourhood of the liimalaya, and 
that they have taken their own sisters for their wives, and have been 
much multiplied. The king, being much surprised on hearing this, 
exclaims several times: Shaky a! Shahja ! Is it possible ! Is it 
possible! (or 0 daring! 0 daring!) phod-fa, and this is the origin 
of the Shaky a name^. 

The Singalese legend is more circumstantial as to names and 
personalities. The Ikshwaku Virudhaka of Tibet is Okkaka 
the third of the Singalese, otherwise called Amba. He had 
five principal queens, one of whom Hasta bore him four sons 
and five daughters. 

x\fterthe death of Hasta, the king promoted one of her maids to the 
rank of queen and was by her persuaded to send Hasta’s sons out of the 
kingdom—who accordingly went away, as exiles, accompanied by their 
five sisters. Wandering in quest of a site to build a new city, they 
fall in with the Bishi Kapila, who was the Bodhisat of the age, and 
who was afterwards to become Gotama Buddha. Kapila had his 
habitation on a charmed spot where hares over-aw^ed the jackal, and 
frogs struck terror into the nay a or snake. This site he presented to 
the princes for the building of a town which he requested them to 
name after him. This was built according to the advice they receiv¬ 
ed, and was called after the name of the sage. The princes then 
said to each other, “ If we send to any of the inferior kings to ask 
their daughters in marriage, it will be a dishonour to the Okkaka 
race; and if we give our sisters to their princes it will be an equal 
dishonour; it will therefore be better to stain the purity of our,rela¬ 
tionship than that of our race.” The eldest sister was therefore 
appointed as the queen-mother and each of the brothers took one of 
the other sisters as his wife. In the course of time each of the 
queens had eight sons and eight daughters, or sixty-four children in 
all. When their father heard in what manner the princes had acted 
he thrice exclaimed, the princes are indeed able (Sakya), the 
princesses are indeed very able (Sakya)®. 

Such is the Buddhistic accouut of the origin of Kapila- 
vastu and of the tribe of S'akya. It is singular that the 
Buddhists should cherish a legend which assigns an inces¬ 
tuous origin to the race 'from which their leader was 
descended, and that they should perpetuate^ in the surname 


i Notes, in the Pilgrimage of Fa Hian. ® Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, 
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of S^akya Sinha, the very term which was derived from 
the daring moral impurity by means of which that tribe 
had sprung. And it is not the less remarkable that the 
person who took the lead in protesting against the pride 
of caste, should himself bear an appellation expressive of 
the extreme jealousy of clan and family dignity, to which 
his progenitors did not scruple to sacrifice all other ideas 
of domestic virtue and propriety. 

Whether there is any connection between the charac¬ 
ter Kapila, mentioned in the above legend, and that to 
which the S'ankhya Sutras are attributed, it is impossible to 
determine with any accuracy. There is nothing improb¬ 
able in the idea of Buddhists claiming the name of 
an old Eishi as a friend and adviser of the progenitors 
of their founder, nor is it unlikely, on the other hand, 
that the Brahmins would deeply resent such a proceeding, 
and claim him in their turn as the founder of one of their 
great schools. 

But whatever be the historical relation between the 
two, the intelligent Hindu can scarcely fail to recognize 
the analogy in point of doctrine between the conflicting 
systems. Their difference is only in name and in the 
personalities of the two parties. If the Hindu philosophy 
be true, Buddhism cannot be far in the wrong; and if 
Buddhism be false, Hinduism cannot have much truth. 
This consideration alone ought to stimulate the inquiry 
whether there is saving truth in either of the systmisV 
and, if both be found equally barren in this respect, the 
question must follow, whbke is such tkuth to be looked 
FOR? 

Bishop’s College : 

2dt1i June, 1861. 


The author must here acknowledge his obligations to his senior 
in office, the Revd. De. Kay, to whose remarks and suggestions, while 
the work was passing through the press, is mainly owing any merit that 
may be accorded to the following pages. 
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DIALOGUE I. 


FROM A BRAHMIN TO A BRAHMIN. 

you wonder at the doinH^ Yunin. dMi(> htfr* 

mutiny in thc^ Bengal army ^ives a. plausihh* appctaraiua* U* 
your wonder. Yim ([tiote tin* Sastra, thal tiir* Kali \dtga wiil 
be tollowial l)y tln^ return of liut Satya Yu^a ; you nay tie* 
terrible seemrs you liave witnessed are en!y a jindiide tr> 
the Mahapra/biya, for whielt you are. now looking. Ihil tlie 
mutiny is ov(n% and tliere are^ no siy’us of a Ib’aJaya. 

How do you know tlvat ilua rimovaiiou is not to la* Irroiij^bi 
al)Out l)y th(‘ ^naidual progress of opinion without any vit>!ent 
caitastrophe? ma.nif(‘sta.tion of X'islmu, wbielt ilu* lh*ale 

mins exp(‘et at the emi of the ^’uj^a,, may jirovo to be noihitiu 
more than th<^ ^enerjil dissimiinadion of iruth and knowledge, 
That (di'cmnstamais are tendinf^* towaad a new mihIci* of {Innys 
cannot be doubted by tint most sttperhei;i! oltmu’ver. 

You Ha.y tliat your htllow Hsastris in tin* lady cdty siarw now- 
a-ditys a freedom of specndaiton wbieJi would liave surpiYaal 
Gotama and Ktipila* You may eonsider fha( as mu* of the 
signs of tlie times. -But such plain speaking is nul eont!nf*d 
to the city of Hdva. I have* witnessisl oi.ma.simta.l iuHlaatees 
of it in lower 1 fengal. 

After my di^partun*, from tlu^ Xort!u-\\V»sy <m tite irr<,Ti.ktM‘t 
ont of th(^ r(dHd!ion, I luul many a narrow (‘seape from the 
violences of tin* soldiery, and wX last aiaived sa,fe in .Bengal. 
Home time aft(‘r Ihuling lodgings in ibis town, 1 jiaiii a veat, 
in the cool of a lovely morning, to my tdd friemi Satyakiima. 
I iennd liim standing at thc‘ gate on tlu* sidt* of tiu.* road, 
You have no doubt luatrd of tlie nmvtuueni in his miiub He 
no l(.)nger bows to the high-souniting naam^s of your Bisliis, 
Notwithstanding tln^ ti*n(h‘r ery of ilu* \d*rfa against In-ing 
subj(et(Hl to the argtnnenis {>f lu*r<*lies, he feel* n<» he itatiiUi 
in controverting somi? of its fon«li‘Hi dortrims. “biuarU’rd' 
says lie, ‘'must iudetal 1h^ given to parties w lu*n they ark for 
tnc3rcy, provided then fothr/iit ai dtHcndiuH g—but while a paj'ly 
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continues rampant, and issues orders that you must not attack 
him, the mandate is a threat, not capitulation.” 

While the Tilangas have been so fiercely plying their 8'dstra 
(weapons) in the North-West, the pundits in Bengal have 
been equally zealous in the exercise ot their S^'astra—some 
of the latter manifesting no greater fidelity to the systems 
of their order, than did the Sepoys to the Government which 
so long protected and patronized them. Of the Sepoys’ doings 
you have had enough in your own province. I will tell you 
something of the Pundits’ doings here. 

I have already said I paid a visit to Satyakama. We 
were talking on the events of the day, when two middle- 
aged persons, from whose neat appearance I concluded they 
were Brahmins, even before I saw their thread, approached 
the house. They were both nearly as devoid of artificial 
decorations as the poet represents the peasants of Oude^, 
perhaps with this difference, that they took pains religiously 
to wash and clean themselves every morning, which was 
more than your rustics care to do. " 

If there be any truth^ in the common saying, that externals 
form an index of the internal^, one of the new comers was 
certainly a guileless candid Brahmin, though the physiognomy 
of the other was somewdiat ominous. 

While they were yet at a distance, Satyakama appeared to 
eye them very intently, paying little or no attention for the 
moment to what I said. As soon as they were near enough to 
be spoken to, ‘‘Obeisance, Agamika,” said he, “ Obeis^ice, 
Tarkakama ! What an unexpected pleasure to see you both 
together after so long a separation. It is like the nectar- 
eous moonbeams on the thirsty Chakar!” 

While uttering these words, he beckoned to them with his 
hands to enter the house.' In his eagerness to show attention 
to his new (as I then thought, but, as I afterwards learnt, his 
old) friends, he almost forgot that I was in the company. 
I followed them however into the house, curious to know who 
the new comers were. As w^e were walking in, one of them, 
A'gamika, pleasantly remarked, ‘‘ I am glad to find, Satyakama’ 
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you can refer in such good humour to our sacred adages. I, 
too, am delighted to see you, as indeed I am, to see all who 
were the companions of my youth under the happy roof of our 
common preceptor^” 

I soon learnt who the new arrivals were. They were old 
friends of our host—no way pleased with his recent change 
of opinion, but very kind and respectful. In the course of 
conversation, A'^gamika, though naturally cheerful, said with 
an air of melancholy: “ The only painful reflection which 

crosses my mind whenever I think of you, Satyakama, (and 
believe me it does so, with the sharpness, no less than the 
swiftness, of an arrow,) is, that after all the instruction you 
had received from our venerable A'charya, and the various 
tokens of affection he had heaped on his pupils, you should, 
by embracing foreign opinions, have frustrated the hopes 
once entertained of you. Never did a father contemplate, 
more joyously, the birth of his first-born, procuring him 
absolution from the deht^ he owed to his ancestors^ than did 
our holy tutor, the gradual development of our minds under the 
discipline of the Vedas and other S'^astras. His benevolence 
and love of literature had persuaded him, that besides the 
obligations which the S^astras entailed on the whole of the 
twice-born order, there was a fourth debt^ which he owed to 
posterity. The success with which he had mastered the 
oracles of inspiration, and had traversed all the arcana of a 
philosophy, which had exercised the minds of countless 
sag^s, anxious for liberation from the bonds of transmi¬ 
gration, called upon him to communicate what he had learned 
to intelligent pupils, that, through their instrumentality, 
myriads, yet unborn, might be supplied with the treasures of 


^ STT 3-T^qt He. who has begotten a son is absolved 

* -o VO 

from Ibis debt, Veda in MaUindtha. The Hindus are of opinion that the happiness 
of those who have departed to another world depends in a great measure on the 
performance of certain ceremonies by their descendants. A man is accordingly 
considered to be in debt to his forefathers as long as he has no son—the hoxDe of 
the family,—as of the living so also of the dead. 

2 The Veda speak of three debts in which the Brahmin is involved from his birth. 

e. ■ 

“ A Brahmin is born to three debts—he owes student-sliip to the Rishis, sacri¬ 
fices to the gods, and oSspring to his forefathers.” Veda quoted in the Ny^ya 
Sutra Vritti.* 
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knowledge, and thus a recurrence of that fearful ejitajs- 
trophe, the loss of the Veda, which had once riiiidivred 
necessary an incarnation of the divine Vishnu, might bv. 
averted. He was accordingly overjoyed at tlie prospect of 
discharging what he owed to succeeding generations, hy Ixs 
queathing, through his pupils, those invaluable reiiK'dics f{*>r tlu* 
perils of our nature, which had come down from tlu^ ag(\ wlum 
the four heads of Brahma produced the Rich, Vajus, Saman, 
andAtharvan. Oh what a disappointment have you in{li<'t(*d 
on him! Have all his labours come to this, that you sliouid 
become a scoffer at the Vedas, renounce the Hiuidhya-h forsalo’ 
that which the illustrious son of Vasudeva said, was tlu^ 
excellent fox you, and adopt a foreign system, which the same 
sacred authority emphatically pronounced to be fraiiglit waili 
TEEROE^. Who could have imagined that you would l)ring on 
your preceptor the disgrace of betraying divine l(xirning to a. 
future enemy, notwithstanding its tender appeals for proi(>e- 
tioml Why even the Mahometan impostor Beizi, a vtu-y type 
of the demon who had made off' with the cliurned-ne(‘iar in 
disguise, turned to a better use the Vedic learning he laid un- 


^ piciyers which the EriihiiiiinH h<ivc to repeat throe tiincjs a day (•iillefl 
the Saiidhya. They are generally free from references t,o tln^ more. reel*jil t-e-m! * 
of a directly idolatrous nature. They arc held in the higln^si esiimutioi; \ 
Brahmm forfeits his position, not only hy practically neglecting, hni iwi l»\' 
theoretically disregarding them. “ Whosoever,’^ says Satatapa, does md, Inmoi' it. 

is not esteemed a Brahmin” q Q ! 

The Puranas are full of eulogies of the Sandhya, I shall give (miy mie luissago 

ciq^T il fTcqi5:q=5TOT m: qclf | 

'ttv 

fqqoq; q^qfqfq; I Wr:\^ fiTHid mt 

q^T Vfqiq|: n Bhagavat Gita 111. 35. 

Sit IB said Ill the Vedas that Divine Luarning wont to a Bialiniiii liKHgin;.; 
protection against unworthy candiclatcB for instriiotioii. fqgj 

qrsiqm ^ qi^jq 
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blushingly stolen^ But perhaps you could not help it; there 
was no contending against Adruhta (fate) ! ” 

The Brahmin paused—evidently overcome by conflicting 
feelings. But scarcely had he stopped, when his companion 
broke forth in a tone which presented a remarkable contrast to 
the melancholy gravity of A'gamika. 

'‘Yes,” said he, " if idiosyncrasy be Fate !” " Our friend,” 

continued Tarkakama, " has so strong a predilection for what 
is singular, that he must needs forsake every thing that accords 
with the common sense of his countrymen.” 

Satyakama had listened very attentively to A'gamika, but be 
was vexed at the sneers of his other friend. 

" My beloved friend A'gamika,” said he, " has greatly mis¬ 
apprehended my doctrines and practice. I hope to explain 
both before we part. I cannot help meanwhile expressing my 
surprise at Tarkakama’s taxing me with singularity, and re¬ 
buking me for my deviation from the track marked out by 
the common sense of our countrymen. Such a censure 
might have been expected from the poetical Kalidasa, who 
never allowed his mind to be distracted with the intrica¬ 
cies of science and philosophy, and who lauded the king 
and people of Ayodhia, for not deviating from the path 
chalked out ever since the days of Manu^. But I must confess 
I was not prepared for such a lecture from my philosophical 


i“Noti all the authority of Akbar could prevail with the Brahmins to reveal 
“ the pinciples of their faith. He was therefore obliged to have recoui'sc to 
“ artifice to obtain the information which he so much desired. The Kmperor, 
“ for this purpose, concerted a plan with his chief Secretary, Abul Fa^il, to 
“ impose Feizi, then a boy, upon the Brahmins, in the character of a poor orphan 
“ of their tribe. Feizi, being instructed in his part, was privately sent to Bena- 
“ res, the principal seat of learning among the Hindoos. In that city the fraud 
“ was practised on a learned Brahmin, who received the boy into his" house and 
educated him as his own son.”--~-Do!o’s History of Hindustan, While Feizi was 
carrying on his studies in disguise, a secret attachment grew up between the 
preceptor’s daughter and himself. The Brahmin was easily i)ersuaded to make 
him his son-in-iaw. But Feizi’s conscience smote him. He could not any longer 
practise the deception without incurring to guilt of swindling. He discovered 
himself to his benefactor, and craved pardon for what he had done. The Brah» 
min was thunderstruck. From the mortification he felt in communicating the 
Vedas to an unclean barbarian, he could think of no other relief than instant 
death, He drew his knife to stab himself, Feizi fell down at his feet, beseech¬ 
ing him not to lay violent hands on himself. The Brahmin consented to live only 
on the Mahometan’s solemnly promising not to translate the Vedas, nor to reveal 
the Brahminical creed to his fraternity. 

,0 VO ’’ 
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friend Tarkakama. One who never for himself pretend b 
bow to common sense, but is always in chase of bright icloa/S, 
dazzling to ordinary intellects, should not condemn another" on 
the score of singidarity. Nothing satisfies this A'charya tlrirt 
is not transcendental. Nothing is of any value that is not 
above popular sense. The teaching of the Veda fails to come 
up to his mark. The whole town talks of the eloquence 
with which he repeats and expounds Kapila's and IsSvarakriBli- 
na’s open declarations of the shortcomings^ of the Veclix- 
Human society is to be improved, and its highest inteirests 
secured, not by the application of means which are open, to 
ordinary men, but by something that even the majority o£ tire 
learned fail to apprehend; not by adherence to the precepts 
and injunctions of the Vedas, but by something which will l>e 
above the Vedas—something of wdhch Madhuchhand, Vis^wa.- 
mitra, and other old sages were all equally ignorant,—^wliicl'i. it 
was reserved for a Got am a or Kapila to expound for the 
edification of the wise. To be taxed with singularity l>y 
one who is so regardless of established systems, is itself zriost 
singular.” 

Tarkakama seemed somewhat uncomfortable under the 
rebuke which his own sneers had provoked. He was ari>c.ious 
to drop a subject he had indiscreetly introduced, and yet lie 
was unwilling to appear vanquished by allowing his oppoxic^nt 
to have the last word. 

My friend Satyakama,” said he, ‘'is eager to take every 
thing wrong. May it not be allowable in a person to specnh iic 
on grand truths, so long as he does not practically do via to 
from the duties of his class ? I do not blame you for 
above the level of ordinary intellects. A philosophic min'd 
cannot help doing so. Nor do I cavil at your diverging* in 
thought from yedic teaching, which certainly has not <ex¬ 
hausted the topics of rational inquiry, I am not charging^ you 
wdth mental heresy. What I find fault with you for is your 
practice. You do not tell the Sandhya. Y'ou mix and frater¬ 
nize with barbarians. You are for placing the unholy on tlic 
same level with the holy, the race that proceeded from the 

^ Sfakhya Siitra I. 88. 
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feet, with that which issued from the mouth of the Creator^ 
Already has our discipline been sadly relaxed by the ascendancy 
of barbarian rulers. Already are the worst anticipations of 
ancient sages realized in the insolence of the lower classes, and 
the depression of the sacerdotal office. But if your principles 
prevail, there will be an end to whatever still remains of peace 
and order. Social anarchy, added to political humiliation, will 
fill the cup of our misery up to the brim, The family will 
share the fate of the state. Vile Sffidras and apostate barbari¬ 
ans, still under the ban of maledictions that cannot fail, will 
arrogate equality with gods-of-the-earth®. Nay matrimonial 
alliances will be uublushingly proposed without distinction of 
high and low. Our females, now scarcely accessible to the 
solar rays, will be exposed to the gaze of barbarian eyes ; and 
consequences, still worse than those which were so graphically 
depicted by the son of KuntP, will be the result of disregarding 
the honor and dignity of our race.’’ 

The debate now grew warm. Principles and practices were 
called in question, and though the parties were never forgetful 
of the respect they owed to one another, each was eager to 
defend his own point. 

‘‘I hope to satisfy you by and bye,” replied Satyakama, 
'‘that neither my practice nor my principles are justly 
chargeable with any evil tendency. But allow me to express 
my wonder at the distinction you have drawn between your 
innocent speculations and my noxious example. If I under- 
stand^ou rightly, your philosophy treats with perfect contempt 
the very institutions which you blame my practice for ignoring. 
You laugh at the rites and ceremonies to which our countrymen 
are so much attached. The pride of caste stands neither 
the test of your dialectics, nor of your most favourite texts of 
the Vedas. You claim for your system the moral dignity of 

1 The S'astras speak of the Brahmins having been produced from the mouth, 
and the Sudras from the feet of Brahman. 

' 11 So the Brahmins are called. 

CSV3 Cv. 
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inculcating sympathy with all God’s creatures. But it appears 
your maxims are intended only for fine essays and eloquent 
speeches. It is not your purpose that they should be realized 
in practice. This is a nice discrimination in which I must 
confess my inability to follow you. I am accustomed to 
believe that what is really good in theory cannot be evil in 
practice. If you admit the maxim that one should look on all 
creatures as on himselP, then do not find fault with your more 
consistent neighbour, for the race that proceeded from 

the feet on the same level with that tohich issued from the 
mouth of the Crea tor. 

“ I might go further and say, that such censure is the more 
inconsistent on the part of those who are fond of saying, 
not only that the rites and ceremonies of the Vedas do not, as 
remedies, sufficiently meet the disease with which mankind is 
afflicted, but that they are impure — because they enjoin sacri¬ 
fices involving injury to the animal creation. From 'pain can 
only proceed pain^ nor is a feeling of chillness removed hy 
the affusion of water^; how then can the shedding of blood, 
while it makes the victim writhe with pain, procure blessings 
for the slaughterer? Such is the reasoning of some of your 
philosophers. Do you not see that they are animated by the 
very spirit of Buddhism which they profess to detest ? What 
more needs an open enemy say to throw" discredit on the whole 
Brahminical system. Whatever the origin of the Vedas may be, 
it is easy to see the inconsistency of calling them the word of 
God, and at the same time charging them with encouraging 
impure practices. If the Vedas w^ere really^evealed as the way 
to supreme felicity, they cannot be superseded by the mere 
theory of a mortal. If, on the other hand, the Vedas do not 
teach what is necessary for our lasting interests, let them not 
be paraded as eternal repositories of truth. Let their high 
pretensions in such a case be at once and for ever repudiated. 
There is something not only irreverent, but immoral, surely, 
in saying that the Veda contains a revelation of God’s will, 
and yet that the means of salvation, therein propounded, are 
futile—and I appeal to A'gamika himself, whether my open 
disregard of the Veda is not at least more consistent, than the 
professed allegiance of one, who nominally acknowledges its 
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authority, but in reality laughs at the provisions it has made 
for final emancipation.” 

Tarkakama betrayed many tokens of uneasiness while listen¬ 
ing to this plain-spoken address. But he patiently heard it 
out, and replied in a somewhat subdued and faltering voice ; 

“ I do not see any inconsistency in the position that the Vedas 
exhibit an inferior, but nevertheless, a real road to felicity. 
The felicity to which that road leads may fall short of reaching 
the utmost limits of human capacity and human aspiration ; 
but still it is felicity. There may be two ways, both real, but 
differing in character, and suited to men of different abilities. 
The Vedas do not ignore the disparity which exists in the 
cap;acities of men. Some persons there are, capable of greater 
mei^il abstraction, and fitted for higher roads than others, to 
whwTi every passage that does not keep to the level of their 
gross sensibilities, appears uphill work.” 

“Oh,” rejoined Satyakama, “then there are exceptions to 
the dogma that pain proceeds from pain! You think the 
aphorism is not of universal application. But be that as it 
may, since the candidates for this transcendental knowledge 
are manifestly few, it does not appear to me particularly 
modest to condemn the largest portion even of learned Brah¬ 
mins, to a state of deplorable ignorance of the more excellent 
way. But do you really mean to adopt this distinction V The 
Vedas you say teach a real but an inferior way, suited to men 
of small capacities. Yet these Vedas in fact constitute the 
pecriiar inheritance of the twice-born classes. The Brahmin 
is especially enjoined to study them, while the servile order, 
in common with the female sex, is excluded from the privilege 
of even hearing them readb The Vedic ritual can only be 
used b^ ' ine higher classes. Whom then do you mean by 
~ the persons of gross sensibilities for whom the Vedas are iii- 
-~tended ? It can be no other than the Brahmins themselves. 

■ .??7hat becomes now of the dignity of the exalted race, that 
sprang from the noblest member of Brahma’s body ? Their 
high pretensions can have no solidity, if their class privileges 
turn out to be of such questionable worth. Their especial 
inheritance, the right to read and expound the Vedas, has 
after all but a nominal value. To obtain a real superiority, 
they ^ must still qualify themselves as disciples of Gotama and 
Kanada. They must, by a more successful cultivation of 
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their intellects, exhibit a higher proof of their second birth 
than the mere possession of their sacred thread, or they 
will be left in a position scarcely more to be coveted than 
that of barbarians and once-born S'udras. They will still be 
excluded from the beatitude which awaits the adepts in 
the Nyaya and Sankhya. They must know how to define 
terms and classify ideas. They must enter the lists and 
choose their sides in the philosophical controversies which 
have divided Gotama, Kapila, Kanada, and Vyasa. They must 
decide whether sound is eternal or not, whether proofs, 
or imtrwments of right knoioledge, are in number four, three, 
two, or one. Failing in these and other like distinctions, 
they must find themselves—in company with barbarjans 
and S‘'udras, as aliens from the society of emanc^^ted 
saints. And so, alas! Tarkakama, you too-bring dowm the 
exalted race that proceeded from the mouth, to the same level 
with those that issued from the feet, of Brahma. 

‘‘ But I have yet weightier matters against you. What 
right have your philosophers to assert that fallible men can 
teach a way which B'astras of God cannot teach ? Can the 
teaching of finite minds be superior to that of the Infinite V 
Supposing you can surmount this (to me insurmountable) 
difficulty, another at once presents itself. These your guides 
are not only fallible, they are discordant. How then am I to 
choose? I should still require an infallible monitor to teach 
me which of these fallible guides (if any) is to be followed.” 

Tarkakama .—The infallible monitor you require is^ pro¬ 
vided for you in the Veda. The Veda may not teach the 
highest way to felicity. It is nevertheless an infallible touch¬ 
stone of truth—and herein^ consists its dignity. Whenever 
great Eishis are discordant, the Veda steps in and'reconciles 
them. The final appeal with all of them is to the S'ruti, Yoti^ 
can easily understand what an elevated position I am allottin|P** ' 
to the Veda, when I am declaring it to be the highest authority 
in the decision of controversies. It is our Sudder Court of 
appeal in philosophical disputes—” 

datyakdma .—'‘And a pretty Sudder Court you make of it! I 
suppose Gotama, Kapila, and others, are your Moonsifs and 
Deputy-Magistrates. Your Sudder Court is so obliging that it 
upholds all their decisions, however discordant and mutually 
conflicting. But what do you think would be the fate of a 
Moonsif that set at naught a construction of the Sudder Court, 
by maintaining that justice could not flow from its decisions, 
any more than the relief of chilbvess from the application of 
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cold water ?' An English philosopher said that while man has 
the exclusive privilege of forming general theorems, he has 
also a monopoly of the privilege of absurdity, to which no 
*otber living creature is subject. And of men, he added, those 
are of all the most subject to it that profess philosophy, Excuse 
my presumption, but it strikes me that in India this monopoly 
is in the hands of those who profess to adhere to the Ears'anas. 
All these systems are right in their eyes, notwithstanding 
their mutual inconsistencies^ Whichever system they happen 
to take up is for the time supreme. This is your philosophy. 
The fact is you hardly know’' your owm minds. You care little 
for the objects of science, and you have no hearty belief in the 
Vedas. You cannot persuade yourselves that offerings of 
twigs, steeped in butter, and thrown over a blazing fire, will 
really procure heaven, and yet the fear of being branded as 
heretics deters you from expressing your contempt for the 
Mantras. Nor have you the courage to test the correctness of 
philosophic results, which may have been arrived at by teachers 
of established reputation. x4nd you virtually set the Veda at 
naught, when you receive with admiration the aphorisms of 
your sages. It is chiefly wdien an honest thinker, who candidly 
speaks and foilow^s out his sentiments, is to be rebuked, that yoii 
fall into a paroxysm of loyalty for the S^astras.” 

While this animated conversation w^as going on, A^gamika 
appeared to be labouring under great perturbation of mind. 
Attached as he w^as, devotedly, to the ritual system of Brah¬ 
manism, he had much clearness of mental perception and 
great honesty of purpose. He observed wuth unexampled 
candour; '‘In justice to Satyakama I must say that he has 
reason to inveigh against your positions, Tarkakama. I quite 
agree with the English philosopher’s remark. After the Vedas 


1 “ The loimditg of the Benares College were once asked the following questions : 
“ As the three systems of philosophy which you have studied in the College 
professedly dispute each other’s positions, and cannot therefore all be entirety 
in the right, tell me whether you adopt any one of them to the exclusion of the 
“others; or, provided you really have formed any opinion of your own at all, 
“ whether you adopt, eclectically, something from each ? The answers were 
“ generally to the effect that all the three systems were reconcileahle with 
“ Scripture, and that what appeared in any of them to be a deviation from the 
“ truth, was, in reality, only an accommodation to the weakness of the human 
“ understanding, which renders it necessary in the first instance to communicate 
“ the truth under the garb of error, just as a mother, in pointing out the moon 
“ to her child, speaks of it as the shining circle at the end of her finger, which is 
“ intelligible to the child, while the mention of its being distant by thousands of 
“leagues would have hopelessly bevdldered him.”— Synojjsi!^ of ^Science, \ol, I, 
“ pp^ \ui, viii, ’ , ' , 
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have laid down your duties, it is highly arrogant in you to 
speculate on a more excellent way. I do not question your 
liberty to expound, illustrate, and declare the sense of the 
Vedas. That is in truth the study and peculiar privilege of 
our class. Jaimini, in his Sutras of the Mimansa, has indeed 
conferred a benefit alike on learning and theology. I do not 
deny that, in his eagerness to defend the institutions of the 
Veda, he has made use of expressions, at least seemingly at 
variance with the reverence due to Him who hreatlied it out. 
But I am very jealous of Gotama, Kanada, and even Vyasa, 
though the latter professes to base his system almost exclu¬ 
sively on the authority of the S'ruti. What respect could 
Gotama entertain for the Vedas when he introduces terms and 
definitions on which the sacred oracles are wholly silent, and 
declares their investigation to be necessary for emancipation ? 
The Vedas then must fall short of securing that object. The 
wisdom inspired by Brahma must then be inferior to that of 
the husband of Ahalya ! And as to your Kapila, though I can 
never deny the tribute of veneration to a name honourably 
mentioned in the Vedas^ yet I consider his system as scarcely 
disguised Buddhism. If you can go the length of Kapila, 
I really cannot see how you may not go further. If you can 
be justified in openly declaring that the means of salvation 
revealed in the Vedas are insufficient, how can I blame Satya- 
kama for reducing your maxims to practice ? You are both 
impugners of the Vedas. If we tolerate the one, while we 
exclude the other, we shall be following neither Menli nor 
reason. You may differ ever so much from each other, what 
have we to do with that ? If the supreme authority of the 
Vedas be attacked, it matters little what particular line of 
approach the rebels adopt. As to the distinction attempted to 
be drawn between theory and practice, if there be any difference, 
it is rather to the credit than the discredit of Satyakama.’' 

Tarkak&na appeared quite amazed at the tone in which his 
friend spoke. He never expected such a rebuke from that 
quarter. He was at a loss what to say in reply. After a short 
pause— 

‘"What,” said he, h it all the same to you whether a 
person follows a system that originated in the country itself, 
the Aryavarta of Menu, called also Punyabhumi by the 
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lexicographer, or whether he becomes an adherent of foreign 
novelties hatched in the defiled land of Mletchas ? ” 

The remark was accompanied by a misanthropic sneer which 
certainly did not enlist my sympathy in its behalf. Satyakama 
however only observed, good hnmonredly— 

It seems as if the spirit of your philosophy ceases to 
inspire you directly you begin to think of the poor Mletchas. 
Does not your admired aphorist say that time and place ^ 
cannot affect the eternal soul. Truth cannot suffer from the 
place where it is recognized, any more than the sun^ from the 
disorders of the eye that beholds it. What is* right in itself is 
right in all places, and at all times. Truth may confer a 
distinction on a site otherwise of no importance, but it is 
impossible for any place, however unholy, to cast a slur on 
truth. If what you call a Mletcha region has received the light 
which truth sheds, you must not say that the truth is thereby 
defiled. You should, on the contrary, correct your vocabulary, 
and find a better term for such a country.” 

To A^gamika the turn which the discussion had taken did 
not seem to augur well at all He was trembling lest his 
polemical friend might, in the heat of the debate, take up 
positions which would do no credit to his order. He was 
hardly more anxious that the controversy should be dropped, 
than that Tarkakama himself should renounce his attachment 
to logic and metaphysics. 

You see, Tarkakama,” said he, ‘‘your dialectics will not 
do. *You had better submit with becoming humility to the 
teaching of the Vedas, without affecting wisdom superior to 
Brahma’s. Unlearn, as fast as you can, the restlessn^^ss which 
probably the. aphorisms of Gotama and Kapila have produced 
in you. Eemember an unsettled state of mind is not the 
characteristic of a wise man, nor is there any moral dignity 
in continually seeking to split straws. Keep to the duties 
enjoined in the Veda, and eschew your philosophy. Eemember 
how hopeless it is to arrive at truth by means of controversy. 
Listen to what S'^ankaracharya says: ‘ Arguments, founded on 


^ 11 \\ 11 S^inkliya S.5tra : 
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' human speculation alone, and not derived from the S^astra, 
‘ are interminable, because there can be no limits to mere 
‘ speculation. The arguments which some clever disputants 
‘ may bring forward, after much, thought, may be refuted by 
‘ others broached by cleverer heads; those again may be cut up 
‘ by still sharper intellects. It is impossible to bring a discus- 

* sion to a close, because of the diversity of human thought. 
‘ Nor can one hope for finality in a discussion, by resting on 
‘ arguments, approved by some eminent teacher of established 

* reputation, such as Kapila ; because we see that the opinions 
‘ even of Kapila, Kan^da, and other saintly sectaries of 
‘acknowledged eminence, are mutually conflicting.’! Thus 
said S ankaracharya. I hope this will satisfy you how 
dangerous it is to depend on the precarious results of human 
philosophy.” 

Satyakdma .—‘‘ Though it is not directed against any of my 
positions, I must not allow your sweeping attack against 
philosophy to pass without a remark. It is but just that we 
should hear what S^ankaracharya says on the other side 
of the question:—"It cannot be urged that no argument 
‘ is allow^able., Even where the sense of the Vedas is 

* opposed, ^ it is only by logically refuting such false in- 
‘ terpretation that the true sense can be made out, Manu, 
‘too, thought on this wise.’ The Commentator' of the 

edanta^ then C]uotes the author of the Institutes to uphold 
the lawdiilness of argumentation^. Of course neither Vyasa 
—-—--- » ' 
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nor S^ankaracharya will on the whole tolerate an argu¬ 
ment on matters revealed in the S'astra (A^ganiaJ But what 
if we be disagreed (as indeed you and I are,) which is the real 
k^gama —the true record of God’s will ? You cannot expect 
me to be silenced by the authority of that wdiich I do not allow 
to be an authentic statement of the Divine law. The question 
necessarily admits of fair discussion. Then again, though I 
believe with you that God has spoken, it may yet be possible 
that there are provinces of thought in which scientific specula¬ 
tion is not only allowable, but highly laudable. Human philo¬ 
sophy cannot of course, as I have contended, teach a more 
excellent way than Divine revelation. But there are various 
questions, connected with our earthly improvement, on which 
the Divine law is silent, because they fall within the range of 
human investigation. Whatever it is within the power of 
reason to discover, does not need the assistance of revelation. 
Such questions are left to be determined by the light of nature. 
Though not necessarily connected with the well-being of the 
soul in another world, they are subjects justly demanding our 
attention. 

Such philosophy, it must be remembered, can never be 
opposed to God’s will; for one fact can never contradict 
another fact, the book of nature cannot contradict the book 
of revelation—-nor the works of God be otherwise than confor¬ 
mable to His word. The primary duty of man is to inform him¬ 
self of what is required of him in the World ; and, that he may do 
so as •Intelligently as possible, his next duty is to cultivate his 
mind to the utmost extent of his opportunities and capacities. 
It is not the least of a man’s privileges to read, as deeply as he 
can, the book of nature, so full in its delineation of the power 
and wisdom of his heavenly Father. The Bhasha poet^ gives 
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a description, as true as it is beautiful, of the influence c>£ 
material vestiges on human sensibility, when he represen- 
Bharata as deriving, from the foot-prints of an absent brothes*-"* 
all the joy of a personal interview in the charming forests 
Chitrakuta. The pious heart may in like_ manner derive tt*-^ 
unalloyed delight of a communion with his unseen Maker, 
recognizing the vestiges of His wisdom and beneficence in tTi® 

creation around him. ^ 

“ The success which has mamtestly attended the cultivation- 
of natural and experimental science in Europe, is a sufiiciexib 
index of G-od’s will in this respect. Is it possible that tho 
Supreme Being had created the elements, Sjud adapted thoi^- 
properties in such a manner, that water should, by the appli" 
ktion of heat, produce a power capable of propelling vessels 
on the great deep, and dragging trains of carriages on the di'y 
land, without wishing that man should, by the exercise of 
intellect, discover the secret? (Ian a cultivated mind tresa.!/ 
with scorn the science which, by the agency of steam, hifensH 
connected the very antipodes of the globe, as if they were luo 
further off from each other than Clalcntta and Agra -- axxct 
which will one of these days turn Purushottama itself into a 
single Jwaw^aH'rom Kasi ? ‘is it possible that the application 
of certain acids to certain metals should generate a power Toy 
which men, separated by hundreds of miles, might communi¬ 
cate with one another as if they were conversing in the saxnf 
room ; by which the priests of Vis'wes'wara can ask a question . 
and get the reply in a minute from the i^an'das of Jagaitnatlr^; 
and the Creator of the Universe not will that men should aval 1 
themselves of such a power? The most rapid communication , 
which the poetical genius of halidasa could conceive, was Ix.y 
the flight of a cloud from the verdant peak of Eainagiri to tlx* • 
genial atmosphere of Alaka ; but lie put forth the idea onlyr t< > 
condemn it as the reverie of a mad sentimentalist^ smartxrif.* 
under sentence of separation from the wife of his bosoixx. 
Science has however carried facts l)eyond the fictions of poetit * 
imagination. What would Kalidasa have said to a line of 
electric telegraphs connecting Hengal with England, a.n<l 
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carrying messages with a velocity that may anticipate the 
very steeds of the sun ? Is it possible to decry the study of 
science after such triumphs 

Of course the systems of philosophy which have prevailed 
among us for centuries justify much of your apprehensions. 
They have produced no results on which the mind can dwell 
with complacency. The misfortune is that our leading Eishis, 
instead of patientI 57 ' investigating facts, and thence deducing 
general principles, laid down certain dogmatic aphorisms, to 
be received without controversy, or, if discussed at all, to be 
discussed after the manner of a paid advocate. The way 
again in which physics, ethics, and theology were blended (or 
rather, confounded) did service to none of those sciences, but 
propagated and confirmed errors in them all. Such a process 
is apt to alarm all inquirers after truth. 

“But, because a Gotama or Kanada has staked the souFs 
salvation on a precise knowledge of his own categories, and 
imposed his aphorisms on posterity, with the understanding 
that they were to be received, not reasoned against; it is not 
necessary that every teacher of science should follow the 
example. S^ankaracharya says, ' there is no reason whatever 
that one should himself be a fool, merely because an elder was 
a fool. 

“It must also be remembered, in justice to the founders of 
our philosophy, that their eminence in learning, and intel¬ 
lectual activity, necessarily earned for their writings an 
authority to which their successors implicitly submitted. They 
could not help their own greatness. 

“ The rules of philosophical investigation which Gotama and 
Kanada, more especially the latter, propounded, were no doubt 
fundamentally correct. If they had followed oufc those rules 
themselves, and encouraged their followers to do the same, we 
could not have had much to complain of. The pity is that 
they hastily entertained, and dogmatically inculcated, princi¬ 
ples, which cannot stand the tests of their own logic. 

“ Still though a man may, without endangering his soul’s 
welfare, remain ignorant, not only of Gotama’s own ideas of 
the properties of water or air, but also of the real facts, as 
unravelled by the patience and industry of experimental 
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philosophers in Europe, yet human society has undoubtedly 
benefited much by philosophical investigations of physical and 
mental phenomena, in the East no less than the West. The 
definitions of our predecessors have unquestionably contributed 
to precise expressions of truth. 

As to scientific speculations in general, you cannot refuse 
assent to the maxim of your own Veda, that the ignorant are 
murderers of their souls} Those who wilfully throw away 
opportunities of mental improvement, and of philosophical 
investigation, certainly do great injustice to themselves.” 

A'gamika was a good deal affected by the above speech. He 
on his part had not calculated on hearing the names of Gotama 
and Kanada mentioned with any degree of approbation by 
Satyakama. ^‘It is impossible for me,” said he, ‘‘to make a 
hasty statement on all the points that you have advanced. I 
can only promise to think on them. But, Satyakama, you said 
a little while ago—that I greatly misapprehended your doc¬ 
trines and practices, and that you would explain both before 
we parted. I am ready to hear you now.” 

Our host had now a delicate task to perform. He had to 
satisfy his guests that the cry raised against himself had no 
foundation. When men differ in opinion on points of practical 
philosophy or theology, it is no easy work for them to under¬ 
stand each other. Satyakama endeavoured to make out that 
men who freely speculated among themselves, regardless of the 
authority of the Vedas, had no just ground of complaint against 
him—and that his guests had no more right to find faulr with 
him than with one another. 

“The regrets you have expressed,” said he, “at my disap¬ 
pointing expectations formed of me, I accept, not as re¬ 
proaches, but as compliments—not as tokens of disregard, but 
as proofs of kindness and affection. I fear, however, I am in 
your estimation a godless person, without those tender sensibili¬ 
ties, which you think are not compatible with the rejection of 
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the Vedas, and neglect of the duties they enjoin on Brahmins. 
The pictures, which a large portion of our literature has drawn, 
of the doctrines and practices of those, who, in former times, 
impugned the Vedas, readily present themselves to your imag¬ 
ination. You cannot believe that one can reject the Vedas, 
without being a Bauddha, Jain, or Gharvaka, or a demon in¬ 
carnate, such as Kansa or Eavana was. Now will you allow 
me to say that, whilst I pronounce no opinion at present as to 
the correctness of the portraits that S'ankaracharya and Vyasa 
have given of their heretical opponents, I do most unhesita¬ 
tingly repudiate (and with no less depth of feeling than you 
yourself, A^gamika, would,) the supposition that I hold any 
thing akin to the atheistical and sensual doctrines attributed to 
Bauddhas and Charvakas. Let me assure you that, although 
my opinions have changed since I was young, I have not un¬ 
learnt a particle of the horror which we all entertained for 
God-denying and voluptuous principles. You are astonished 
at this ? and yet is it not possible that two things may differ 
from a third, and yet be very far from identical with each 
other ? This is all that I have any right to demand of you 
now:—but so much I may without impertinence demand. 

“ I must embrace another opportunity of explaining in full 
the doctrines which at present guide my conduct. But allow 
me, once for all, to relieve your anxiety on my behalf, by satis¬ 
fying you that not one of the doctrines and practices which 
haunt your imagination, when you think of me, has any coimt- 
enaifbe from myself. You charge me with forgetfulness of 
spiritual duties, because I have ceased to tell the Bandhya 
three times a day. It is not from thoughtless indolence tliat I 
have given up that form of devotional exercise. My maxim 
still is—‘ Evening^ and morning, and at noon-dag, will I pray,' 
It is only because I have found a more excellent way that 
I do not make use of the Sandhyd. I do not indeed invoke 
blessings from the 'waters of dry and 'marshy lands, frovi 
natural and artificial pools,^ nor call uj)on the sun, and the 
elements, to take away in the nwrning sins committed in 
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the night; but it is my practice to cali daily upon Him, 
who made the waters, the sun, and the elements, to confess 
before Him, morning and evening, both what^ I have done 
and what I have left undone, and to ask His pardon for 
sins, of thoughti word, and deed, whether committed at night 
or in the day. 

You have also charged me with abandonment of my 
Swadharma. Now do not consider it a mere cavil, if I ask 
you, what do you mean by Swadharma' f 

“ Why, ijour own religion,'* said Tarkakama, rather impa¬ 
tiently. 

Pardon me,” said Satyakama, if I repeat the question— 
What is my own religion V* 

The Hindu religion to which you were born—the religion 
of the people of India. That is plain enough as a definition.” 

The Hindu religion ! does such a term or idea occur in any 
S'astra. Will you cite a passage of S'ruti or Smriti, giving such 
a definition of Sw’adharma?” 

Tarkakama paused for a moment—when A^gamika remarked, 

Yes 1 it is singular the term Hindu is not found in our sacred 
language, and yet we speak of the Hindu religion. I wonder- 
how we got such a term. I fancy we got it from the Moham¬ 
medans.” 

Satyahdina, —The oldest writing in which the word, or 
something very like it, occurs, is a portion of the Hebrew 
scriptures^ The Greeks appear to have got it from some 
eastern country, and rendered it ‘ India,' and the Arabians 
and Persians We received it no doubt from the 

Mohammedans.” 

Whatever the origin of the word may be,” said Tarkakama, 
“ here we have it—and by the Hindu religion we mean the 
religion of the inhabitants of this country. I mean the right¬ 
ful inhabitants of our Punyabhumi, excepting of course such 
men as the .Mohammedans, Parsees, and other foreigners who 
have recently settled here.” 

Satyakmna, —But where do you find the religion of the 
rightful inhabitants of the country ?” 

Tarkakima, —You are putting questions after the manner 
of Vakeels in the courtsof course, in the Veda and other 
S'astras.” 

Pardon me again,” said Satyakama, I mean no offence ; 
but I am not aware of any system inculcated in the Sbuti and 
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the Smriti which maybe called the religion of the rightful 
inhabitants of this country. Nor is it easy to determine who 
are the rightful inhabitants of our Punyabhumi. The Vedas 
speak of the A! ryas^ and it is supposed by many learned persons 
that the A'ryas were emigrants from the other side of the 
Indus. But whether they were emigrants or aborigines, they 
certainly did not form one community with the Dasyus, spoken 
of also as inhabitants of the country—and there could be no 
system which might be called their common religion. And 
there were Eakshases, also inhabiting the country, whose 
Sioadharrna, or religion, as you have expounded the term, 
consisted in acts which it would not be safe in us to en¬ 
courage, though Eama Chandra himself did not deny it was 
their Dharma^” 

“ But the Eakshases never pretended to be any other than 
enemies of Brahmins.” 

‘‘ Very true—but they were nevertheless rightful inhabitants 
of the country. All I contend for, is that there is no system 
in the S'astras, which maybe called the common religion of all 
Hindus.” 

“ But the Eakshases were not Hindus.'' 

I do not know that you can deny them the right of occupa¬ 
tion in the country^ But I will not dispute that point with 
you. You acknowledge the Shidras as Hindus—do you not 
Certainly. If we were to discard the Shidras, tivelve aiDias 
or more of our community would be lopped off—The Eajah, 
our (?wn Zemindar, would himself be excluded. And we 
should lose almost all patrons of our religion.” 

‘‘ Well:—do the S'astras inculcate any common Dharma for 
Brahmins and S^idras? I suppose you cannot answer the 
question in the affirmative. The Brahmins have to study and 
meditate on the Vedas—S'udras only to do service to the twice- 
born. ‘ Only one duty,’ says Menu, ‘ has the Creator ordained 
to the S'udra—to serve the three superior orders.’ And this is 
•his swadharma. 

'' Granted—what then ?” 
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Swadharma, then, means the duties proper for one’s class. 
I only wish to understand the precise nature of the charge 
against me. I suppose I may expect that you will not encour¬ 
age the vulgar clamour in this respect. People ignorant of the 
S'astra think that all Hindus have a community of Dharma— 
a word by which they understand religion, when, as we have 
just seen, it more properly means class-duty. The word Hindu 
is unknown in the S^mti and S7nrifi, and there is no other term 
by which the whole body of rightful occupiers of our 'pumja-^ 
hhivmi may be designated. If there were a community^ of 
religion, there would surely be a name whereby to designate it/’ 

TarkaMma. —“ A'ryavarta is synonymous with Punyabhurni. 
I should say the word A'rya would be a common designation.” 

'‘But,” said Satyakama, A'rya cannot possibly include 
Dasyu, with which it is plainly contrasted in the Vedas, and 
I believe it excludes S'lidra. ' The Brahmin is a caste divine ; 
the S'lidra from Asiiras or demonsk’ You would hardly be 
disposed to call the S^iidra an A'rya.” 

“ But why all this discussion? Granted, Swadharma means 
the peculiar duties of one’s own class. Can its observance be 
the less binding for that ?” 

“ Let it be understood then, that I am to be put on my trial 
on a charge of deviating from the duties of my class. Will 
• you tell me what those duties are ? ” 

“ Maiiu’s summary,” said Tarkakama, “ is no doubt the 
best. ‘ To Brahmins he assigned the duties of reading the 
‘ Veda, teaching it, of sacrificing, of alluring others to sacrifice, 
‘ of giving alms (if they be rich), and, if indigent, of receiving 
‘gifts®.” 

“ You cannot easily convict me,” said Satyakama, “ of 
habitual neglect of all these duties, unless I voluntarily plead 
guilty of doubting the inspiration of the Veda.” 

“ Well,” said Tarkakama, “ there can be no difficulty in 
showing that you have not been particularly careful in abstain¬ 
ing from acts forbidden in numerous texts of the S^astras, 
such as the following : ‘ The Brahmin is not to dine with the 
Shidra^’” 
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‘‘You have not given the full meaning of that text, as 
expounded by Eishis. The Brahmin is not to take any food 
supplied by a S'lidra. Even raw materials ^ such as ghee, and 
unprepared rice, given personally by a S^iidra, are forbidden 
to him. Is that not the teaching of the S'astras ? 

“Itis,” said A^gamika. “ There can be no doubt about it.” 

“ Well then,” said Satyakama, “ although on my trial, allow 
me to suggest another rule, which may further strengthen the 
cause of the prosecution, whenever a Brahmin is arraigned 
before you for breach of duty. The Brahmin is prohibited to 
cook for the S'udra,—to perform religious offices for him—to 
folloio the profession of arms—or to live by his pen or by selling 
his learning. Is that not the dictum of the S^astras ^ ” 

“ There can be no doubt about,” it said A^gamika. 

“Hear now my defence”—said Satyakama. “You have 
lamented over me as an apostate from my Swadharma. We 
have seen that the observance of our Swadharma means the 
observance of all the rules we have just cited, and many others 
which we have not cited. Do you not see that if I am to be 
lamented over as an apostate, there are myriads of others who 
are as fitting objects of your compassion. If my friend 
Tarkakama condemns me, I find myself condemned in very 
good company. Whosoever, being a Brahmin, follows the 
occupation of a paid professor of our sacred language, in a 
College or School, whosoev^'er officiates as a village priest, or at 
poojahs in the houses of S^fidras, whosoever accepts from 
S'ddi^s offerings of any thing eatable, whosoever enlists in an 
army, or works for his livelihood as secretary or clerk, is as 
much an object of your compassion, as one that may have 
given up the Sandhya, or renounced his Dharma, as the vulgar 
would say. How many Brahmins do you think there are who 
can stand a searching investigation on these points,*? You 
have no doubt heard of a society called the Dharma Sabha; 
you will recollect who its president was—a Eaja of the S^iidra 
caste, while the Secretary was a Brahmin.” 

“ What could we do under the circumstances ” said Tarka¬ 
kama. “ No Brahmin could be found possessing sufficient 
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influence to be fit for tbe President’s office. We were glad to 
accept the assistance which the Eajah rendered, though a 
S'lidra. We have no longer Kshetriya princes. There would 
be none to defend our Dharma, if we did not allow S'udra 
zemindars to support it.” 

“ They support your Dharma by really destroying it. It is 
like the visit of congratulation which S'ani paid on the birth of 
Ganes'a— ike infanfs head dropping off from his neck, the 
moment the v isitor’s eyes fell onii^. The S'lidra that puts him¬ 
self at the head of a society, having Brahmins for its members, 
breaks through his Sicadlmrma, by placing himself in such a 
position—and the Brahmins, who are members, break through 
theirs, by humbling themselves before those who ought to be 
their servants. What they then defend is neither the spirit nor 
the letter—but the carcase of their Dharma, strangled to death 
by the Sabha itself,” 

Taiffakdma. — “ It would be impossible to maintain our real 
position over the S'lidras at a time when we have no Kshetriyas 
to defend our Dharma, or to make public provision for our 
maintenance, and the S'lidras have risen to such power as 
Rajahs and landholders.” 

Satyakdma. — “I am rather surprized Tarkakama at your 
defending deviations from Stcadharma on the part of men,' like 
the domestic priest of our S'lidra zemindar, while you are still 
eagerly condemning me for my departures. You say, there are 
no Kshetriya patrons of Brahmins—no provisions for them 
from the public revenue—how are they to maintain themselves ? 
They are compelled to accept .service from Siidra patrons. I 
do not wish to contradict your position., Let me however 
remind you of what the Sri Bhagavat says: ‘ While there is the 
‘ bare ground, why labour for beds ? While there is your own 
‘ arm, why labour for a pillow ? While the palms of your hands 
‘ may be joined, why trouble yourself for dishes and platters ? 

‘ While there are barks on trees, why labour for raiment ? And 
‘ —are rags never found on the high way ? Do not hospitable 
‘ trees give alms ? Are rivers dried up ? Are caves closed up ? 

‘ Besides—does not the Lord support all who seek his protec- 
‘tion? Why then do the wise serve those wbo are blinded by 
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‘the pride of wealth^*?” You may admit this reasoning if it 
please you. But if you persist in saying that hard necessity has 
driven the stipendiary professors of our Colleges, the domestic 
priests of our S’udra nobility, the Brahmin clerks of our public 
offices, to a deviation from the rulers of Stvadharma, then it is a 
confession, that the observance of on?' oion religion is impossi¬ 
ble in these days. Do not then insist on its observance, since 
it is impossible to maintain it in its integrity. Scarcely a 
single Brahmin keeps to the prescribed rules of his class. You 
confess it would be impossible to observe them all in these 
days. But Kapila says rightly, what is impossible is no rule — 
though enjoined^ it is no injunctions^ 

A^gamika here heaved a deep sigh, and said, “ Alas for the 
humiliation of our Sanatana (eternal) Dharma in this Kali 
Yuga!” 

“ You need not grieve, friend A'^gamika,"’ said Satyakama, 
“ for there is no such thing as an eternal Dharma to be deduced 
from the SAstras. Class rules, now called sioadliarma, do not 
seem to have existed from the commencement of Indian 
society. There are no traces of them in the oldest Mantras of 
the Vedas. And it is said in the Mahabharata itself, that there 
was at first no distinction—the lohole un iverse was of Brahma^, 
the distinction arose subsequently from different occupations. 
The caste rules, then, could not have existed at that time. 
They were formed long after in the age of the Puranas—and if 
they are not strictly observed in the present day, it is because 
the castes have been much modified under new influences. 
Surely there is no sanatana, or eternal, Dharma in all this. 
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Our stmdhcmna, as we have been speaking of it, may have 
existed in the mediaeval period of Hinduism—but certainly it 
had no existence in the Mantra period, and, as you see, it has 
very much changed in the present era of foreign domination.” 

TarhaTidma. —But I cannot allow that one becomes an 
apostate by officiating for S'lidras, or accepting gifts of eatables 
from them. A Brahmin’s dignity may be somewhat compro¬ 
mised thereby, but he does not cease to be a Brahmin.” 

Satijakdma, —Many texts inveigh as strongly against such 
degrading acts, as they do against any other delinquency which 
you may call more heinous. While other texts again speak of 
the indelible character of the Brahmin’s sanctity, so that he 
can never forfeit his superior station, how gross soever his 
delinquency may be. But you will not deny, Tarkakama, that 
some of the S'astras, at least, not only tolerate, but highly 
applaud a total renunciation of caste, or, in other words, our 
oimi Dkarma.’' 

Tarka'kdma, —What do you mean ? 

Satijahcinia. —‘‘ I mean when a person joins any of the sectsi, 
and devotes himself to some peculiar ishta devatd, whether it 
be a form of Vishnu or of S'iva.” 

Tarkakdona, —‘‘Ah, but then, he renounces the world for his 
ishta devatd, and, with the world, all its occupations and 
pleasures—every thing appertaining to it—and, consequently, 
its DUTIES also,” 

Satyakdma. —“ So may one, for aught you know to the 
contrary, that gives up iiis stoadharryia for the sake of some 
other ishta devatd. At any rate the renunciation of the world 
by a sectary does not mean that he may not marry and keep 
house. For such persons are not unfrequently exhorted'^ to 
lead ‘ household ’ lives, and yet they are absolved from the 
bondage of sioadliarma. Nor are shortcomings in point of 
personal character considered a disqualification for such liberty, 
for, it is added, that if a person, giving up caste from religious 
motives,/aife in attaining his end, he suffers no harm thereby.” 
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xUffamika ,—‘‘ That h only when one ^ivcs up caste for Ilari, 
i.c., Vishnu*'’ 

Saijjakim^^^ hut the principle of al)andonin |4 

one's own rdiffion (as tlie vulj^ar understand l)y Swjidliar- 
nia) for somethinj^ more excellent—some islita (levatd to 
whicli the mind is devoted, is recognized, nay applauded, 
in the B^dstni, Whether 1 have found a more excellent 
way to justify my act, is a point on whi(d) I will not 
offer evidence now and, indeed, according to Indian custom, 
one ought not to pry into another's ishta demtd, that being a; 
pure (lucstion of conscitmee with liim. 13ut if occasion sliould 
offer, and you desires it, I, for my part, sluill luivc no scruple in 
laying before you the grounds on wliicli 1 adhere to my fjord 
and Master." 

Tarlmkdnna.--'' ihit to what extent soever a person iiuiy 
deviates from liis Swadharma, we have never heard him say lit^ 
does not r<iV(u;c^nce the Vedas. All Hindus, ineJuding Sudras 
and He(dari(‘s, l>ow to the authority of tliosc oracles of 
inspiration," 

Hiidras ennnot know any tiling of tlui 
Vedas, Ixauiusc*. tliey an*, not allowe<l (wem to fK‘a.r them read— 
and tlicsre e,an lat no rnd rev(vrene.(‘, for a Scripture witlioiit 
knowing s«ime.tlung aliout it. As to tlu*. secta,ri(!s, tlu‘y ;u'e 
glad enougli to seizci on ajty passage* that may he. torl.mvd into 
;ui Jipproval of iluur opinions, but it is evitUuit tlu^y eaje^ little 
for texts of tlu‘, Vedas wlum ojiposeul to tlmir stmlinumts. Ami 
it is notorious tliey luive fajirieMiteel many lJpa»nisli;uls in orde^r 
to biiguile the unwa,ry. Such vague and (jimstionabh* 
reverencis proehicing tlu^ most opposites doe-trirms a,ml praeitiees 
ciiimoi lie recognizeal a^s a bond of union in Hinduism, for 
even the Jesuits of Madura (vxhibit(;d some -snvh r<‘.venmec‘. 
You may liave heard of their forgm'ies." 

rurA*uA’d/;m.—‘‘ J'he secJijiries a,re a std of ignoraait fana.ti(*K'-. 

dupes of cunning ami ambitious headers. If tlie.ir minds had 
lieen enlightemsl hy the tiauJiing (»f (lotajua, Ka.pihi, ami 
'others, they would uot luive luion so unste,a.dy." 

HittynhUna*^ —Some* of tlie stHvta»ries liave ideals of Uivine 
love, and are aninuhtal by seiitinumts of devotion to the 
Supreme Hiung, wliicIi tliey wotdd fast unlearn, under ilu^ 
teaching of (iotama and Kanada. And as to Swa,dliarma, 
tliosc doctors would make quick work of it." 

TarkaJmms.— ' You must lie greatly mistaken. 1 wonder 
the more at your mistakra because even foreign scliolars 
profess the greatest respect for tlie schools of philosophy, 
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thoiigli they despise our rites and ceremonies. 1 should like to 
disabuse your mind by pointing out in detail the excellencies 
of those systems, and refuting your objections.” 

Satyakdina .—“ I shall be very happy to listen to your 
explanations.” 

Tarkakama was going to commence his explanations, 
when A'gamika, having no great relish for them, and per¬ 
ceiving that the son of Kasyapa had already driven the solar 
car nearly over our heads, proposed that we should stop this 
intellectual repast, however pleasant, and look for something 
more material, which, whatever his philosophical friends might 
say to the contrary, he, for his part, particularly felt the need 
of at that moment; promising, if it pleased the company, 
to come some other morning to listen to Tarkakama’s explana¬ 
tions. All assenting to the proposal, the meeting was adjourned 
to Monday week. 

Such, my learned friend, was the conversation I witnessed 
between the parties I have already named. The whole 
occurrence was so novel—almost startling—that I could not 
forbear sending you this full account. If any thoughts strike 
you after reading it, pray let me have the benefit of them. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Pursuant to the arrangement of the previous week, I went 
to Satyakama’s as early as I could on Monday, hoping, though 
not sanguinely expecting, to witness the conference proposed 
by Tarkakama. We had all made a grand mistake in appoint¬ 
ing that morning for the discussion. On the day of the first 
conference, we did not remember that our almanacs held out 
the threat of an eclipse to the beautiful moon, which had been 
waxing for several nights past. The giant was right earnest 
in verifying the threat. Nearly a third of the splendid orb 
which rose in the evening, shedding its nectareous beams on a 
delighted world, was in the ruthless demon's grasp for more 
than tw^o hours after midnight. The excitement produced by 
the event turned night into day. Every lane and alley was 
crowded by men, women, and children, some begging, others 
giving alms, and all in breathless haste moving towards the 
river. For A'gamika to think of rest in such a night was 
impc«3sible. The ceremonies, usual on such occasions, occupied 
him nearly till the close of the third watch. He could hardly 
have any sleep after that. It was not to be expected that he 
could take part in a conference on speculative subjects after 
the fatigue and excitement of a sleepless night. He did not 
make his appearance at all. 

Nor was Tarkakama punctual in coming. It is not proba¬ 
ble that a mere lunar eclipse could have disturbed the repose 
of an admirer of Bhashkaracharya, but he did not wish to 
appear singular in his practice, and was resolved not to show 
any disrespect to the institutions which governed the conduct 
of his countrymen. 

Our friends are not yet arrived,” said Satyakama ‘'per¬ 
haps they fihd it inconvenient to come this morning, because 
of last night’s eclipse.” 

“ I have no doubt,” said I, '‘that is the cause of their ab¬ 
sence. But I am not sorry your conference is postponed. As 
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I never paid much attention to the dogmas of the schools, th<3 
discussion will not be the less interesting to me, if meanwhile 
I can revive my knowledge of the Sutras. The fact is we 
oenerally receive our ideas of the Nyaya and other systems ah 
seconder third hand. Pew of us ever read the Sutras therca-- 
selves. The Bhashaparichchheda and the Vedanta Sara afe 
text-books with most of us. The Sutras of Gotama are in¬ 
deed studied to some extent. But how few have read even 
the Vedanta Sutras. How still fewer are those who have seen, 
(to say nothing of reading) the Sutras of Kanada, Kapila, 
Patanjall and Jaimini. And yet we all talk of the Vaiseshika, 
Miinansa, and Sankhya, as if we were quite familiar witlx 
them. I should be glad to know something definitely of them. 
But what puzzles me most is that the different schools are 
supposed to discuss one another’s views. We hear of Gotama 
replying to Kapila, and Kapila to Gotama; of Vyasa assailing' 
Kanada, and Kanada Vyasa. How could the earlier philoso¬ 
pher reply to the later? or are we to suppose that they 
knew one another’s opinions by supernatural vision, and 
that the earlier sage replied to the later by anticipation -•=' 

A mystery seems to hang over the whole question. Is it- 
quite impossible to trace the gradual formation of the various 
schools?’' 

idatijakdma .—“ It is perfectly true, as you have said, tha't 
Brahmins often talk of the opinions of Gotama and Kanada 
without caring to read their Sutras for themselves. They 
thereby give circulation to erroneous opinions on the subject. 

It is commonly believed, is it not ? that while Kapila discarded. . 
the idea of a Supreme Intelligence creating the universe, 
Gotama and Kanada repudiated such atheistical views, and 
laboured hard to prove the existence of an Almighty and 
Intelligent efficient cause who arranged the universe.” 

“ Of course” said I, “ that is the traditional account we have 
of those eminent Eishis’ doctrines.” 

” The Sutras do not bear out the tradition,” said Satyakama.. 

“ I will show you the Sutras on some future occasion. Witlx 
reference to the order in which the various schools were formed, 

—that is a question which has often exercised my thoughts! 
Last night I put some ideas on paper on the subject, which I 
would have read to you, but that I fear they are very crude 
and undigested.” 

“You have no doubt studied the subject,” said I, “though 
h seems you have not drawn the right conclusions. Such, 
however, is my desire to enlarge my general knowledge of the 
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(jU(‘sti(>Ti, that 1 hIkiII ^laclly liear what you have written. Do 
th<‘r(‘fore your pa|)(a;.*’ 

Hats'ak/niEi accordingly read as follows:— 

“ It is V(‘ry difticiilt to trace tlie origin of ITindu pliilosophy. 
Onr aiKa'cnt writei*K Imve left no ripcords wliich can lie propcady 
called liistorical. (Vlvarnisof pntviry, hy whicli tiudr nu'nds 

Win:e <*,uptivaled at an early period, inaintained their power to 
th(^ last.* Net only in the di^partnient of Hiilijcadive theolo<iy 
(where the facilities wliiidi poetry lends to d(‘votion cannot la; 
d(;nicM!), hul in liislfadca! narrative's, in scifaice and pliilo" 
sopliy also, tlie ^cnins of poetry liad al^soluti* sway, trin* 
inetaphysies of Isovara Krislina, and tin; astrononiy of lUnls- 
karacduirya arc* hotli in verse, Ideasant reading it was, no 
doubt, to havi' ihc' fuseinadicrns of poetry aloii^ witfi the dry facts 
of history, arnl tin* si<*rn priuci{)les erf scientH*. Dut notlnn ;4 can 
Ih* had in tlie we»rld without a prici*. If histeay an<! seieuet^ 
were made ttteonlrihute j)lea.sures and amusements wliitdi tiny 
wen* not hound to supply, it Ims laa‘U \ii the expemse of their 
projier trilaUos t nit !i a ml exaciittnh*. ''Fhe (*xchan^’e has 
lH*en no benefit, hut rather the* re.V(‘rs(*, Wlnm tin* annals of 
kingdoms, and the {|(*tiniiie)ns of sci<*n(ue, an;| 4 iven in poetry, it 
is oliviems ihat the. labour required for <;onductijqx critical uani 
inductive investi* 4 atie>ns will he in constant dan^m* of heiiiK 
supplanted by tlie comparatively inon!af4n‘(;aJde c»xc‘rcise of tin* 
ima|L(inatioii and fa:nc*y. 

And as to cdironolo^y nolhiriij^ean he a more }u*terof 4 i;neotiH 
compQitnd j>f />c;.s*.s*/7e7///Vx and intp(mHihi/ifi(\s. You have tin* 
same Viswamitra, putting' Ilaadskdaindra hi tin* trial of Ids faith, 
and aftc'rwards eoiniuctin^ Kama (’iiandra to tin* palace ed* 
rla.mika,. You ha vt* the sann* \oasds!itha at the courts of Dilipa 
and Dasaratha. 

‘y\(;cordinady we are left to ^jrope our way in tin* dark as we 
lH*st may. All emr writi‘rs were* pot*ts. h\*n!ts an* so hlended 
in ilieir compositions with fu'tieais, that it is im|)oHsil>h* to 
disintegrate* tlu‘m.” 

Kutd’ ad<h‘d he, folding his paper with some dirfidc‘nc*e, 

I am afraid what 1 am reading iHyrreIc‘Va,nt to your f{m*sii(m. 
Yoii j)rohaJ>ly do not care ahout the early history of the Drain* 
minical intedkot, nor the way in which tlie varfoiis scdiools of 
philosopliy acose.'* ** Pray giMin/^said la;t me ln‘a.r what 
you have wriit(‘iL 1 f(*el mucli interestcal in tin* cpiestion liow 
these sevcutiJ syshmis origimitetl : \sid<di was tin* e*arlic*Ht, ami 
winch tile most recent/’ 
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I do not protend to unravel that mystery, but perhaps 
some light will he thrown by a consideration of the Sutras 
themselves.” Satyakama then continued to read : “ In the 
midst of the obscurities in which the want of historical 
records has left us, one thing we may assume as certain, 
that the Brahminical mind was formed in the mould of the 
Vedas. Indian scholars were from the earliest times possessed 
with the highest notions of reverence for those writings. In 
all questions, whether political or religious, dogmatic or philo¬ 
sophical, the authority of the Vedas was conclusive. None 
dared to contradict what they inculcated. No appeal to reason 
or experience lay from their verdict. 

But the Vedas are for the most part known to our country¬ 
men, now, by name only. Probably not one of our contem¬ 
poraries has read the whole of them—or even seen them in 
their integrity. European enterprise has given portions of 
them to • the world, but few of us think it worth our while 
to procure or peruse them. The small tracts, distinguished by 
the name of Upanishads, are alone familiarly known to any of 
us. Nay it appears that our standard authors on theology and 
physics confined their attention to those tracts, for it is but 
seldom we meet with Vedic passages, quoted in their writings, 
which may not be traced to some Upanishad or other. 

The division of our Vedas, it is well-known, is two-fold, into 
Mantras and Brahmanas. The former may generally be con¬ 
sidered devotional, the latter ceremonial and dogmatic. As for 
the short treatises called Upanishads, they are, with a few 
exceptions, appendices, to the dogmatic* parts, and? like 
codicils of wills, are held to be the most recent, and there¬ 
fore the most matured, expositions of the authors' minds. They 
profess to be repositories of 'paramdyd, or superior knowledge, 
pd look down on the great bulk of the Vedas, as apara, or 
inferior. They contain some rude indications of philosophic 
thought, and, like the twinklings of stars in a dark night, may 
occasionally serve as guides in a history of Hindu philosophy. 
They do not however exhibit any great attempt at method, 
arrangement, classification, or argument. Even there the 
poetry predominates over the logic. Bold ideas abruptly strike 
your fancy, but you find no clue to the associations which called 
them forth in the author's mind, and search in vain for the 
reasons on which they were based. Sublime thoughts are not 
wanting, but they resemble sudden flashes, at which you may 
gaze for a moment, but are, immediately after, left, in deeper 
darkness than ever. Nor are they free from those irregular 
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flights of the imagination in which poets, with vitiated tastes, 
delight to indulge, setting at defiance all rules of decency and 
morality h 

The Upanishads appear from their language and style 
to have been the latest, and the Mantras, the earliest of Vedic 
compositions. It may be a delicate question, but it is one 
which ought not to be unfairly suppressed, whether the authors 
of the earliest compositions, the Mantras, profess to have 
written them down as inspired records. You are fond of saying 
that fchey were breathed out by Brahma at the time of the crea¬ 
tion, and yet you speak of the liishi of each Mantra, The Man- 
tra itself is such that its Bishi may well be supposed to have 
composed and chanted it, and there is nothing as to matter 
and style which could possibly require divine illumination. 

'' That our ancestors looked on the Vedas with such reverence 
is no marvel. The Vedas were the first national efforts in the 
department of literature. In the infancy of literature, the 
ignorant, who did not know how to read or write, would 
naturally look upon those mysterious talents as divine endow¬ 
ments, as especial instances of Saraswati’s grace. They would 
accordingly feel a sort of religious veneration for such gifted 
and highly favoured persons, and consider their writings as 
divine inspirations. 

‘‘ The Mantras again were hymns. Those who could not 
read, would listen to their recital with the greater devotion, 
and learn to rehearse them in moments of leisure. And those, 
who could read, would go over them as religious exercises. 

Rhythmical phraseology is always favourable to the senti¬ 
ment of devotion. The fine versification of the Mantras, their 
excellent adaptation for chanting and music, were charms 
which could not fail to impress both readers and hearers. 
They accordingly considered them as the voice of God. No 
wonder that in the language of poets even birds and beasts 
should be subject to the spell of Vedic recitations. 

‘'The reverence, first accorded to the Mantras, was easily 
extended to the whole Vedas. Their interpretation was held a 
secondary point. It was received as tradition handed it down. 
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No one dared to expound the Veda in a novel way. The faith 
and practice of one generation were quietly followed by that 
which succeeded it. Indeed the question with the generality 
of men in all countries has been, not, What says the law ? 
but, What says practice ? 

“ The Vedas formed from the first the peculiar inheritance 
of the learned, who were honoured under the title of Brahmins. 
Originally all who could, were allowed to read them. This 
appears to be the meaning of the tradition in the Mahabha- 
rata, that there was no distinction of castes in the beginning, 
and that the distinction arose subsequently from diversities of 
occupations—and, it may be added, of talents. The learned 
were then classed in a separate order—the Brahmins—who 
became the priests of the whole nation, charged with the 
duty, and endowed with the privilege of tapasij or divine 
meditation, for the benefit of themselves and of the whole 
community. The fact is attested by the Eamayana, the oldest 
of epic or Pouranic poems, which says that, in the Satya-yuga, 
devotional exercises were not allowed to any but Brahmins h 
And indeed some such spiritual privilege must have been the 
monopoly of the priestly order, when Vis'wamitra and Janaka, 
excluded therefrom by their birth, made such strenuous efforts 
to partake of it. 

'' That the right of engaging personally in hard religious 
exercises was not considered an empty privilege, will appear 
from a story, related in the oldest epic poem, just named 
After Kama had returned home from his expedition to Lanka, 
and commenced a happy and prosperous reign in Oudh, a Brah- 
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ruin came to his door, bitterly complaining of the untimely 
death of a child, only five years old, and attributing the tragical 
event to some curse under which the kingdom lay, owing to the 
Idng’s want of watchfulness, Kama, listened to the Brahmin’s 
invcxdives with self reproach, and could not, with such a humi¬ 
liating fact before him, gainsay the Brahmin’s conclusion. 
Advised by ministers and Kishis, he proceeded, sword in hand, 
to search out the unknown cause of the national sin. By the 
side of a tank he discovered a man absorbed in deep and austere 
devotion, (diallenged by the king, the devotee gave his name 
(Hdmbiica), and confessed his race (Sudra). For a servile man 
to seek admission to the society of gods by such religious exer¬ 
cises, was an iniquity, which sufficiently accounted for the 
national calamity. With one stroke of his sword, the king 
severed the Biidra’s head from his body. Indra and the other 
gods fell into ecstacies of delight at the i^romptness with wdiich 
the son of Dasaratha exterminated such a crying evil, and 
immediately sent down a perfumed shower of celestial flowers, 
acknowledging at the same time that the stop, so effectually 
put to the aspiring Sudra’s attempt to obtain a footing in 
heaven, was a service done to themselves. And Rama was 
tlien assured that the moment the wretched man's head 
dropped from his neck, life was restored to the Brahmin’s son. 

“ Although tb('. Kshetriyas ware afterwards (in Tretayuga, 
says the Kamayanah admitted to the privilege of devotional 
exercises, they were only allowed to ren-d the Ah‘das for 
theinselves. They were roi*l)idden to teach or expound them. 
That 'Still remained the exclusive privilege of Brabmanical 
scliolars, to whom implicit oliedicnce was paid wlien tliey laid 
down any doctrine. 

“ This implicit obedience appears to have been cheerfully 
accorded to them in the Vedic period. The whole community 
tmtertained such high notions of their learning and sanctity, 
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that none dared to dispute their authority. Between that 
period and the age of the Dars'anas, however, a tremendous 
revolution had taken place in the opinions of men. 

From extreme credulity to extreme infidelity the transition 
is easy. Those who were called upon to render implicit obedi¬ 
ence to the Brahmanical college, began to question the very 
foundations of sacerdotal authority. The Brahmanical hierarchy 
had become so powerful, as to set the sovereignty of kings and 
princes at defiance. The fear of incurring their malediction— 
an anathema, the effects of which would be felt for countless 
generations,—would haunt the priest-ridden minds of Kshetriyas 
by day and by night, if ever they set themselves in opposi¬ 
tion to Brahmins. The legend of Haris'chandra, who con¬ 
sented to sell his queen and his only son, and submitted 
to the vilest of servitudes, rather than incur the conse¬ 
quences of a Brahmin’s resentment, bears conclusive evidence 
of the fact. At length, however, a prince arose in the 
royal line of Ikshwaku, (to which Harishhandra himself 
belonged,) determined to dissolve the charm by which the 
minds of men were held in servitude to the Brahmins. 
Sakya Muni imposed on himself the task of reforming the 
religion of his country. He cared not, like Vis'wamitra, for 
promotion to the Brahminical College—nor, like Janaka, for 
occasional participation in their exclusive privileges—nor yet 
for inflicting such temporary humiliation on the priestly order, 
as was implied in B.amachandra’s triumph over Parus^arama. 
Disgusted, when young, with the evils of disease and death, he 
renounced the pleasures of dignity and royalty, and went •about 
preaching every where on the necessity of seeking for Nirvana, 
or release from transmigrations, as the only remedy for the 
evils of life. He pronounced the rites and ceremonies of the 
Veda to be idle sports, and the exclusive privileges arrogated 
by the Brahmins, to be emptj^ pretensions. He assailed the 
authority of the very books on wBich those pretensions were 
founded. He declared that the division of castes w^as a mere 
human invention, and invited all ranks to assemble under his 
banners on a footing of equality. The Brahmins add that he 
also denied the immortality of the soul, and pronounced the 
expectation of a future world to be a vain reveried Whether 

Sarvadars'ana Sangraha. 
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Buddhism was really liable to the charge of materialism pre¬ 
ferred against it by the Brahmins, or not, it certainly had no 
divine revelation to plead for its support, nor could it appeal to 
any tradition in its favor. It could only stand on its rational 
pretensions. The study of philosophy and metaphj^sics was 
therefore absolutely needed for its very existence. So long as 
men believed in the infallibility of the’Veda, they could appeal 
to its texts for the decision of controversies and the solution 
of doubts. But when revelatioo was ignored, disputes could 
only be settled by the verdict of reason. The necessities 
of Buddhism rendered the cultivation of logic and meta¬ 
physics absolutely indispensable, and thus \vere the first 
attempts at philosophy called forth in India. Hence it 
was that the terms Haituhi and Hetti-S'astra were applied to 
the heretical systems. 

“Buddhism however failed to maintain its ground against 
the Brahmins. It was driven to seek refuge in regions wdiither 
the Brahmins did not care to pursue it, and where it found as firni 
a footing as Brahminism itself had on the plains of Hindustan. 

“But though expelled from India, Buddhism left strong 
traces of its anti-Vedic rationalism on the field it abandoned. 
It had infected the Brahminical mind itself. It had sown the 
seeds of heresy in the very camp of orthodoxy, and fostered 
among the champions of the S'astra themselves, a spirit of 
discontent with its ritual. Hence it is that so little of rever¬ 
ence for the Veda is found in the systems of philosophers. 
All the Dars^anas are branded in the Padma Purana as equallj" 
pernicious with Buddhism, and equally destructive of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Veda. S'iva openly confesses to his wife 
Parvati that he had himself taught those doctrines of darkness, 
in the forms of Kanada and others, with a view to bring about 
the destruction of the woridb 
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‘‘ Of our six Darsanas, or schools of philosophy, two, ho’w- 
ever, those of Jaimini and Vyasa, are generally considered 
orthodox—while the other four are looked upon with great 
suspicion by the Brahmins themselves^. I think that the 
Bars'anas of Jaimini and Vyasa, (called the Former and Latter 
Mimansas, or deciders,) were written wuth a view to correct 
the errors of their predecessors, and were of more recent dates 
than the rest. 

The Nyaya and the Stokhya are in fact a sort of compro¬ 
mise between Brahminism and Buddhism. They contain as 
much of the Buddhist element, as could be held without danger 
to Brahminical supremacy. The authors p7*ofess to uphold the 
Veda, because experience had taught them that the dignity of 
their order could not be maintained without the Veda—and 
they inculcate the reality of future states of life against the 
Buddhists. But the spirit of their teaching is quite as hostile 
to the ritual of the Veda as that of Buddhism. 

''I believe therefore that the Nyaya and Sankhya were 
among the first fruits of the Brahminical intellect, when it 
sought to enlist the aid of rationalism in the service of the 
Brahminical order. As to the question of priority between the 
two systems themselves, the fact of one of the Sankhya Sutras 
making plain reference to the Nyaya, and speaking of the 
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six categories of the Vaiseshika may be considered as decisive 
proof in favor of the Nyaya. Such evidence, it is true, is far 
from being conclusive, because there have been many interpo¬ 
lations ;—but the Nyaya is the least controversial among the 
systems, and there is no reason of any cogency for rejecting 
the authenticity of the Sankhya Siitra in question. The 
Nyaya may therefore be considered the first production of 
Brahminical philosophy after the overthrow of Buddhism in 
India. 

The prevalence of Buddhism had convinced the Brahmins 
of the use of metaphysics in conducting controversies, and 
especially in refuting objections—and of the risks, they ran, of 
incurring the contempt of the community by confining their 
attention to the simple ritual of the Vedas. The Nyaya with 
its orderly array of scientific terms, its physics, logic, and 
metaphysics, loas jnanifestly fitted to train and quicken the 
intellectual powers. 

While heresy had been rampant, the vast majority of the 
Brahminical order were unable to think for themselves, or 
unlearn prejudices already instilled into their minds. The 
reasons for which Sudras were relieved from the task of 
intellectual exercises, were becoming more and more applicable 
to the twice-born classes. Traditional teaching, and the pre¬ 
scribed ritual, received with implicit submission, were fast 
incapacitating them for vigorous mental labour. If the servile 
tribes had a routine of duties made ready for them, the higher 
grades had also their routine, not indeed of servile attendance 
on human superiors, but of endless rites and ceremonies, 
no less enslaving to the mind. As far as intellectual acti¬ 
vity was concerned, the distinction between Brahmins and 
S'udras had become almost nominal. 

The author of the Nyaya would no doubt have the satis¬ 
faction of believing that his new system would arrest the 
progress of heresy, and prevent the gradual decline of the 
orthodox intellect. If the Brahmin’s mind continued to be 
stinted by the discipline of the Vedas, in the same manner 
as the S'udra’s was by the authority,, of the twice-born, 
what real difference would there remain in point of mental 
freedom between the highest and the lowest tribes Implicit 
submission of intellect was exacted from both. Was it at 
all wonderful then that heresy stalked abroad, and that 
many Brahmins had themselves fallen into the snare ? Could 
minds of any activity acquiesce in the above restrictions ? 
Must they not meditate on the wonders of the creation, except 
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as the antiquated Vedas directed them? x4.nd must they 
always interpret the Vedas in the monotonous way taught by 

the old Eishis ? „ , 

“ Orthodox philosophers accordingly came forward to supply 
the craving of the Brahminical mind, without endangering 
the stability of the Brahminical order. They did not_ seem 
to think very highly of the Vedas, but were unwilling to 
renounce those time-honoured compositions. The Vedas, had 
indeed charms to which Gotama and Kapila themselves, 
however sceptically inclined, could not be insensible. And 
besides the real interest they might take in the fine hymns of 
the Saman, and in the theological enigmas of the Upanishads, 
there was another point to be considered. A slur cast on the 
Vedas might prove dangerous to the Brahminical order, and 
would be enjoyed as a triumph by the vanquished Buddliists. 
It might also lead to radical changes in the constitution of 
society. The improvement of the Brahminical intellect 
could not indeed be ■ safely attempted, unless revolutionary 
agitations among the S'udras were at the same time jealously 
guarded against, and unless the twiCe-born themselves 
maintained inviolate their respect for authority. 

“ To conservative considerations, such as the above, we may 
fairly attribute the notable fact, that, in most of the systems 
of Brahminical philosophy, we find the authors not only 
addressing a select few, by means of enigmatical Sutras, 
instead of the public at large, in language understood by all,— 
but also maintaining the authority of the Veda, without 
caring much for its doctrine and ritual, and, while introducing 
mere physical and metaphysical subjects, promising to their, 
pupils nothing less than the final emancipation of the soul' 
as the reward of their intellectual labour. 

“That the Brahminical philosophers taught initiated 
scholars only, and that their systems were thoroughly esoteric, 
is evident, not only from the jealousy with which they 
excluded the inferior castes, but also from the mode in which 
they committed .their lectures to writing. It is related of 
the great iklexander, who invaded our country more than two 
thousand years ago, that when his tutor Aristotle published 
his physical lectures, the monarch wrote him to the following 
effect: “ You have not done well in publishing these lectures ; 
“for how shall we, your pupils, excel other men, if you make 
“that public to all which we learnt from you.” To this 
xiristotle is said to have replied, “My lectures are published 
“and not published; they wull be intelligible to those who 
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'‘ heard them and to none beside^’’ The authenticity of this 
anecdote may be reasonably questioned, but the very fabrica¬ 
tion of it would show the difficulty which the world experi¬ 
enced in comprehending the lectures of Aristotle. Now 
if lectures which, however abstruse, had their sentences 
complete, and their subjects and predicates expressed, 
could still be so obscure that their publication w^as held to be 
no publication, how little was the chance of an uninitiated 
mind’s understanding the Sdtras of oiur philosophers ! Their 
sense was couched in sentences often incomplete, wuth sub¬ 
jects or predicates in the minds, not in the language, of the 
authors, with arbitrary anuvrittis, or ellipses,—and the reason¬ 
ing but obscurely hinted at. Sutras, without commentaries, 
are proverbially sealed books. 

" The peculiar construction of these sentences could not 
have been accidental. We cannot suppose that Gotaina and 
Kapila were not competent to write more intelligibly, nor can 
we entertain the idea that they would, without a motive, write 
•what no one could read. The obvious inference is, that they 
were unwilling to speak but to a select body of pupils, for the 
edification of whom, and of none others, the Sutras were com¬ 
posed. They were not intended for the public. The S'udras 
certainly had no right to them. 

"Nor does it appear that our philosophers had a real belief 
in the Vedas. A'^gamika was not far in the wrong the other 
day, in saying that.Gotama and Kanada could not entertain 
much respect for the Vedas, when they set forth categories 
and topics, wholly unknown to those S'astras, as absolutely 
necessary for Emancipation. x4nd yet they never formally 
denied their authority. On the contrary, they professed the 
highest reverence for them as oracles of truth, as if they really 
constituted (to use the homely illustration of Tarkakama), a 
Sudder Court of Appeal. This appears still more clearly from 
the way in which some have endeavoured to reconcile these 
inconsistencies. They divide the Veda into the Kcmna Kdnda, 
or the Chapter on Works, and the Jjuhi Kdnda, or the Chapter 
on Knowledge. The former, they say, w^ere intended for the 
ignorant, the latter, for the enlightened. We might have 
known how to understand them, if they had maintained that 
the Chapter on Works was revealed in the infancy of human 
society, wdien the minds of men were not prepared for a higher 
knowledge of divine things, and that the Chapter on Knowl- 

1 Wliewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, 
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edge was communicated in a more enlightened age. But 
their theory is, that the Vedas were, in their entire form, pro¬ 
duced before the origin of human society. And the division 
into the chapters on works and knowledge is altogether arbi¬ 
trary. For the Jndn Kdand itself contains directions for ritual 
observances! 

“ The most striking instance of such spasmodic fits of rever¬ 
ence for the Veda is found in Kapila. In the 82nd Sutra of 
the 1st Chapter, he maintains that the provisions in the S’j'uM 
are insufficient for the final cure of the threefold evils of life, 
and in the 83rd Siitra, he appeals to the Veda itself for the 
truth of that assertion, thus citing it as a witness against its 
own incompetency, and extorting a confession of its own im¬ 
becility. The fact is that while our philosophers were glad 
enough to make a convenience of the Veda, they entertained 
little or no respect for it absolutely. 

Probably they conceived that, as some external respect for 
the Vedas was necessary to conciliate the feelings, and command 
the attention of even their own pupils, the division mentioned 
above, would be the most sagacious device for inculcating a 
more rational doctrine than that of mere ritualism. The Brah¬ 
mins were far too devoutly attached to those writings to listen 
to teachers who openly attacked them. Of course this 
mode of teaching involved a sort of clihala, or deceit, which 
did no credit to the teachers; but if Gotama and Kapila 
did not act altogether innocently in adapting their doctrine 
to the prejudices of their contemporaries, the spirit of the 
age in which they lived would be some palliation of their 
conduct. 

The same desire of humouring the prejudices of the times 
led them to promise supreme felicity as the reward of philoso¬ 
phical speculation. Nothing short of the summiim honum was 
considered a sufficient recompense for the trouble it imposed. 
That the sentiment of religion predominated in the minds of 
our ancestors is evident from the spirit of our ancient literature. 
It indicates a feeling of dependence on supernatural powers, 
which is equalled only by the contempt the authors expressed 
for the perishable objects of the world. Philosophers perhaps 
imagined that whether they treated on the highest truths which 
could concern human nature, or merely speculated on the 
qualities of earth and water, they could never find an audience, 
unless they held out hopes of everlasting welfare as the prayo-. 
jana, or end, of their investigations. In the estimation of their 
contemporaries, no inferior boon was worth the trouble, 
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‘‘The offeiMjt* such spiritual rewards on the part of pliiloso- 
phers, for investigations cliietly physical, at l)est nieia*ph>’si<;a.l, 
thougli it must he accepted as a pleasing ii^stiniony to the 
religious feelings of our predecessors, was productive of con¬ 
sequences very much to he regretted. Physics, metaphysics, 
and theology, were confounded in one mass. While the most 
trifling points of imjuiry (whether, for instance, upanuma, or 
‘^comparison/’ was a distiiu^t class of proof, and, whether tluj 
body was a compound of one, tlireie or fiv(^ elements,) were 
prosecuted with some feeling of religious awe, (f uestions of reaJly 
vita.l importance, whicli regard<3<l tlu^ existeruai and jittrihuUis 
of (xod, and the pcirnianent interests of the soul, wcu'c^ neec^ssa,- 
rily rol)bed of their due solemnity. ’'hh(H>logy and p}i}'sics Ixa'ng 
placed on the same Icjvel, thcnformer couhl ehailtmge no gr<',;iler 
degree of attention than was accordcul to tlu‘, latiivr. d’he. 
degradation of the one, and llie undiu^ exaltation of tlie otlnu*, 
were the natiu’al conse(|nenc<‘.s’’-— 

“ I do not (juite compixduind the drift of your ul)S(U’V!i- 
tions—” sa.id I, interrupting tlui (essayist. 

“ I mean,” said Sa,tyak4uai, ‘‘ ()ur phll<>s(»|)h(a's (irinsidc,red (Ju! 
investigatioti of tlie elermuits of which tin? body was ixmiposi'd, 
and tlie inquiry into ilunsourcii vvherua; tlu; world wa,s poHiuciul, 
a,nd into duti<‘.s on wliic.h our e.verlasting W(ilfaa*<‘ (h'pends, a.s of 
(M|ual importancti, tlius unduly (ixalting tin* one, and virtuaJly 
degrading the otlnvr hran<*h of Iniman iiujuiry. If w<*. did not 
know the precise/naiurt! of our corporea,! eomposiiitm, we c<»nld 
not lose nmcli !)y our ignonmce ; t>ut we miglit l)e in i'i<*rnaJ 
peril hy our ignoraaice of the duties we owcj to our MaJou*. 
ddiings of time wem placaxl on tlie sanu* lev(*l witli ilrings <d' 
eternity, ddmt which migl)t lx*, called the one necxlful tlnug 
for all persons, aaid which miglit tliereforc; eiigress our 

chief attiuition, was set on a. fooling of (xjuality with other (pnas- 
lions of far less importajuax'* 

Hatyakama continued; “(iotama. a|))K^a.i-s to me to liave le<l 
the way in the. eiireta’ of l>raJunini(*aJ })}iilos<ii>Iiy, I’ln- naim^ 
must be faauiiiaady known to aJI stinhaitsof Wdas and Ihtnimts. 
My namesake in the (’hhamlogya Ppanishad, the son of 
Jaliala, had a (!of<un<( for Ids piitron arni ])re«'(*ptor. It was a, 
(JotanM too (I caaniot iletermine whether lui wa.s identical with 
the son of ilaridrunmt of tin; (-hlnunlogya,) whose donii‘Htic 
happiness was ma,rre<l by tin; lascivious jHauct; of tin* gods, 
himself punished with the natural consiMjiumees of tin* 
liralimir/s indignation. \'arious other (lota,nuts a.re aJs<> ccth*- 
hratcd in the Sastras. 'hhen* was otu; of ilml d<!sigiiatJun, 
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the spiritual preceptor of the Paiidavas. There was another 
* too, famous in the legends of the Buddhists, and corrupted in 

extra-Gangetic India into Gaudma. Which of these, or whe¬ 
ther any of them, was the author of the Sutras, which claim 
the same name for their author, is more than I can say. 

'' The author of the Nyaya Sutras has been otherwise called 
Akshapada. The Sarvadars'ana-Sangraha styles him so. 
Vijuana Bhikshu, the commentator of the Sankhya, gives him 
the same appellation. There are various stories current among 
the learned as to the reason for which this surname was given 
I him. One of those stories has been thus communicated to me. 

» Gotama, they say, used to go about in such a state of abstrac- 

i; tion, pondering the figments of his system, that his ordinary 

1. eyes quite forgot their office, on which Vishnu was so good as to 

plant a pair of optics in his feet, hence Akshapada or eye-footed. 
Hemchandra however gives the word Naiyayika as synonymous 
I f ^ * with Akshapada, the etymologj" of which is given differently in 

!; a manuscript lexicon, the S'aMa- 7 ?iickM- 7 n 

^^ “ Gotama aimed at the promotion of scientific and metaphy- 
i i sical researches, as the best mental discipline for the Brahmins. 

J 1 1 An idle dependence on the authority of the Veda, and a blind 

I adherence to the ritual therein enjoined, had not proved a 

h I sufficient protection against'heresy. When Buddhists made 

I I ; I their appeals from the authority of the Vedas to that of reason 

and conscience. Brahmins v'ere almost silenced. Many were 
even converted, to the no small triumph of the enemy^. It was 
high time that Brahmins should know how to wield the wea- 
pons of logic, and not allow" their opponents to make a monopoly 
1 of hetii, or argument. 

“■ Gotama accordingly directed the attention of the Brahmins 
to the several branches of human knowdedge, which he thought 
, ; were calculated to strengthen the intellect, and enable it to 

: conduct polemical discussions with advantage. He classified 

'', them under sixteen topics, which he enumerates in his first 

aphorism. It is singular that, unlike Brahmiuical authors in 
general, he commences his w^ork without any jncuigcdcicharna, 
or auspicious introduction. The aphorisms of all the other 

^ sqgfRq q qqq ffqfi ii 

2 The following text in l\Xauu could uot be ii. gratuitous hypothesis of an impro¬ 
bable contingency : 

‘ ^ V A Cs, SS 
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schools commence with the word atha, supposed to be an 
auspicious particle. The sixteen topics proposed by him 
certainly embrace a wide range of human research and specula¬ 
tion ; but as the Brahmins in general cared little for intellectual 
and physical inquiries, not founded on the Veda, he endeavoured 
to gain them over by proclaiming that the final liberation of the 
soul depended on the study of his topics. ^ 

I have supposed Gotama to be the earliest of Brahminical 
philosophers. My reason for doing so is that his system, while 
it combats many opinions advanced by teachers of heresy, con¬ 
tains nothing that may be considered as levelled against doc¬ 
tors of other orthodox schools. He notices and answers 
numerous objections, (some of a most fanciful description,) 
which cannot be traced to any work or system now known ; 
but there is no evidence of his contending against Vedantism, 
oiy even the Sankhya. The commentator recognizes a few 
skirmishes against Kapila in some of the Sutras, but in no 
Siitra does any characteristic doctrine of the Sankhya school 
appear to be the point of attack. 

“ Gotama appears, as I have said, to have laboured to 
introduce among the Brahmins the study of logic and phys¬ 
ics, and although in consequence of the great variety of 
topics which he undertook to discuss simultaneously, he' did 
not arrive at any great results, the rules he laid down for 
correct reasoning, and especially for the detection of fallacies, 
have done great service to posterity. He taught in its elemen¬ 
tary form the very method of syllogism with which the name 
of Aristotle is associated in Europe—a name which many of 
us have heard from the Omla of our courts, and from others 
who have carefully studied the literature of the Mohammedans. 
If Gotama’s system of logic were amended by succeeding 
scholars, not bound by the authority of their immediate 
teachers, we might expect the same success in India which 
has crowned the efforts of philosophers in Europe. 

“ But in order to ensure that success it would be necessary 
to allow fair discussion—unrestrained by the dictum of 
authority, and unhampered by the dread of incurring popular 
obloquy, when errors and defects required to be corrected by 
careful experiment and investigation. To perpetuate those 
errors and defects, instead of rectifying them by the light of 
new discoveries, is in reality not reverence to the memory of 
that eminent philosopher, but injustice to the truths with 
which the errors are mixed up. It was a great thing that he 
taught the rules of correct reasoning, and a system capable of 
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improDement —and if he did not succeed in rightly applying 
those rules in many points, it is incumbent on his successors 
to follow them up, and supply the deficiency. But to perpet¬ 
uate the errors alongside the truths, is like an obstinate 
refusal to wipe off the mildew on a beautiful picture, and like 
wilfully thrusting a great piece of art on the notice of posterity 
in an unclean and disfigured state.” 

Satyakaina paused for a moment here to decipher some 
scrawls in his paper. I took the opportunity of asking what 
he meant by errors in the system of Gotama. “ Eishis,” said 
I, “ cannot err. We must have very cogent reasons, indeed, 
if we be called upon to abandon that long-cherished maxim.” 
‘‘I will not enter now,” said Satyakama, “into the question 
of the specific errors of Gotama. We must have a conference 
on the subject sooner or later. But the fact of the various Eishis, 
who founded schools of philosophy, having disagreed among 
themselves, is sufficient evidence against your long cherished 
maxim. Where two persons hold conflicting opinions, one 
must be in the wrong—because truths cannot be conflicting.” 

“ But perhaps,” said 1, “ they only misunderstood each other 
—perhaps their opinions were only seemingly conflicting.” 

“ S^ankaracharya,” replied Satyakama, “ understood them to 
be really conflicting. A'gamika cited a passage to that effect 
the other day. But even if they misunderstood each other, 
the misunderstanding itself was an error.” 

Satyakama resumed his discourse:—“ I should be inclined 
on general grounds to place Kapil a as the immediate successor 
of Gotama, but the express mention of the six categories, and 
‘ the Vais'eshikas ’ in the 25th Sankhya Sutra presents a diffi¬ 
culty. A comparison of the Sankhya and Vaishshika does 
not countenance the supposition of that Sutra being an inter¬ 
polation I must therefore name Kanada as our second 
philosopher in order of succession. 

“ Kanada’s system is considered a branch of the Nyaya. 
His theory is what we call the x4tomic—a theory which was 
simply hinted at by Gotama. The founder of the Vais'eshika 
school took up “the less than the least,” as the author of the 
Nyaya Sutras had defined an atom, and produced theory, 
which has earned for him and his followers the nickname of 
feeders on small particles. The name Kanada itself has that 
meaning, and was evidently given him by his enemies His 
real name appears to be unknown. 

His first three Sutras form an extraordinary introduction 
to his work. As if by way of making a mere confession of 
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faith, he l)eo“inR l)y (U^iTrihi^'l)har^ and declaring tlie author¬ 
ity of the Vjidas, thongli we liear nothing on religion or etlncs 
in the first cdiapter, and l)Vit very little in any otlier part. His 
categories and Iris classification of causes l)ear a singular 
resemblance to tliose of the Hreek pJiilosopher Aristotle, while 
his mode of accounting for the origin of tlie world, Iry tlie 
combination of atoms, is almost identical with tliat of Ui sect 
of ancient European pliilosoplau’s, the l^pic-ureuiis, as reprc^seiit- 
ed by Lucretius. He does not indeed betray tlu* diftidence 
with which the Tiatin pocd; a,ss(u-ts tlie necessity of a< small, tlie 
smallest possiliie, inclina-tioii in the motion of falling atoms, 
nor is he afraid of introducing tin* theory of ohli^jne motions^, 
l)ut lie boldly attriliutes to ndnHhfit, four tilings, wbieli h(» 
conceived to be necessary for thci first sta.rt of liis world, viz. 
the upward course wlricli h(‘at takes when (knitted by fire, (hr 
oblique vi()(ion of the air, (ind the prhnal ueti<ui of ufouis aud 
of the min(P, H e does imt seem to Inivfi (Uitiudained tlu* idea 
of a Self-existent Supreme^ Intelligimcc^ creating the world.” 

I could not h(4p interrupting my friend again. ‘H)o you 
inean,” said I,‘‘t<) vriaintairi that Kanada did not allow tJie 
existence of God, or that his systcni is uirls irurff ?” 

I have no knowle.dge of liim,” answmial Sa.tyakanur “ (ex¬ 
cept from his Sutras, and T caui saJely say h<‘ ma,k<‘s no 

tiou of God in any of them-.iind tliat lu* a.serilx^s tin* jirimal 

action of his eternaJ ai.oms to adrishfu. Atoms coinl)im‘ liy 
actions and impuls(‘s. aax*. impa.rted hy eombimitioiis 

already formed, and thereby fresh (u>mbina.ti(ms irre prodma-^d. 
In tracing these actions and impnls(*s to tlnir e/v/////, lut could 
not find any cause for tlie frst impulse, (^x(H‘pi, in adrishfif 
Tf this implies that lie did not admit the (vxisli^nee of a. God, 1 
am sorry for it, l)ut I (ainnot help it.” 

‘‘Does not S'ankaraeharya sav, and is it not univca’Kally 
believed, even among t]i(‘ oppommts of Brahminism, tliat tlie 

ll ? ll ^ v:5W(; if^ii 

^ (i^uarci <anam aUjiio otiain paullmii rliuan* m «*st 
Corpora, ih'O plus (juam nuuiuuun, la* iimIus 

Ohliquos vidi^aniur, ct id n‘s v«‘ra r«*ful.<'tu 
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N}45ra, including the Vais'eshika, considers atoms as the mate¬ 
rial, but God as the efficient cause of the world^’? ” 

“ S'ankaracharya certainly attributes that doctrine to 
the followers of Kanada, and many of them indeed 
maintain it, but there is no trace of it in the Sutras of 
their _ original teacher; and S'ankara thus represents Ms 
doctrine : ‘ At the creation also, an operation is pro- 
‘ duced in aerial atoms, which is dependant on adrishta. 

‘ That operation joins its own atom with anotlier. Ther 
‘ from binaries, by gradual steps, is produced the air 
‘ The same is the case with fire. The same with Avater 

• The same wdth earth. The same with organized bodies 
‘ Thus is the whole universe produced from Atoms. Thi 

• form and other qualities of binaries and other compound 
‘ are derived from those of the atoms themselves^’ As to th 
opponents of Brahminism—if thereby you mean Europeans 
they have for the most part drawn their information froi: 
Colebrooke, the most learned of foreign scholars—and very feA 
that may have consulted native authorities, probably attende 
solely to modern manuals, or coilfided in their pundits, an 
did not care to verify what they read or heard by a referent 
to the Siitras. 

“ Colebrooke makes no mention of the above Sdtra, hi 
he evidently refers to it when . he speaks of the Nyaya theoi 
of the original combination of atoms^ As he did not dlscu 


i 1 . 1 .4. 


®tTfl: ^ £FiW?fcq?r^ rltcRiq 

fTclfgyIcqsp;i-^;^oj 


^qrW§:^rf^rrrf% 

3 ■• Two earthly atoms, eoneurring by an unseen peeiiliar virtue, the erea 
will ot God, or time, or other competent cause, constitute a double ator 
earth; and, by concourse of three binary atoms, a tertiary atom is nroduc 
and, by concourse of four triple atoms, a quateruarv atom; ‘and so on to a 
grosser, or grossest mass of earth: thus great earth is produced • and in‘ 
manner, great water, from aqueous atoms; great li.ght, from luminous-; 
great air, &om i^rial. The qualities that belong to the effect are those w' 
appertained to the integrant prt, or primary particle, as its material ca^ 

Cofebrook?s*fissays^’^^ 
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the meaning of adrishtay those that followed him, without a 
knowledge of the Sutra itself, did not perhaps pay especial 
attention to all the expressions which he used, and so missed 
his real meaning. Whether adrishta means destiny, or some 
unseen virtue in the material atoms themselves, is a question 
which we shall discuss afterwards. I shall for the present content 
myself with having given you Kanada’s own words, which 
scarcely justify our explicitly assigning to them a theistical 
character^ nor is there an}^ thing in Gotama calling for the 
same.” 

I was much surprized by what Satyakama represented to be 
the teaching of Kanada, but, reserving further discussion for a 
future occasion, I begged him to resume his paper. He con¬ 
tinued ; “ Kapila came forward next wdth his remedy for the 
three-fold evils of life, which neither the Vedas nor the com¬ 
mon sense of mankind had been able to remove. Who this 
Kapila was, or when he lived, is equally uncertain with the 
age and personality of Gotama. There is a Kapila mentioned 
in the Swetaswatara, a son of Brahma, but some commentators 
explain it away by taking the word as an adjective, not a 


1 “ The Nyaya is essentially theistical. According to them, God is personal. 
He is not, as it expressly asserts, mere existence, mere knowledge, mere bliss, 
but he is a substance, of which existence, &c. are attributes; for it is immpossible 
to think of existence, knowledge, &c., without referring them to a subject which 
exists, which has knowledge, &c. He is not the supreme soul of the Vedanta 
which is the whole universe, but distinguished as well from the world as from 
finite spirits. He is not a mere emanation from nature, as Kapila asserted, but 
altogether different from nature, and self-existent. He is also not, as appears 
to be P^tanjali’s opinion, a merely omniscient being; hut he is of infinite power, 
the Ruler of the universe, and nature could not exist independent of a God, or 
could exist only without order, harmony and object. And this idea is not only 
a fortuitous addition to the system, but one of its chief springs; for all the 
substances in the world, without God, remain unconnected. There may be 
atoms, hut they do not constitute a world, they are solitary, unconnected, without 
any apparent difierence; of themselves they have no action, i^roduce no eftects, and 
not even the simplest compomid of two atoms can arise from them alone, much 
less a compound of a certain form and for certain objects, not the world in its 
unity, harmony, and infinite variety of forms. There may be souls, independent 
of a creator, but without conscience, wdthout enjoyment, without development, 
and without a final end, for they are not united with mind, the instrument, by 
which they are connected witli the world, among themselves and with the 
Creator. Because this connexion exists, because there is form, because indiv¬ 
idual souls have conscience, therefore it is necessary to assume a God who 
by his infinite x:)ower and knowledge is the author of this connexion, of the 
all-i)ervading harmony of the world. This argument for the existence of a 
deity is essentially theological or based upon final causes in nature. The deity 
is the creator of the world as to its form, not as to its matter.” Dr. Roer— 
Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. ix. 

One cannot help wishing that the learned expositor had added definite 
references to the passages of Gotama or Kanada on which these remarks are based, 

G 
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substantive. Kapila is also reckoned in the Puranas as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, by whom the Sankhya system was 
revealed for the salvation of the world. He is identified with 
the sage, represented in the Eamayana, as the destroyer of the 
unhappy sons of Sagara, who were disturbing the world in 
search of their stolen horse. Sagara had all but completed the 
wonderful sacrifice, AsSvamedha, when an envious god 
interrupted it by stealing the steed consecrated for the altar. 
Commissioned by their father, the princes, sixty thousand in 
number, went in all directions to trace the course of the 
missing animal, and when it could not be found on the surface 
of the earth, they dug out a passage to the lower regions, where 
the consecrated horse was seen by the side of the divine Kapila 
absorbed in religious contemplation. Not doubting that the 
apparent devotee w^as in reality but a thief, the princes, 
meditating revenge, set up a yell, which roused him from the 
lethargy of his devotion. Directly the sage’s eyes, glowing 
with fury at the uncalled-for disturbance, fell on the vociferat¬ 
ing princes, they were reduced to a heap of ashes. A nephew 
of the ill-fated youths afterwards recovered the sacrificial horse, 
and was advised to make supplications for the descent of the 
Ganga from heaven, with a view to the future salvation of his 
uncles. At Ganga Saugor, or the mouth of the river Hooghly, 
there is still a shrine dedicated to Kapila, and that is supposed 
to be the spot v/here the tragical event took place, though 
Saugor in Central India corresponds better to the geography of 
the site where the sacrifice is said to have been celebrated. 
The Shi Bhagavata expresses its doubt as to the correctness of 
this legend, which, it says, ill accords wdth the excellence of a 
character that was at the same time an incarnation of Vishnu 
and the founder of the Sankhya. 

'H^apila went the length of denying, outright, the existence 
of the Deity. The wonder is, that he is still ranked among 
orthodox philosophers, and not denounced as a teacher of 
heresy like the Buddhists. But the Brahmins are very for¬ 
giving, if one will humour them in their notions of superiority 
as gods of the earth, and conform to the authority of the Vedas. 
The 92nd and two following Sutras of the first chapter of 
Kapila, may be characterized as hlacJc aphorisms, since therein 
he not only declares that the existence of a Supreme Being is 
not proved, but asserts it impossible for such a Being to be the 
Creator of the World^. 
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With Kapila there could be no real freedom if a person 
were subject to a desire or inotive. The soul, I)eing essentially 
free, is, according to his theory, incapal)le of volition. It is 
iidasin, or perfectly iinmindful of the external. Jt is a simple 
witness. He accordingly ai’gues that, since no thinking agent 
performs an action without a me/irc, the Soul could not l)e 
supposed to be the ChiEATOK without being 8iii)ject to ii motive! 
or desire. Such subjection however would imply a houdafiv, 
and detract from its freedom, and, l)y necessary coiistapience, 
from its If it had the dcf^ire, it would l}c wanting in 

ihe poioer — and if it had tlu.3 poiocr, that is to say p(3rr(!ct fr(3<> 
dom, it would not have tlie will. Hence a tliinking agent ivould 
not, if he could, and could not, if he would, cr(3a*ie the iiniv(3rse, 
The acuteness displayed in this argument is iiidisputaJ)le, tuit 
subtlety and profumlity are not synonymous. 

The system of Kapila is more metaphysical tlum i]ia,t of 
(lotama or Kanadui, and deals as much more with nurri! 
subtleties, as the hitter two, with tlie r<3aliii(3S of ))syclio- 
logy and physics. JUii. Jvapihi has in nuiny r<!sp(!cX!H 
inliuenced tlu! popular mind more tha.n (lolama. or Ka.mlda. 
Tlie title Hankhya, accorded to his system, signihtis tnoncrdl, 
implying its pnjcision in tlu! enuim!ra;tion of first princa'ples. 
It stands also for discriminative knowledg<;, or judgm(!nt. 
Altliongh plainly diinyijig llie cxisienet^ of a Hni‘n'<!m(! J hdng, 
and therefore styhjd Id iris'w<(r((, neith(*r he nor liis sysieju 1ms 
incurred the odium wliich liad falhjn to tluj lot of Ihiddlui ami 
his system. Tlie Punimis and Taaitras, tho!S(! umloiiljiod ex¬ 
ponents of the popular jiiind, Iiave hornnYcd nHU’e from 
Kapila’s, tlian from any other philosopher's system. It is a, 
common saying tliat tliei'e is no knowledge ecjuaJ to tin; 
Sdiikhija, nor any powtir e<|ua! to the YuijaK 

“Kapila inainUiiruid tlialHJie true reinedy for the pisrils of 
life is to be found in discriminative knowhidge. d’ho insliai- 
ments of tlnit knowledge! a,re, tlrrec!, peree^ption, infe.r<!nc(‘, and 
sahdip wliich may lie r(3ndi!red, tlu! woni. Cioia,ma also bad 
acknowledg(3d^ those soiu'ccis of knowh^dge, and had added 
fourtli, upamdna, or analogy, wldle 'Kaanhla luid renhnanl the 
number to two, Iiy contending that tlH3 word was implii‘fi in 
Inference. 

“ It does not clearly appentr wliat (iotanm, Kara'ida, iind 
Kaj>ihi m<!ant Ijy S'alida, or tin; nanv/. Tlrey dedined it to la* l la* 

*<Tlffr! ^4 I! 
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language of tinerring authority; but was it tlherring cte jure, 
or simply de facto / If, as is more probable, they meant the 
former, then by S'abda they understood simply the authority 
of the S'dstra —ignoring that important branch of evidence for 
truth, which is founded on human testimony. According to the 
rules of those philosophers, it would in that case be impossible 
to prove to a Bengali, that the sepoys of the Bengal army 
mutinied at Meerut and Delhi. 

“ The objects of knowledge are, according to Kapila’s ar¬ 
rangement, twenty-five. Prakriti, or nature, defined to be 
the equipoise of the three qualities of 'excellence, foulness, and 
darkness, is the first, as Purusha, or soul, is the last. The 
intervening twenty-three are maliat, or intelligence, ahankdra, 
or self-consciousness, the five tanmatra, or subtle elements, 
eleven organs, inclusive of the mind, and the five gross ele¬ 
ments. Of these Prakriti, the rootless root, is the first cause 
of all things—while Purusha, or soul, is a simple witness.. 
Both are eternal: but the former, inanimate and non-sentient, 
is prolific and active;—the latter, intelligent and sentient, is 
non-productive, because free and indifferent. Prakriti how¬ 
ever creates for the soul, and in its vicinity. 

The atheistic part of Kapila’s system was rectified by a 
mystic Eishi of the name of Patanjali, who unmistakeably 
inculcated the existence of Is'wara or God, and whose system 
has consequently been called SesUoara, or theistical. It must 
however be confessed, in justice to Kapila, that Patanjali does 
not attribute the creation to his Is'wara. His definition of 
Is'wara corresponds exactly to Kapila’s idea of the soul—viz., 
“ untouched by troubles, works, fruits, or desertsb” The only 
difference is that Patanjali considers him to be the guru, or 
master, of even the elder beings^”—-thereby acknowledging 
one spirit as supreme over the rest. The non-acknowledgment 
of some such Supreme Being was a glaring inconsistency in 
Kapila, when nevertheless he contended for the authority of 
the Vedas. Who could have inspired the Vedas if there were 
no Supreme Being ? 

Patanjali’s is thoroughly a mystical system. It consists 
mainly of some vague rules of yoga, or a sort of mental and 
corporeal discipline, which cannot be considered as other than 
chimerical. His references to Is'ivara pranidhdna, or divine 
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contemplation, we must accept as a pleasing witness" to that 
religious sentiment, which God has implanted in human nature, 
and which is indeed the most satisfactory evidence of His 
existence. But we cannot set much value on the rules he has 
laid down for Yoga. They are only negatives^. The internal 
and external senses must be abstracted from the out-side world. 
Except the vague idea involved in the expression I s'war a 
pranidhdna, he suggests no realities on which the mind is to 
exercise itself—nothing about the doings of Is'wara, or his 
perfections. 

“ The rules again for the performance of Yoga, not only 
relate to various kinds of mental abstraction, but embrace 
peculiar corporeal practices, such as the suppression of breath, 
the twisting of limbs, and certain prescribed postures of the 
body. The system is in fact a motley compound of mental and 
corporeal exercises. To these exercises, extraordinary physical 
and intellectual powers are ascribed. By abstracting the 
corporeal senses from their ordinary media of communication, 
the Yogi is endowed with heavenly senses. He may not see or 
hear what passes around,-—he may be insensible to external 
impressions—but he has intuition of things which his neigh¬ 
bours cannot see or hear. He becomes so buoyant, or rather 
so S'uhlimated by his Yoga, that, gravitation, or, as Bhaskara- 
charya calls it, the attractive x^oiver of the eartW, has no 
influence on him. He can walk and ascend in the sky, as if 
he were suspended under a balloon. He can, by this intuitive 
process, inform himself of the mysteries of astronomy and 
anatomy—of all things in fact that may be found in any of the 
different worlds. He may call to recollection the events of a 
previous life. He may understand the language of the brute 
creation. He may obtain an insight into the past and future. 
He may discern the thoughts of others, himself vanish at 
pleasure, and, if he chose to do so, enter into his neighbour’s 
body, and thus take possession of his living skin^! 


'iTr% ^57 ^ 1 SiddhantaSii-omani. 
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Before I introduce the names of the two remaining leaders 
of Brahminical philosophy, a few remarks may not be irrelevant, 
on the effects produced by the dogmas of the schools already 
named, I am not now speaking of those dogmas in detail. 
But, from the open avowal, or unmistakeable insinuation, that 
the Vedas were not competent guides to inquirers after saving 
truth, and from the promise of emancipation to a mere 
knowledge of physics or metaphysics, it will perhaps be ac- 
knowdedged that their speculations did not contribute much, 
either to the growth of the religious sentiment, or to any real 
advancement in human science. When men prescribed means 
for attaining supreme felicity other than the teaching of what 
was conceded to be a revelation from God, especially when those 
remedies were trumpeted forth as superior to and purer than 
what was heard,”—the tendency of the doctrine must have 
been to foster a spirit of infidelity and of self-willed philosophy, 
far worse, because more insidious, than that of Buddhism; at 
which A'gamika’s indignation, the other day, w^as only consist¬ 
ent with his avowed principles as a Vedic Brahmin. The 
desultory passages in which our philosophers contended for the 
authority of the Vedas were probably dictated by prudentia 
motives. They were mere manifestoes of faith, unconnectec 
wdth the arguments of the Sutras, and could not be intendec 
for the conviction of intelligent inquirers. 

The results of philosoj)hical speculations, which, professing 
to include theology, ignored every consideration calculated t 
magnify the glory of Him, from whom the science of theolog 
derives its title, were not unlike the effects produced elsewher 
by the writings of the earlier sages of Greece. There are bi 
few^ educated Indians who have not heard of Socrates an 
Plato. The philosophers wdio preceded them had in son; 
respects speculated, like Gotama and Kapila, on the propertii 
of matter and mind. They were also classified into school 
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such as the Ionic, the Rleatic, the PytJiagorean. They pro¬ 
pounded many tlieories on the origin of the world, the nature 
of (xod, the properties of matter and mind. Water, air, tire, had 
each its claims recognized a.s the prinuiry element. Home 
thouglit that the world was evolved l)y tlie (lisjunction or decom¬ 
position of an infinite mass, the reverse processor the Nyaya ; 
others, like Kanada, taugiit that it was formed by tlie combi¬ 
nation of small particles. 

The effects produced by such spcxudations were the 
unsettling of men’s minds, and the im^re disturbance of 
existing institutions. Nothing was establislied, every thing 
was shaken. Sciences, distiruff in themselves, wcu'c; blended 
together. 01)jects, wlrich surpassed tlie limits of tin* human 
understanding, were ])ursvied with the sanui confuhuua^ a.nd 
eagerness with wliicli the easiest (jiiestions wei*e investigated. 
The pliilosophers professed to liave solved |)rol)lems, really out 
of tlie range of our knowledge, wliile they threw doubts on 
matters wlrich every liody believed, and which nomt could 
deny without Ixlying his nature. 

“ Tlie speculations of tlie Nyaya and Sankhya hoi‘(‘a strik¬ 
ing resemlilance to those of tlui (biKaari s(diools, and tlie r(‘stilts 
were not unlike, ddie topics of (lotanui, tlie (^atc^gories of 
Kanada, and tlie twenty-hve principles of Kapila,, thougii they 
included some important points of liuman l<nowledg(^, proved 
nevertlieless a failure. Tlie autliors liegan to dogmatize in tlie 
very infancy of philosophical specula;tion. 1duty driAV gema'al 
conclusions liefort^ tlu^y hjid (•ollectitd facts. ffdi(‘y worked uji 
their own ideas, witliout suOicacmt albuition to <*xtm’na,l pluvm*- 
mena. ddiey delivmxid obscurc‘ Sutms tf) exercise* tlie ingenuity 
of their followers, friuur diseuples reductsl to the n(H;es- 

sity of exlia.usting tluur taJents in servile comimaitaiorial work, 
witliout tlie lilierty of I’ectifying wliat was wrong. 

“ Neither did tliey stop to considiir tlie true raaige of liunian 
capacity, and the limits wlrich mar;k off things cimprvheuHlhlv, 
from tliose tliat are incaimpn^hensible. VVhih* iluiy boldly 
speculated on points wbiedi man can never didmanine I>y the 
exercise of reason, they di<l not deal fairly witli those* imiuiries 
for wliich tliey were really competent. No wond(*r tliat tlnur 
researclies were unsatisfactory. 

“ In justice to tlie founders of our schools, we must con¬ 
fess that the opinions wliich they embodied in tlmir systems 
had probably long beeai floating in the popular mind.' The 
Buddhist defection had no doubt produced a spirit of scepti- 
cisng from which the authors of the Sutras were not altogetiier 
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free. And they perhaps laboured to give such a shape to 
those sceptical opinions as might be consistent with the supre¬ 
macy of the Brahminical order. Two things, they thought, 
were necessary for the maintenance of that supremacy; the 
toleration of the 'Vedas, and the substitution of metaphysical 
speculations for the too frequent performance of the Vedic 
ritual. Without the first, the foundation of Brahminical 
supremacy would be cut awa^L Without the second, the 
Brahminical mind would be doomed to a state of perpetual 
imbecility, familiar only with ceremonial observances, and 
utterly unable to meet the challenges put forth by sceptical 
heretics on the arena of controversy. 

‘‘Not that there was much essential difference in point 
of doctrine between the heretical and some of the orthodox 
schools. If Kapila could assert the non-existence of a Supreme 
Being, and if Kanada could attribute the primal action of 
eternal atoms to adrishta, 1 cannot see how there could be 
a marked difference of opinion between them and the heretics. 
And so, instead of repulsing and discouraging the enemy, they 
armed him with stronger weapons.'’ 

Scarcely had Satyakama read the last words when Tarkakama 
came in. After the customaiy salutations, “ Whom were you 
comparing," said he, “ with the heretics, and what is that 
long file of papers about ?" 

Satyakama. —“ I said that I failed to see a marked differ¬ 
ence of opinion between Kapila, Gotama, and Kanada on one 
side, and the heretics on the other." 

Tarkakama. —“ Indeed ! Then does it seem to you that 
the distinction between those who revere, and those who 
despise, the 'Vedas, is so extremely impalpable ? To my mind 
it involves something like down-right antagonism ?" 

Satyakama. —“ I have really failed to see much devotedness 
to the Vedas in Kapila and others. But that was not what 
I meant. I meant that the opinions of the one party were 
very much like those of the other party on the being and 
attributes of God,'' 

Tarkakama. —“ Then, again, the practices of the heretics, 
they are unclean and unholy." 

Satyakama. —“I was not talking of practice either. In 
practice, the Buddhists are of course anti-Brahminical. Their 
deviation from Brahminical practice is no doubt an act which 
you cannot easily forget. If Buddhists had only kept up your 
external observances, you would not have treated them as 
heretics," 
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But wl^at did you mean/’ said I, '' by asserting that the 
teaching of Kapila has influenced the popular mind more than 
that of any other philosopher ?” 

‘'I meant/’ replied Satyakama, “that the cosmogony of 
the most popular Puranas is founded on the basis of the 
Sankhya. Kapila taught that prakriti, or nature, produced 
the world for Purusha, or soul—but without any interfer¬ 
ence on the part of soul. This is the Niris'wara or atheistic 
Sankhya. The Ses^wara, or theistic, Sankhya of Patanjali did 
not correct Kapila’s theory of the creation. But other popular 
teachers took up the ideas of Prakriti and Purusha from the 
Sankhya, and, rejecting the doctrine of Purusha’s inactivity and 
unproductiveness, attributed the creation of the world to the 
tmion of the two eternal principles enunciated by Kapila. This 
was a sort of philosophical amendment on the NirisVara 
theory of Kapila,—and it originally implied nothing more than 
that the creation was the joint operation of God and nature, 
or, in other words, that God and matter were concurrent 
causes of all things—a doctrine not essentially different from 
that of the modern Naiyayikas. But poetic imagination found 
something in the ideas of Prakriti and Purusha, which it did not 
in God and Atoms—and therefore, leaving the system of the 
Nyaya to its own initiated adherents, allegorized the philoso¬ 
phical amendment on the Sankhya; and mystic theology turned 
Prakriti and Purusha into divine personifications. Prakriti 
was held, in the philosophic conception, to be the passim or 
material cause of the world, and Purusha the active or efficient. 
The one was accordingly represented in popular theology as the 
female, and the other, the male energy ; and to the union of the 
two was attributed the production of the universe. Hence 
perhaps originated the mythological representations of male and 
female divinities. The Purusha, or male creator, was identified 
either with S'iva or Vishnu, according as the mystic theologian 
was himself a follower of the one or the other—while Prakriti, 
or the female power, was considered to be no other than the 
wife of either of those gods—Parvati, otherwise called S'acti, or 
Lakshmi. And it is in this sense that Kalidasa called S'iva and 
Parvati the parents of the nniverse^. 

“ To this compound of metaphysical and mythological ideas 
is ^ owing the reverence with which the legendary accounts of 
S'iva’s and Krishna’s sensual indulgences are received by their 
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respective adherents* The extent to which Kapila’s theorj^ 
has in this way affected the popular mind can hardly be 
exaggerated.” 

'‘I do not understand,” said Tarkakama, ''the drift of all 
this. But let me not interrupt your discourse.” 

Satyakama resumed his paper—"When Jaimini came for¬ 
ward with his Mimmsay or decider, he was probably desirous of 
mediating between the controversialists that preceded him, and 
hoped to determine questions which had so long agitated the 
Brahminical mind. He could not fail to see that neither the 
Vedas, nor the institutions they supported, could stand long, if 
the Nyaya and the Sankhya were to direct the Indian intellect. 
Barren speculations, he thought, had been abundantly indulged. 
Topics, categories, and principles, had been sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed. What was the result? They had introduced some 
technical terms, and taught some controversial tactics. But 
they gave little or no assistance in the discovery of the truth 
which those terms and tactics were intended to guard. The 
patient was supplied with scales and weights, mortar and pestle, 
but the medicines to be weighed and compounded were not 
forthcoming. Poisons and noxious weeds were alone at hand. 
Jaimini stepped in to give a practical turn to wffiat was before 
mere speculation. He commenced his Mimdnsa with the 
enunciation of Duty^, the only topic he had to propound.” 

Tar'ka'kdma .—" Kanada, too, commenced his system in the 
same way—did he not ?” 

Satyahdma .—" He did, but, as I have already remarked, 
after the second Sutra you hear nothing more of Dharma until 
you come to the sixth chapter—and then the only ethical 
instruction given is on the kind of Brahmins among whom you 
are to distribute alms, and the sort of men whose properties 
you may accept, as well as the extent to which you may attack 
your neighbour in self-defence. The author throws but little 
light on what we absolutely owe to Grod and man.” 

Satyakama continued; "If Jaimini had carried out his 
proposal of considering the nature of duty in a truly 
philosophical spirit, he might have greatly contributed to the 
improvement of the Indian. mind. The wisest philosopher of 
ancient Europe had undertaken to correct the wild specula¬ 
tions of his predecessors in a similar way, and it is universally 
confessed that he created an epoch in the history of the human 
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mind. The measure of success which crowned his efforts was 
doubtless owing to his powerful appeals to ‘ what is fixed and 
indestructible in man, his moral convictions.’ He referred 
men to those ethical principles which lay within the range of 
their own consciousness. This was certainly treating man as 
his Maker intended he should be treated. Had Jaimini labour¬ 
ed in a similar way to strengthen those moral principles which 
the Almighty had implanted in the human mind, he might 
have met with a success honourable to himself and beneficial 
to the nation. But a servile adherence to the Vedic ritual had 
unfitted his mind for such speculations. Jaimini had no 
other idea of duty than as an mjtmction of the {S'mti ; and that, 
apart from any notion of its Inspirer, or his Will. We have 
seen previously how Kapila could admit the Veda as an author¬ 
ity, without a Supreme Intelligence to inspire it. We observe 
a similar anomaly in Jaimini. He urges the consideration of 
DUTY, without caring for any to whom it may be clue. He 
contends for the authorized Veda without an ciuthorizer, for 
a law without a lato-giver, a revelation without God. He 
detaches the idea of duty, not only from moral convictions, but 
also from the sovereign will of a Supreme Governor. It has 
no existence save in the texts of the Mantras and Brahmanas. 
Bent on the vindication of the Vedas, and anxious to avoid the 
rock on which metaphysical authors before him had struck, he 
felt no scruple in devastating the province of reason, and con¬ 
tended for the paramount authority of the Veda, without any 
reference to Him from whom alone such authority could be 
derived. He enforced the observance of Dharma as the highest 
duty of Brahmans. But no term in our language is liable to 
greater misconceptions than Dharma. While it means dutj'', 
it means also religious merit, and hence the desert derived from 
the doings of a previous life. In this last sense it implies the 
same idea as aclrishta. Now, while enforcing Dharma in the 
sense of duty, or works, he has taken no precaution to magnify 
Him from whose will alone the idea of chity could receive its 
highest sanction. To say that Dharma signifies an injunction 
of the Veda, can only be intelligible in the sense of its involv¬ 
ing the will of the Author of the Veda. Jaimini however, has 
said nothing as to its Author, nor while talking of its eternity, 
as Sabda or the word, has he made mention of any co-eternal 
Intelligence, uttering or revealing it. His Sutras are so vague 
on this point, and on the existence and providence of God, that 
for any thing which may be'^addnced^ to the contrary, he may 
be called a second Kapila, maintaining the authority of the 
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Veda, without admitting His existence without wlioiii no 
composition can be pronounced to be inspired. His system 
has accordingly been understood by many in a niris'wara 
sense. It is expressly stigmatized by that name in the Padnia 
Purana^—and the Vidw(i7i7iwdct‘"iwvw)igiH% attributes sheer 
atheistic opinions to his follower, the Mimansaka, who is made 
to say there is no God the creator or preserver the loorld? Borne 
of Jaiinini’s eminent disciples also took his lectures in the 
same sense, and taught atheistic doctrines under tho^ title of 
the Mimansa. S'ankaracharya too, whose fairness in repre- 
senting the opinions of orthodox schools is above suspicion, 
puts the following language into the mouth of Jaimini: * If 
‘ the Veda be authority, the relation of works and fruits (or 
‘effects), ought to be received just as it may be proved from 
‘ that source. That God gives the fruit (or effect), is not do- 
‘ ducible, because various kinds of effects cannot proceed from 
‘ a cause in which there is no variableness, and because [if an 
‘ intelligent author were allowed] he would be subject to a 
‘ charge of injustice and cruelty, by reason of inequalities in 
' the creation. Such a theory would render the observance of 
‘ ceremonies futile. Wherefore fruits (or effects) arc from 
‘ Dharma (or works) alone^.’ 

1 See the passage cited in page 48. 
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“ The opinions of Jaimini are still nioro startliiig than those 
of Kapila—for Jaimini is the great champion of Dharma 

and the Veda. It is impossible to imagine how 1.)harma or 

the Veda conld stand without God. 

That the Mimaiisa of Jaimini met with no success in 
settling the questions so long controverted, is no marvel. Men 
who had learned the arts and tactics of Gotama and .Kapila 
were not to be silenced by the Gternity of BouncL Tlie iiuman 
mind wanted something more substantial than tlie olferings 
and oblations of the Vedas—the authority of which was con¬ 
tended for without an Intelligent Autlior. Dliarma was set 
forth; but there was no one in the system to whom it could 
be due, if it meant duty,—nor any who could be trusted for its 
fruits, or reward, if it meant works. 

Vyasa, the well-known compiler of the Vedas, accordingly 
put forth a second decider, tlie Uttara Minuinsa, or Vedanta, 
in which the old pantheistic doctrine of the Llpanisliads was 
reproduced. Not to give an uncertain sound like Jaimini on 
such a cardinal point in Theology as tlie existence of a 
Supreme Intelligence, the Creator and Governor of tlic 
universe, he propounded tliat as tJie most promiiuriii, and tlie 
only great, idea pervading his system. Jiut if there can lie no 
mistake as to the idea of a Goi> in his doctrine, it is neutra¬ 
lized, if not nullified, by tlie identity of that God with every 
thing else—with the whole visible world. lie inciilcatiid the 
existence of one w/e iiuinifesliiig or producing itself in 

the form of the universe before our eyes. If J Iralima is tlie 
efficient cause or Creator of the wajrld, heis also its — 

as the gold is of tlie bracelet. Tliis identity of the unive-rst*. 
with God precludes the idea of duti/ on tlie part of the creature 
towards the Creator, (fuitc as ei'fcctually as docs Jaimini’s 
theory. 

“ Tradition will have it tliat Jaimini was a disciple of Vyasa. 
Their BiUras certainly show that they were contemporaries, 
for they refer to one another by name.^ 


1 Dr. nallantyne says hi a fooi-iiota to ’thu ist Dart of hin “ Aidiorisitis of the 
I\limaiisa” “'J'lic incuiioii of tia* iiaiue of vUiUlarayaiia’ (or Vyasit) hi tiai 
“ Aphorisms j^oos to prove that Jaimiiii’.s work, tlui * Ihirva-mimaiisil,’ was not 
“ anl<!C(3(hmt in time to Vyilsa, the author the ‘ Uttara niiinausa.’ I\lr. 0>Uu- 
“ hrooke’s rendering of the terms l/urva> and Uttara hy ‘ prior’ and ‘ later’ (s«te 
Ussays, vol. I, pp. 227, and 2Ur>,) w<m!d seem to hav<‘ k'd Dr, liitter t.o :ai|)po:i<3 
“ that Jaimini’s ssstem was the earlier in point of time. He .sa,} s, (at p. STd, 
“Vol. IV of his History of idiiluia)phy,- M verHi<.»n) “that a.ee.ordiny, 

“ to Oolehrooke, the a.dlmrents of iliis Bchool may lie dividetl into the earlier 
“and the later,”-and then he goes on to npeak of “the older and genuine 
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“ The very fii’st aphorism of the Vedanta proves that its 
object was to substitute Brahma for the Dliarma, or “ Duty,” 
of the first Mimdnsd. Of the peculiar doctrines of the Vedanta 
philosophy I need not now speak more in detail. The analogy 
between the first and the second Mimansas ought however to 
be noticed. One grand feature is common to them. Both 
profess to be founded on the Vedas, the texts of which their 
authors labour to expound. Both repudiate arguments and 
assertions unsanctioned in, or militating against, the Sruti. 
But here the similarity ceases. Jaimini is of opinion that the 
end of the Vedas is to enforce certain practices^; Vyasa thinks 
their ultimate object is intellectual apprehension—even the 
knowledge of Brahma. His effort accordingly is to discover 
the occult signification of passages whose obvious meaning had 
satisfied his pupil, and to deduce a consistent theory from 
conflicting texts. Jaimini takes up the sense of the Veda as 
he finds it on the surface; Vyasa must dive into the depths, 
and collect its tenets from the bottom. He will not allow that 
the sentences of the Vedas are to be blindly followed. Their 
sense must be logically arrived at. He therefore admits 
deductive reasoning as a legitimate source of knowledge, so 
long as it is consistent with the dictates of the Vedas. He 
necessarily claims greater latitude in interpreting the oracles of 
inspiration than Jaimini thought it proper to allow to himself. 
Sankara gives an ingenious reason for this claim; and that 
reason is itself a good index to the character of the second 
Mimansa: ‘In the inquiry aftm Brahma, the Vedas alone are 
‘ not authority, as is the case in the inquiry after Dharma, or 
‘ Duty. But here deduction too, is, as far as possible, proof ; 

‘ because the knowledge of Brahma is to be collected by deduc- 
‘ tion, and because it concerns an extant substance. In duties 
‘ to be performed, there is no room for deduction; hence the 
‘ Vedas alone may be the proofs. That which is to be done 
‘ depends on the man for its accomplishment. A duty. 


“ Vedanta: bxit in fact the terms ‘prior ’ and ‘ later ’ refer to the divisions of 
“ the Veda xvhich Jaiinini and Vyasa respectively expound, the latter confinino- 
“ himself to the Upanishads, or theological sections, which stand last in order ” ° 
Colebrooke, and after him Ritter, were not wrong in considering Jaimini’s as the 
earlier work. At any rate it is certain that Vyasa speaks frequently of Jaimini 
by name, (See Veddnta Sutras I. 2. 28, 31. I. 3. 31. I. 4, 18. III. 2. 40 III 4 2 
IV. 3.12), The master and pupil must have revised their works after seeim^- one ^ 
another’s productions. From the nature of the subject, Jaimini’s would appear to : 
be the “prior work. 
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^whether secular or Vedic, may be (at the doer’s pleasure) 

‘ performed, or omitted, or gone through in a modified manner. 

‘ As one may go on horseback, on foot, or in another way, or 
^ not go at all; so it is possible for one (or fulfil opposite^ in- 
^ junctions of the Veda) and to receive a particular utensil in a 
‘ particular ceremony, and also not to receive it; to sacrifice at 
' sunrise, and to sacrifice before sunrise.^ ^ But one cannot 
‘ say alternately in the same way that a substance is thus and 
' not thus, is and is not.^' Therefore proofs concerning an 
‘ existent substance depend on the substance itself 

“ The doctrine which Vyasa brought to light from the depths 
of the Veda is no other than the teaching of the Upanishads, 
that this universe is God—that the things made and their 
Maker are identical—that the human soul is one and the same 
with the Divine Spirit. The ^doctrine is held in two different 
ways®. One way is the Parindma Vdda, which, acknowledging 
the reality of the visible universe, while it identifies it with 
God, pronounces it to be a formation or development of Him¬ 
self. The other is the Vivarta Vdda, which, maintaining that 
the one eternal essence, Brahma, manifests himself in various 
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illusory forms, denies the real existence of any substance which 
is not G-od, and holds the visible world to be a mere shadow, or 
Maya, such as the reflections of the sun and moon in waters. 
Both these views are condemned in the passage, to which I 
have already made reference, in the Padma Puranab The 
first is said to have been inculcated for the destruction of the 
world —and the second is stigmatized as Buddhism in disguise. 

''All ideas of duty and responsibility are openly repudiated 
in the Vedantism of Vyasa. The human soul and the Divine 
Spirit, being identical, how can there be an obligation on the 
part of the one to the other ? How or whom can one mind or 
despise^ ? ‘ Here, says Sankara, there is no admission of even a 
smell of works^.’ Hood manners and good works are however 
declared to be useful for the attainment of true knowledge. 

To this rapid survey of the schools of Brahminical philoso¬ 
phy, I shall only add, that the mistakes in their various 
theories of the creation, were owing to a notion in which they 
all participated, that since every human fabric before us 
had a pre-existent material cause—since no architect can make 
a house without bricks or bricks without earth—the same 
necessity must be supposed in the case of the universe at the 
creation. Waiving therefore the question hy whom they con¬ 
fined their attention to the question ofivhat the world was made. 
The pre-existent material must be such as to preclude the 
recurrence of the question, A7id that tohence matter / The 
Upanishads had inculcated that Brahma or Hod was himself 
the substance of which the world is made. The Nyaya and the 
Sankhya, rightly judging that a spirit could not be the matter of 
a world, nor a pure intelligence the substance of a universe full 
of impurities, rejected that pantheistic theory, and introduced 
materialistic hypotheses. The Nyaya propounded a theory of 
atoms less than the least, and, in their disconnected state, 
incapable of forming any magnitude cognizable by the senses; 
and the Sankhya found the material of the universe in Prakriti, 
or inanimate and unintelligent Nature. Neither school how¬ 
ever properly discussed the question of an intelligent efficient 
Cause, to whose creative power the harmony, observable 
in the world, might be attributed. The Vedanta, justly 
condemning this omission, reproduced the theory of the 

I See the passage cited in pages 48 and 49. 
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Upanishads, and maintained that Brahma was at the same 
time both the material (call it substantial, if you will,) and 
efiicient cause of the iiniverse, which it produced from itself— 
after the manner of a spider forming his wel) from liis own 
substance. In the controversy between the three schools, we 
find the Nyaya and Bankhya strongly inveigliing against the 
doctrine of a spirit being the substratum of a material world, 
and the Vedantfi equally ardent in condemning tlie theory of 
such a beautiful and harmonious world coming into existence 
without the agency of a Supreme Intelligence. They were all 
right and all wrong-right in tlieir exposure of opposit;e (UTors, 
wrong in their iidherence to their favourite tenets, c.on- 

troversy does not appojir to have been entirely fiaiitlciss in its 
effects on posterity. The followers of the Nyiya subsiujuently 
brought in their existing theory of atoms as tlie mat(‘rial, and 
God as th(i efficient cause of the world. Tlie Sinkhya was 
amended, (as I havi^. just mentioned), Ijy the tlieory of Prakriti 
and Purusha jointly creating tlie world—and th(? Vedanta modi¬ 
fied its pantheism by tlu‘. doctrines of Maya, pronovineing tlu^ 
world to l)c*. a iium’c reilctction—a sliadow—an illusion.” 

Satyakama luvving ixiad tlius far, pla<u‘d his papier on tlu^ 
carpet, wlxen Tarkakaiua nuuaTktid ilial he must protc^st aga/mst 
many points a,ssert(id in tlui (;ssay, wliicii, to s;iy tlm least, 
would admit of much discussion. 

** I have no doulit of that,” said the essayist. We hopt^<l 
to see you eaadier. It wa^s the eclipst^ tliat prevented your 
coming in tiim^ ? ” 

** That was the reason of my lieing late this morning. Will 
you have any objciction to handing me your paper?—and tlum 
iet us meet, say Tlmrsday morning, to discuss thc! points 
you have raised, I will undertaki* to inhirm A^gaanika, if you 
approve of my proposal.” Sa,tya,kama <duau*ful!y gav(^ up his 
paper, and we, nnidily assmiting to wliat'rarkakaiiui sugg(*st(*(l, 
parted as good fri<mds. 

You s(Hu my Uta-rma'I friend, what w<i are alKjut. I will not 
fail to (a)mmimicate to you from time to tirni^ how thi‘ tlis* 
cussion go(‘s on. I hope you will also send your coiimieiits 
on the topics contaimKl in Batyakamaks essay. * 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

I told you in my last that Tarkakama took away the 
discourse which Satyakama had read. He came to the appoint¬ 
ed place of meeting on Thursday, accompanied by A'gamika. 
After some .conversation on the events of the day, “ I have 
read your paper, Satyakdma,” said he, “ but cannot report that 
it has convinced me of the correctness of your strictures. You 
evidently wrote it in a spirit of hostility to all the orthodox 
schools : which again you endeavoured to embroil in mutual 
disputes. ■ You have studied to damage the reputations of 
their founders and leaders. Well, I do not regret your attempt, 
—and I do not charge you with artifice or unfairness; but I 
am confident that the honoured names of Gotama, Kanada, 
and the other great characters will outlive your attack:—and 
that their memories will be all the dearer to posterity for this 
onslaught. They will shine the more brilliantly for all you 
have said against them; just as a mirror^ to use the poet’s 
illustration, becomes the clearer by the very action of the 
dusty hand that rudely brushes it. Two simple points, which 
you seem to have ignored, might have explained all the difiicul- 
ties that you have found in the Sutras, and dissolved the 
evil phantoms that your imagination has conjured up. You 
seem to have forgot that our philosophers were devising 
remedies by which the necessity of future births might be 
obviated, and the bonds of Dharma, or works, be broken. 
An d you appear to have ignored the fact that, since nothing can 
he produced out of nothing, our Eishis were constrained to look 
for a material cause of the universe in their theory of the 
creation. The Nyaya pronounced pre-existing atoms to be 
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the materials of which the world was made—the Sankhya 
would not acquiesce in the theory of an infinite number of 
eternal entities of diverse kinds, and therefore declared 
Prakriti or nature to be itself the cause of all things—while 
the Vedanta magnified the ineffable glory of God, by teaching 
that He was the sole cause—the maker and substance of the 
universe. There is in all this nothing that should provoke 
criticism, much less hostile declamations; and there is 
certainly a great deal to call forth our admiration.” 

Satyakdma.—'' Confining myself to your first point for the 
present, may I ask you what you mean by the bonds of works, 
and the necessity of future births.” 

Tarkakdina .—'' The necessity of future births arises from 
the events of previous births, which were also the causes of 
our bonds—the bonds of works. Every man that you see 
in the world is by birth in a state of bondage. He 77mst satisfy 
the requirements of adrishta. He undergo those troubles 
which are the necessary consequences—the legitimate fruits— 
of his previous works. His deeds in the present life, again, lay 
the foundation of future sufferings in his next scene of existence. 
Philosophers have therefore mercifully come foiward to rescue 
them from that bondage. There is nothing in all this which 
it can be difficult to appreciate.” 

Satyakmia .—You are assuming that we have all passed 
through a previous state of existence before the present life.” 

Tarkaka77ia .—“ I am not assuming it without high authority. 
Have not all the schools consentiently held that doctrine as 
proved? And does not the experience of the world bear 
testimony^to it ?” 

Satyakmia .—'' I have not observed any such testimony in 
nature—nor have I noticed any reasoning on the subject which 
may not be called SddJiya-sa77ia, or identical with the thing to 
be proved—in foreign words, db petitio inmcipUy 

Tarkakdma .—Do you mean to assert that the doctrine of 
the soul’s pre-existence is a gratuitous tenet, for which our 
philosophers had no authority, and of which they adduced no 
proofs?” 

Satyakmia .—“They certainly had no right to receive or 
assert such a doctrine. The proofs they adduced were no better 
than arbitrary assumptions. That there are reasons for not 
considering this as the only scene of our existence, I am far 
from denying. Eternity will open before us as soon as w^e escape - 
from the bonds of time and sense. But no one can prove that 
we existed in a previous state before we were born : much less 
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ought such a theory to be made the basis of those startling 
conclusions which our philosophers have drawn from it.” 

Tarkakdnia ,—Do not the inequalities in birth, position, 
tastes, and enjoyments, observable in human life, prove such a 
prior existence ? Some are very happy, namely the gods and 
other residents of the upper regions; some are very miserable, 
namely, the brute creation; while others have a middle state 
between the two, such as men. S^'ankaracharya reasons most 
justly in attributing these inequalities of birth to works 
performed in a prior state, and requited in this. 

“ The incidents of life, again,” continued Tarkakama, “ are 
so irregularly diversified, that the only way to reconcile them 
with rule or order, is by supposing them to be the consequences 
of past works. In the same family you will often find one 
member clever and sharp, a second dull and stupid, a third 
self-denying and virtuous, a fourth sensual and voluptuous, a 
fifth in the enjoyment of wealth and plenty, a sixth in penury 
and misery. Do not such facts prove a by-gone state of life, 
in which certain habits were formed, by which tastes and dis¬ 
positions are influenced in this world, and certain merit or 
demerit acquired, regulating the present distribution of pleasure 
and pain,—especially when you often see the wicked prospering 
and the righteous suffering?” 

Satyakdnia .—'' They do not prove your theory. As to S'an- 
karacharaya’s argument, we shall presently examine it. You 
will then see in what different tones he speaks in two different 
places. And with reference to the inequalities of birth to 
which you have alluded, they do not necessarily imply a dis¬ 
proportion of happiness or misery. How often do we find the 
high-born man in greater misery than the low-born ! A Per¬ 
sian Poet has well said\ ‘ While a poor man has only to seek a 
morsel for himself, and, when he has got that, sleeps as soundly 
as if he were an emperor, a prince is troubled with the concerns 
of a whole world.’ 

“As to diversities in intellectual and moral habits, they 
do not require to be accounted for by the supposition of a 
previous life. Man is in a state of probation. The develop¬ 
ment of his character depends on the way in which he makes 
use of his opportimitieSy and profits by his external circum¬ 
stances. 
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Diversities of enjoyments and sufferings, again, may in a 
great measure be traced to virtuous or vicious conduct in this 
very world. "Virtue, as such, naturally procures considerable 
"advantages to the virtuous, and vice as such, naturally 
"occasions great inconvenience and even misery to the vicious, 
"in very many instances. The immediate effects of virtue and 
"vice upon the mind and temper are to be mentioned as 
"instances of it. Vice, as such, is naturally attended 'with some 
"sort of uneasiness, and, not uncommonly with great disturb- 
‘ance and apprehensionb’ Our success in life also is much 
dependent on ourselves. You'will frequently find that the man 
whom the world calls fortunate, has made a better use of his 
time, his talents, and his abilities, than he who has proved 
unfortunate. The fortunate man has perhaps been industrious, 
attentive, honest, courteous ; the unfortunate, on the contrary, 
may have been inactive, lazy, imprudent, dishonest, ill- 
mannered, or rash. " Public honors too, and advantages, are 
‘ the natural consequences, are sometimes at least the con- 
" sequences in fact, of virtuous actions; of eminent justice, 

" fidelity, charity, love to our country, considered in the view 
" of being virtuous. And sometimes even death itself, often 
" infamy, and external inconveniences, are the public conse- 
" quences of vice as vice^.’ 

""The facts to which you have adverted, Tarkakama, in 
order to prove a prior existence, may be, in a great measure, 
accounted for by differences observable in the world itself, in 
the actions of men. 

"" It is not necessary for any to blame Destiny, after the 
fashion of the ignorant^, for what his oimi acts bring on 
himself; neither is it philosophical to seek an unseen cause in 
" adrishta,’ where there are visible causes before you to explain 
the mystery. I do not of course mean that all the inequalities 
in life can be accounted for in this way. I admit that you will 
find a large residuum which^ after you have solved the far 
greater portion in the manner suggested above, will still 
continue a difficulty in one’s way.” 

Tarkakama .—“I admire your candour. I was going to say 
you could not in that ingenious way explain away all the 
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inequalities in the world. Well, how can you account for the 
residuum without admitting a previous life?” 

Satyalcdmcu —*‘That, Tarkakama, only shows that we cannot 
consider ihis as our only stage of life. It forces us to look 
forward to another. It does not however necessarily force our 
eyes backioarcl to a previous state.” 

Tarhakdma, —“ So you wish to get rid of what you call an 
arbitrary assumption of our Eishis, in order to make room for 
an arbitrary assumption of your own ?” 

Satyakdma, —“I am not contending for any arbitrary 
assumption. But I can safely say that the doctrine of a prior 
existence is the very worst way of accounting for inequalities in 
life. You say they are the results of peculiar habits and works 
in a previous scene of existence. But you thereby only 
remove your difficulty one single step, for the question will 
recur, Whence those peculiar habits and works, —and, Whence 
the inequalities m that lif e I You will say with your philoso¬ 
phers that those inequalities were owing to the acts of another 
previous life. You will then refer to another still older, and 
so on, until you are forced to conclude, as indeed the Eishis 
before you did conclude, that the world had in reality no 
beginning! Thus your theory involves difficulties far greater 
than any it is intended to remove. Your remedy proves worse 
than the disease. One obvious disadvantage is the false security 
on the one hand, and the despair on the other, which it is 
calculated to produce. And it precludes that wholesome dis¬ 
cipline which hopes and fears of a future retribution must 
exercise on the mind.” 

Tarkakama. —Hov^ can our theory preclude the wholesome 
discipline of hopes and fears ? We do not say that man has 
no control over his future lot. Why should there be any false 
security or despair? We only account for his present con- 
dition in life by a reference to his prior existence, and to 
adrishta. He has still the -power of self-determination, and 
there is every room for hope and fear. Indeed the actual 
experience of the effects of his previous acts will add strength 
to his hopes and fears, and so deter him from repeating wicked 
deeds. He will feel that there is such a thing as retribution 
in the world,” 

Satyakdjna, —“But you do say—I mean philosophers, and 
authors of S^astras, have said in several places—^^that no one 
can resist the power of Destiny, or adrishta, which not only 
detennines the conditions, but also guides the actions, of men, 
and imparts the motions under which the body and its members 
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perform their functions*. The condition itself often influences 
actions, and affects the interests of futurity. Eminent sages 
have also frequently excused heinous acts of their own perpe¬ 
tration, by laying them at the door of daiva or adrishta that 
is to say, Destiny^. Some have also extenuated offences com¬ 
mitted by their neighbours by attributing them to the same 
infiifence®; which others, again, have held as a good reason 
for not putting forth any efforts for the improvement of their 
circumstances'^. These views of your doctrine can exercise no 
good moral influence on men-—nor give rise to salutary motives. 
Why then introduce a gratuitous theory so replete with evil 
‘‘Of such inequalities as may not be explained by mens 
virtuous or vicious conduct in this very world, a simpler, and 
far more satisfactory, account may be found in the doctriim^ of 
a fiiture state of final rewards and punishments ; for which 
the present is a mere preparation. Are^ you puzzled on 
seeing honest men suffering in the world without any fault of 
their own ? Do not aggravate the infliction by telling them 
that it is the consequence of vicious acts done in a former life, 
and for which there is now no remedy! The suffering may 
be intended as a discipline, only to enhance their future 
happiness. Have you not heard, Tarbakama, of king Hans - 
chandra ? The story may be a mere fable, but it beautifully 
illustrates what I mean. You see there a good man had a great 
man reduced to a condition, the very recollection of which 
floods your eyes with tears. Must you say he suffered for his 
previous crimes ? Do you not see what the end was ? How it 
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compensated for his past sufferings ! Think you that tlie good 
king regretted what he had undergone when he had received 
the fruition of the glory that awaited him ? He did not. Thiis 
it is that ‘ virtue is often militant here ; and various untoward 
* accidents contribute to its being often overborne : but it may 
'combat with greater advantage hereafter, and^ prevail 
' completely, and enjoy its consequent rewards in soine 
' future states. Neglected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps 
' despised and oppressed here, there may be scenes in eternity 
‘lasting enough, and in every other way adapted to alhird it ii 
‘ sufficient sphere of action; and a sufficient sphere for the 
‘ natural consequences of it to follow in fact.^’ ” 

Tarkakama was for a moment silent, when A^ganiika 
interposed a remark—“What you say, my long-tried friend, 
suggests a most important consideration. That I will not fail 
to give to the question. But is it not true, (I have at least 
heard so from many friends learned in Mohammedan lorc^,) 
that the most eminent philosophers among tlie Yavanas lufld 
the doctrine of the souFs pre-existence ? Is it fair, is it inodc^st, 
so summarily to condemn a doctrine that lias approved itsidf 
to the reasons and consciences of so many rac(‘.s of nu^n ? '' 
Satyakdnia .—“Had that doctrine not liecui productive 
of so much undeniable mischief in our country, I (amId 
not have denounced it in strong terms. It is truth which 
constrains me to say that this is a question on wliicli 
philosophers had for a long time groped in the dark, even 
in Europe. That the soul was immaterial, and distinct from 
the body which it animated, they understood easily enougli; 
not indeed from the necessity of thinking charitably of those 
who performed pious offices toward the dead, as Gotama would 
have it^, but from its peculiar independent functions, of whicli 
each individual was conscious in himself. That the soul was 
unaffected by those causes of decay to which tlie body was 
subject, they also comprehended. But, like our own ancestors, 
they had (apparently, without discussion) adopted a maxim, 
that whatever had a beginning must have an end. Those who 
could not allow that the soul died with the liody wcn:e drivcm 
to the conclusion that it had no beginning. Until nearly two 
thousand years ago, when life and immytality were hrought to 
light by One who spake as nener 7nan spake, (of whose teaching 
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I shall embrace an opportunity on some future day of saying 
something), men could not understand that the soul could be 
immortal without bei ng also uncreated. They accordingly 
pronounced it to be eternal. 'Jliey stopped not to reilect on 
the consequences involved in sucli a theory ; tliey did not 
consid<3r that it robbed the Supreme Joeing oi some of Ilis 
most glorious titles whicli even their own poets liad accordr;d 
to Him, in common with other writers of more than Iniman 
authority. If all souls were eternal, tlian there could l>e no 
ijreat>or of soids, no Futlier of spirit h, no Trarrjp aifhfymv rr $cm> 
T6. As most of those philosopliers also Judd that mattcu’, too, 
was eternal in some sluipe or otlier, tlieir doctrine obviously 
involved tlui denial of a real creation, and consequently of a 
Creator.” 

‘' You refer to tlio pliilosophers of Greece. Your Mo- 
haiiimadan friends are right in saying tlu^y lield the 
theory of tlui sotd’s pro-cxistcmce. We should lu)W(‘ver con¬ 
sider how they deduced it, Ixvfore attaching mucli valtuj to 
tluu'r conclusion. 

“Among tlie argmiHUits wliich b^lato uses in his celebrated 
dialogruj on the Immortality of tlu'. Soul, oiu^ is tlui d(Hlucti(‘n 
of its eternity from its past and future cxistcuice. Its past 
existence is dedrujod from Ihs well-known dogma, tliat aJl 
learning is reminiscence. He proves tliis point I)y assuming 
that a spectator often tissociates a truth he had ntiver befoix^ 
seen or perceived with some fact just prescuittid to his s<uises. 
Fr()m this mental association, wlricli is can^fully explaine.d in 
another dialogue (the ' Meno’), as well as from Iiis tlnuiry of 
gen(3ral ideas, tlu!^ pliilosophcr deduced Ins maxim, tliat 
Iviiowledge is notliing Imt reminiscence wliich of course 
involved tlie proexistence of the soulh” 

‘‘argunuuit is almost id<mti(*,al with 
(lotama’s, a-nd that is what I meant by tlui (^x]Uiri(au*.(‘ of tlie 
world. I wonder how you can still resist tluj doctriiu;. You 
may jiccount for the unequal distribution of plt^asun^ aiiid pain, 
by the supposition of a. future state of retribution, but bow ea.n 
you account for peculia.r carpacitii^s and hal)its in num o<juu,lly 
circumstanccyd. Gotama’s argument is irnansweral)i(‘.” 

^ iiw TL^ TC ^repop p iSmp p tiKovcraM ■// rioni aXXpP aiaOpaip 
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Satyakdma .—''Is it so? Will you state the argument in 
detail/’ 

Tarkahmia ,—" Gotama, you must remember, was demons¬ 
trating the eternity of the soul, and so he proves that it never 
began, nor shall ever cease, to be. The former point, from 
which the latter followed as a matter of course, he thus 
attempts to make good. He says (III. 19.) ' Because of the 

' manifestation of joy, fear, and grief, in him that is born, from 
‘ the memory of previous habits/ The commentator expounds 
‘ the meaning of the Sutra in the following w’^ords : ' The rise of 
' joy and other feelings in the infant that is born, while the 
' occasions of those feelings are yet not apprehended in this 
* birth, can only be accounted for by bis recollection of previous 
' apprehensions. Thus the successive prior stages of the 
' present soul being shown, it is proved to be without beginning. 
'And what is without beginning can have no destruction. 
‘ Thus is its eternity demonstratedb’ Can any one conceive a 
possible objection to this argument ?” 

Satyakdma ,—" It seems Gotama himself could conceive an 
objection to his argument; at least he notices one in the next 
Siitra.—' The changes (on the child’s face) may be like the 
‘ opening and closing of the lotus.’ (III. 20.) The commentator 
thus expounds the objection. ' Joy and other feelings in the 
' infant are inferred from changes on his face. They may be 
' produced by some especial unseen virtue, as in the opening 
‘ and closing of the lotus’^.” 

Tarkakdma .—But Gotama furnished a ready reply to 
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the objection. ‘ No ! for causes of changes in things ‘ composed 
‘ of the five elements, are heat, cold, rain, seasonh’ ” 
Satyakama. —'' The reply is not satisfactory. The objection 
is neither worded nor expounded as clearly as it might 
have been. It may fairly be thus paraphrased. Gotama 
says that certain internal emotions are indicated by changes 
on the child’s face, and that those emotions are proofs of a 
prior existence. The objector does not disallow the premises, 
but he disputes the conclusion. He admits the existence of 
the internal emotions, but he contends they are occasioned by 
external impressions after birth. He contends that the first 
instances of joy and fear are owing to outward causes sur¬ 
rounding the child. Of the changes on its face, those emo¬ 
tions may be the proximate causes; but the external impres¬ 
sions, by which the emotions themselves were excited, must 
be recognized as their remote causes. The changes on the 
child’s face may accordingly be compared with the expansion 
and contraction of the lotus. You say the expansion and 
contraction of the lotus are caused by heat and moisture. 
Granted. But it would be more accurate to say that the 
heat and moisture are neither their immediate^ noi* only 
causes; that the expansion and contraction have the flower’s 
010)1 organism as their proximate cause, and that the external 
heat and moisture are remoter causes acting on that organism: 
for without the intervention of that organism the flower would 
no more be affected by the atmosphere, than the wax or light- 
wood lotus which your children value so much as a toy. The 
analogy between the child and the lotus, therefore, stands 
good. External circumstances act on something internal in 
each case, and therehy occasion certain visible changes. That 
the organism is in the one case only physical, in the other both 
physical and intellectual, does not affect the analogy. 

It cannot therefore be said, in reply, that the changes 
on the child’s face are independent of eternal causes. That 
would be a begging of the question. The child is ex¬ 
posed to certain outside impressions from its very birth, and 
these impressions excite certain mental emotions whiclr are 
indicated by change of countenance. The case of the lotus 
is an example in point. The child has a mental constitution 
by virtue of which external circumstances are able to call into 
action certain internal feelings. The lotus, too, has an 
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organism of its own, by virtue of which tiie action ol' the 
atmosphere occasions the expansion and contraction of tlu; 
flower. In both cases certain etfechs arc produced i)y\irtnc 
of internal organisms, through the action of c.xternal impressions. 
The child may be a/tmutirds capable of pure, interiiiil ini]iulses. 
not depending immediately on the ex tern ai. ISiit you eatmot 
prove that, previously to the reception of it.sy/r,s7 inipressii ms 
from without, any of its internal capacities are in ae(iv«! 
exercise; much less that such exercise is conscious and delib¬ 
erate. The indications of joy and sorrow on the infant's face 
do not, therefore, demonstrate the fact of prcivioiis iiala'is 
acquired in_a prior state of life, but an; simply proofs of ilie 
capacities, in the mental constitution of human nature, foi' 
certain emotions which areywf in exercise Ipy impressions from 
without; and the analogy of the lotus stands good, inaMiiucli 
as the lotus has also an organism in its tcnd(;r .stalk, liy x iritie 
of which its flowers open and .shut wlnm acted upoti by heat 
and moisture.” 

TarkaJedma .—“ I am not convinced that ( lot.aimi’s :ii-gmnent 
is invalid. But that is not liis oidy iirgiimeid. lie lues 
another From the desire for mill(, after dying, ea.use<l by 
the habit of taking food.’ (III. 2'J). The conmmntatur give;; the 
following scholium on it—‘ After dying, or rallmr having died, 
means being just born, after the di.ssolution of the previous 
‘ body!’ ” 

Satyahmna. ‘‘Neither is this argunumt ahovt; the pos- 
simlity of assault in the author’s estimation, for he iinticip.'i t i’.s a n 
objection. ‘ The child’s spontaneous aitproach to tlu! motJiei’';. 

‘ breast may be like that of the iron to the magnet.’ '' 1 111. g;i). 

Ta)kakaina, “That only shows the aulhor's (ainduiii'. j)ut 
see how he repels the objection. ‘ N(»! heeaiuse there is n,, 
motive, elsewhere.’ _ (III. 24). That is to say, as tlm s<-iiu!i,aKt 
renders it, the child is moved only to suck tin; milk. 'I’he 
rule does not hold good in the other ctise. Why’' 1 Sera use 
there IS m reality no motive in the otlua-cas,. in tluu ot 
^the irm. Motive is deduced from ei'fort, not from a mere 
a ct. Henc e t he argum ent is not vitiiitcd.’ ” 
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Satyakdma, —‘‘ I do not deny that the child, being endowed 
with intellectual and active powers, is capable of an effort of 
which inanimate iron is incapable. But this fact does not 
proves the soul’s pre-existence. But as (xotama has another 
argument yet, let us hear it before we discuss the reasons he 
has adduced for and against his doctrine.” 

Tarhakamm. —‘‘ ^ From not seeing any one, born without 
desireb’ The innate affections of human nature are proofs of 
a previous state of existence, in which their germs were 
planted.” 

Satyakdma. —“ The author is again candid enough to anti¬ 
cipate an objection. 'Its birth is like the production of a 
substance with inherent qualities^.’ ” 

Taj'hakdma. —"He refutes it too, ' No ! for desire and 
other affections are occasioned by intelligence,’ i. e., deliber- 
ation^” 

• Satyakdma. —" I say again the answer is not to the point. 
With reference to the second argument, facts do not warrant 
the conclusion that the infant, previous to after-birth experi¬ 
ence, is moved, or makes a deliberate effort, to approach the 
breast. All that you can say is, that when the breast is applied, 
it sucks. But it will suck any thing that is presented to it. 
It sucks its own fingers. The fact only proves that it has a 
capacity and an inclination for sucking, just as the magnet has 
the capacity of attracting iron. If the infant afterwards indi¬ 
cates a discriminative knowledge on the subject, that is owing 
to its experience after birth. The three arguments of Gotama 
may be compressed into one. He contends that men exhibit 
from their infancy certain habits and inclinations, passions and 
affections, which cannot be accounted for without assuming 
a previous state of existence; and, as that state, again, must, 
for the same reasons, have another antecedent to it, you must 
carry the argument successively backwards, and pronounce 
the soul to be eternal. Is not this his argument ?” 
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Tarkakcbm. —‘'I do not object to your construction of hi^ 
argument; but what can you say in reply?” 

Satyakdma. —''I can say something by quoting one of his 
own texts, by opposing Gotama to Gotama. He had asserted 
in his definition of the soul, that ^Desire, Aversion, Volition, 
Pleasure, Pain, and Knowledge, are its characteristics, (i. 10)^ ^ 
If then the infant exhibits external indications of those 
mental operations, the ^phenomenon simply proves the existence 
of a soul in him. Those characteristics have nothing to do with, 
the soul’s pre-existence. The examples cited in the objections, 
are not fairly met by his answers. It is a characteristic of the 
soul to think, feel, desire, shun ; to desire that which imparts 
pleasure, to avoid that which communicates pain. If^ the 
infant spontaneously takes to sucking, it is because that is an 
effort natural and agreeable to him ; and indeed every effort is 
then agreeable, which affords exercise to his physical or mental 
capacities, without actually imparting pain. There is not the 
slightest necessity for assuming that his involuntary motions 
are the results of habits acquired in a previous state of 
existence, or that they are reminiscences of past associations.” 

Tarkakdma. —''The argument is not merely that the in¬ 
fant evinces desire and inclination, but that he evinces inclina¬ 
tion for particular objects, as if known by previous experience 
to be agreeable to the taste; and hence Gotama contends that 
it is proof of a previous life.” 

Satijahdma. —"Here the premise is incorrect. It is not 
true in fact that the infant evinces a taste for particular objects, 
prior to experience in his existing state. It makes an effort to 
suck whatever is presented to its mouth. Among some nations 
it is usual to give the oil of Bencli (castor-oil) as the first food 
for an infant when it is born—and it takes the oil as promptly 
as it does milk. And it would suck either liquid with the same 
readiness, even if it contained arsenic. You cannot say it had 
found oil and arsenic to be so agreeable in a previous life* 

" These involuntary efforts in the infant are exactly what 
you would expect from human nature. You need not form a 
theory of pre-existence in order “to account for them. Since 
light and heat are characteristics of fire, if you make a piece of 
iron red-hot, it will naturally both shine and burn. Would you 
say it is owing to habits of a previous state ? Of course you 
would not. You would simply recognize the natural property 
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of fire already ascertained. So, when the child only manifests 
the characteristics of the soul that animates his l)ody, you 
have simply to accept the fact as a verification of your own 
aphorism on the nature of that soul. You hiiye no room for 
brincfing in a new theory. Y'ou cannot do so without stultily- 
ing your own Suiva. Tlie child does wliat you would e.xpect 
from his soul. If the case were otherwise, if tlie child gave no 
more indication of intermil sensibility than a wooden doll, yon 
should have to revise your aphorism. You have no phenomenon 
before you, but wliat is lidly explained by your previous 
premise's. Your argument is redundant, and your theory oi a 
pro-existence unnecessary.” 

7'«?7rafcaHiff.—“ filven if (lotama’s .argnnH'nt were incon¬ 
sistent with his definition of tlie soul, still how would you 
account for such natural dispositions in the inlantWho 
taught him the way to takefocxl at an age when he is itK:a))able 

of learning from those around him?” _ 

Sat!jakama.— ‘natural dispositions of the inhint are 
to be accounted for in the same way in whieli you might account 
for the natural propiutii^s of other substa,n(u's. W’ho gave the 
chumpa its fragrance, the lion its courage, and the sun its 
refulgence? Answer my ([uery, and, 1 warrant you, the same 
answer will explain who taught tlie way ol taking looii at an 
age when the infant is incapahk' of cumnnuiicating with his 
neighbours. The same great I’eing, 'rarkakama, is tlie givm; 
and the teacher in lioth instances. 11 is Maker instructed the 
infant to desire food, to take it in the way best suited to his 
state, to give forth signs of pain when he misses his sustenance. 
Do not stare at what I say, as if it were sfuiuithing uncommon. 
The natural law which instructs and guides the infant governs 
tlie whole of tlie animal and vegetable creation. Tlussame fiat 
whicli liestowod on the peacock its lieauty, the swan its gloss, 
tiie kokila its voice, the cluikwa its sentiment, tlie ele.phant its 
.strength, conferred on man the nature he (ixliihits evmi in 
infancy. The babe is taught how to suck, hy Him who 
instructs tlie bird how to build her nest when the comiorts 
of her offspring rwpiire it; who commands the viahiti- to 
entwine itself round the tree that supports it, tlie lotus to 
open by day, and the kmnuda liy night ; who admonishes 
trees, lierbs, and creepers to germinate in the way l.)cst suited 
to their organism, and animals to seek the rHUirishmcnt best 
adapted for their constitution.” _ . . 

Tarhaktlma. —“What you say may be a lino theory in itself. 
But it does not disprove (lotauia’s doctrine. The phenomena 
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you have, mentioned may be accounted for equally well on the 
supposition of a previous existence.” 

Satyahdma ,—‘‘Neither do the reasons adduced by Grotama 
prove his theory ; which indeed reaches much further back 
than simple pre-existence. He contends that the various 
stages of previous lives may in like manner be proved from 
those immediately succeeding them, and thus the soul demon¬ 
strated to be uncreated and eternal, and that not merely in a 
spiritual state, unconnected with body and mind, but in an 
embodied and intellectual state. See then the length to 
which the argument carries you. If man has existed without 
beginning, sucked milk, taken food, there must have been 
vegetable life, co-existent with him. How could he otherwise 
be sustained ? Even if he lived on nothing but animal matter, 
still the animals which supplied that matter must have requir¬ 
ed vegetable sustenance. And if animal and vegetable life 
be uncreated and eternal, so must inorganic matter be too; 
for it is from inorganic matter that vegetables draw the 
sap which sustains them, the gas which supports them, and 
the heat which vivifies them. If you allow the validity of 
Gotama’s argument for the pre-existence of the soul, and 
extend it, as he has done, to times without beginning, you 
must then maintain the eternity of every thing around you; 
and that, not in an atomic state, but collected in masses. 
And if the universe be uncreated and eternal in a perfect state 
of development, how can you, on your own theory, contend 
for the existence of God ? Since the theory of a previous life, 
and the principles of Gotama drive us to this extremity, 
how can you say that the supposition of a pre-existence 
explains the facts before us, equally well with that for which I 
am contending ? ” 

Tarhahdma ,—“But granting that the argument, based on 
the infant’s spontaneous efforts, is inconclusive, because there 
is nothing to preclude the supposition of their being natural 
to him ; how can you, still, get over the moral argument, 
or withhold your assent from the doctrine, when you con¬ 
sider the marked inequalities in the circumstances and posi¬ 
tions of men ? How can you reconcile with the justice 
and equity of God the fact of some men being in the enjoy¬ 
ment of honor and wealth, others pining in penury and 
misery,—except by considering their various conditions as 
the consequences of their own works in a past world ? 
Human happiness or misery, you said, may be traced to 
virtuous or vicious conduct in this very world. I do not 
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deny it may be so in some cases—but surely you do not mean 
to stigmatize every poor man as a monster of wickedness. To 
vindicatethe justice of God, and to save the credit of men, it is 
necessary to look to the events of a prior existence for an ex¬ 
planation of the difficulty, especially when you consider that 
many are born with disease and infirmity which they could not 
have brought on themselves by their own acts, but which 
nevertheless render them miserable for life.*' 

Satyakdyna ,—That a portion of our happiness or misery is 
owing to our actions in this life, you seem to admit. 

So far then we are agreed. As regards differences in race 
and birth they are not, (I have already said,) necessarily con¬ 
nected with corresponding diversities in enjoyment or suffering. 
The elephant is of a different species from the lion, the peacock 
from the deer, the bull from the horse. Does it necessarily 
follow that the deer is less happy than the lion, or the horse 
than the elephant ? By no means. Is it then impossible to 
vindicate the justice of God without supposing a prior existence 
regulating the differences in their species? Each may be 
amply endowed in its own way, and each bears testimony to 
the wisdom and beneficence of the Creator. The same may be 
predicated of races of mankind. There is a variety in the crea¬ 
tion which, while it indicates the inexhaustible riches of the 
Divine intelligence and goodness, does not for a moment 
suggest a want of equity in the Author of our being. No one 
had an antecedent right to be created in a particular manner, 
or of a particular race. He that was free to create in His own 
way, has so performed his work that there should be symmetry, 
variety, and happiness, in the universe. And that there is. 
The smallest insect that crawls on the ground contributes to 
the beauty and harmony of the world in its own way, as the 
lofty elephant does in his way. How could there be order if 
there were no variety ? Is that symmetry, or that harmony 
worthy of the name, where there is no plurality of different, 
but proportional, substances ? Inequalities are iii themselves 
no proofs of injustice, or culpable partiality. 

“ I will not deny, what I have already admitted, that there 
is a large residuum of worldly inequalities which may still 
remain to be accounted for. That account, however, is found 
more satisfactorily in my theory than in yours—I mean, in the 
supposition that this is a state of probation and trial prepara¬ 
tory to another and a better world. Probation itself demands 
difficulties. The gold cannot be tried without being placed in 
the heated crucible. The child is not trained for the purposes 
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of life without passing through the ordeal of a school. This 
world may be to us a preparation for a better. There is 
nothing in this idea which is derogatory to the justice and 
goodness of God.” 

Tarhakamd, —‘‘ You called the doctrine of a prior state aii 
arbitrary assumption. Is your doctrine of probation and trial, 
preparatory to a better world yet to come, any thing better ? 
You cannot prove it either.” 

Satijakd?m. —''Strong presumptive evidence you know is 
proof in cases which do not admit of mathematical demonstra¬ 
tion. The^ theory I propose accounts for our difficulties, 
without giving the lie to our moral convictions. Your theory, 
on the contrary, is nullified by its own vagueness, and, instead 
of justifying the ways of God, has a tendency to cast doubts on 
His very existence. Witness the argument of Sankaracharya : 

‘ What is the want of equity (on the part of God) ? He makes 
' a distinction between souls, high, low, middling. Hence ex- 
‘ hibiting partiality and prejudice, and other infirmities, h^ 

^ might be proved to be like ourselves, and therefore no God^.’ 
The question is accordingly one of vital importance in theology 
S'ankara, I may say, has given two solutions of the problen 
which are apparently inconsistent with each other. In one 
place, at least, he strongly inveighs against the way in whicl 
you propose to account for it, 

‘If it be said,’ he continues, ‘that the above distinction 
‘ are owing to the past works of the souls themselves, and tha 
consequently there can be nothing wrong in the existinj 
* inequalities ; the solution will not stand : for works beinj 
‘ motions, and God the mover, there will still be the fault o 
^ [cause and effect resting on] reciprocal support [as in 
^ VICIOUS circle]. If you say there has been a series of work 
^ without a beginning, then, as in the present world, so als 
^ in past states, the same fault must be found of reciprocg 
, support, [^ch cause producing, and also being produced b^ 
its own effect] and it will be after the manner of a troo 
of blind leading the blind^’ 
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'' I do not cite S'ankara approvingly, but 1 wish simply 
to remind you that he does not here countenance your theory 
of past works justifying present distinctions. It will drive us 
from one world to a second, from tliat again to its predecesvsor, 
until, as in Gotama’s theory, you are compelled to hold the 
eternity of the world before usd’ 

Agavt/ika. —‘‘ But if so many philosophers of the west and 
east held tlie doctrine of the soul's pre-existence, is it, I ask 
again, modest to treat it as a mischievous theory 

Satyakama. —I have myself only said that our philosophers 
have drawn from it the most startling conclusions. It would 
hardly be worth one’s while to combat the doctrine, if it were 
held as a mere opinion, and if no inferences, subversive of the 
interests of religion and morality, were deduced from it. 

In Plato’s system the theory of the soul’s pro-existence 
liolds a very su1)ordinate place. It is not puslied to any ex¬ 
treme conclusion, destructive of religion or morals. TIkj dot;- 
trinc appears to liave liad a feeble liold on his mind. In tlui 
arguments l)rouglit forward there is nothing whieli corresponds 
to the force usually attaclied to Hocratic sayings. Tlu*, immor¬ 
tality of the soul is his great theme. Its past (‘.xisteruu,', is insist¬ 
ed on for the purpose of demonstrating tliat theme.. As your 
Aral)ic and PersiaJi scliolars eonstajitly parade the na/nu! of 
Plato in connection with tlie doctrine under c()nsi(lerati<)n, 1(8, 
us, once more, consider that philosopher’s reaasoning. 

“ Plato’s opinion of the soul’s pre-cixistence appears some- 
wliat abruptly in the conversation winch Hocralxis hist ]u8(l 
with his friends before his deatli. The philosopher was tluirt^ 
joyously conteinplating tlie happiness that a^waitcKl lus submis¬ 
sion to tlie cruel sentence of his countrymen. lie did not griiwe 
at a prospect which to his friends appcaa-ed so iiielanclioly, liut 
looked witlioui the least cemcern for tlie falal cup preiiaaang for 
him. As a reason for tin’s indifference, lie siate.d his lielief that 
he was going to a happier world, wliere lie slioidd find a l)etior 
coinmunity. The scepticism of liis fricuids hauls him to a 
philosophical discussion of liis liope of immortality. II(j 
assumes as an axiom, wliat his friends a,dmit wiiiiout diiliculty, 
that in all things which are pioduccd, tlie pnicess is no 
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otherwise than opposites issuing out of opposites^ So that 
when a thing becomes greater, it is from having been less. 
Life proceeds out of death, and death out of life. Thus he 
concludes that souls exist in Hades after death. ^ The 
pre-existence of the soul is involved in this reasoning, which is 
founded on the gratuitous assumption, so frequently observed 
in our Indian S'astras—that whatsoever is born must 
necessarily die, and whatso'ever dies must as necessarily be 
generated again^. Birth succeeds death, no less than death birth. 
The soul when it is born is only re-manifested after a previous 
death—and consequently after an anterior existence. In the 
course of the above reasoning, he refers to an old tradition, 
that souls, dying, go to Hades, and, being born, return from 
the dead. That this old saying had influenced Plato more 
than any reasons by which the doctrine itself was supported, 
would appear from the assertion of Aristotle that the ancient 
philosophers were afraid of nothing more than this one thing, 
that any thing should be made out of nothing pre-existent. 
To say that the soul was created would of course involve the 
dreaded predicament. 

‘'Then again Plato’s opinion of knowledge being mere 
reminiscence, necessitated the doctrine of the soul’s pre¬ 
existence. Socrates calls up an untaught slave boy, and, 
by a string of leading questions, makes him enunciate the rule 
for the duplication of a square. I am not sure that any 
catechizer, short of a Socrates, would succeed in drawing, 
from the lips of an uninstructed clown, a statement of the 
truth, that in a square, the square of “what professors of 
science call the diagonal ” is equal to twice that of one of the 
sides. But even if every teacher of youth had the tact and 
ability with w^hicli that great philosopher catechized the boy, 
just referred to, what would the fact prove? Nothing more 
than this, that the human mind was so constituted that some 
ideas should be suggestive of others. The truths of geometry 
have been successively deduced by that very mind. What 
wonder then that a clown, under the tuition of such an inter¬ 
rogator, should gather some of those truths, though never be¬ 
fore instructed. The notions which, from the constitution of 
our minds, are generated within us by external sensation and 
internal reflection need not be considered as stamps of 
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previously existing ideas. Whatever those ideas be in Plato’s 
system, there is no reason why we may not at once assume 
the present as a world of reality in which our ideas are for the 
first time learnt. 

Plato likewise concluded that the soul was uncreated and 
immortal from its being an independent ever-moving principle. 
* Every soul is immortal, for that which is in ceaseless 
‘motion is immortal. But that which moves another, and 
‘ is moved by another, as it stops in motion, stops in life."^ ^ * 
‘ If then there be nothing which moves itself but the soul, it 
‘ necessarily follows that the soul is a thing uncreated and 
‘ immortaP.’ 

“ Plato you will observe did not deduce or persist in 
any conclusions from that doctrine opposed to the glory 
of God or the interests of man. In truth Socrates himself 
pr(>pounds it with diffidence in the Meno'. He positively 
refuses to make any other use of it than that of encouraging 
men to persevere in intellectual pursuits. He thought people 
would be more manly and less idle, if they were persuaded 
they were once endowed with knowledge, and could conse¬ 
quently regain it with facility, than if they believed they were 
never blessed with knowledge, and that what they had never 
known, it was neither possible nor necessary to inquire after. 
If you were once possessed of ideas, now forgotten, it is evident 
you may recall them without difficulty. You should not then 
indulge in idleness as if it were impossible for you to improve 
your mind. This is the sort of exhortation in which that 
philosopher delighted. But it is evident there was no necessity 
for postulating the pre-existence of the soul with a view to 
this. It were quite sufficient to say the soul is naturally 
capable of intellectual acquisitions, and that therefore earnest 
endeavours after knowledge must be successful. 

“ If he made any other practical use of his doctrine, it was 
to enforce the observance of morals, by holding out the terrors 
of a future world to the wicked and ungodly. ‘ Whosoever 
‘ passes his life justly, afterwards obtains a better lot, but who 
‘ unjustly a worse one. Those wffio are timid and unjust are 
‘ changed into women in their second generation.’ ” 

Tarkakdma. —“What other conclusions could oiir philoso¬ 
phers, either, have drawn from the doctrine of the soul’s pre- 
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existence ? They too insisted on good behaviour as a neces¬ 
sary qualification for future happiness.” 

Satyahmia. —“ I see I have not yet succeeded in explaining 
my views to you, notwithstanding several attempts. I think 
it is not too severe a remark to say that they have all drawn 
from it conclusions which militate against our conceptions of 
the divine attributes, and which ’tend to the subversion of good 
manners. Such conclusions may be called mischievous, may 
they not, Tarkakama?” 

“ Of course, if they really involved notions such as you 
describe.” 

'' Well, then, one great conclusion that our philosophers have 
drawn from the doctrine of the soul’s pre-existence is that this 
world is a scene of reward or punishment according to works 
performed in a previous state. Whatever happens now is 
owing to adrishtaj or the ‘ unseen ’ merit or demerit of past 
works, otherwise called daiva^. Our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions are all fettered by the events of a life already passed. 
It is impossible even for God to help us except as far as 
adrishta will allow. He cannot get over this difficulty any 
more than he can produce rice out of wheat seed, as 
Sankaracharya says. On the immoral consequences of such 
a doctrine of necessity, I need not expatiate. 

Tarkakdina. —''But adrishta simply regulates our conditicm 
in life as the reward of punishment of past works. I repeat, 
ifc does not diminish our control over ourselves.” 

SatyakdnicL—^ The condition itself is in your system almost 
every thing. If a person is degraded by adrishta to a Sudra’s 
condition, he is precluded from every aspiration which may be 
called noble—for according to the Sastra he should be engaged 
solely in doing service to the ticice-hom. He may, by a lucky 
stroke of daiva, get up to the surface again, but he cannot cal¬ 
culate on such a chance, nor guide himself by such a hope. 

^ " Then, again, although some parts of the Sastra, with a 
view no doubt to stimulate human efforts, limit the operation 
of adrishta^, and magnify man’s freedom of will and action, 
thereby enhancing his responsibility, there are other parts 
equally,—I may say, more,—decisive in establishing the para¬ 
mount influence of daiva, and extending it without bounds to 
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all actions and events^ The very exceptions that are solemnly 
mentioned prove its absolute sovereignty as a rule. Philoso¬ 
phers maintain that by true knowledge one can cast off the 
bonds of works, and sectarians contend that by devotion to their 
islita demta^, or favourite god, one can get over the effects of 
daiva, or Fate; both thereby admitting its uncontrolled 
potency in ordinary cases. And it is not denied by those who 
would limit the influence of daiva that it extends over every 
event—only that it requires the concurrence of hurnan efforts.’’ 

"‘But I do not see,” said Tarkakama, “ what great evil 
would arise from the doctrine of adrishta or daiva, supposing 
that it does imply a restriction on men’s actions.” 

SatyahUna. —“ If you admit the extreme view of its power, 
by which for instance the Brahmin, already adverted to^ 
excused an unnatural act of severity against his own sons, it 
" amounts to a doctrine of fatalism. Now suppose a fatalist to 
" educate any one from his youth up, in his own principles ; 

" that the child should reason upon them; and conclude, that 
" since he cannot possibly behave otherwise than he does, he is 
" not a subject of blame or commendation, nor can deserve to 
" be rewarded for, or punished : imagine him to eradicate the 
" very perceptions of blame and commendation out of his mind, 

" by means of the system; to form his temper and character 
" and behaviour to it; and from it to judge of the treatment he 
" was to expect, say, from reasonable men, upon his coming 
‘ abroad into the world, as the fatalist judges from this system, 

" what he is to expect from the Author of nature, and v/ith 
" regard to a future state. I cannot forbear stopping here to 
" ask, whether any one of common sense would think fit that a 
" child should be put upon these speculations, and be left to 
‘ apply them to practice. And a man has little pretence to 
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‘ reason, who is not sensible, that we are all children in specnla- 
" tions of this kind. However the child would doubtless be 
' highly delighted to find himself freed from the restraints of 
‘ fear and shame, with which his play-fellows were fettered 
" and embarrassed; and highly conceited in his superior knowl- 
‘ edge so far beyond his years. But conceit and vanity would 
^ be the least bad part of the influence which these principles 
‘ must have, when thus reasoned and acted upon, during the 
^ course of his education. He must either be allowed to go on 
' and be the plague of ail about him, and himself too, 
^ even to his own destruction: or else correction must 
^ be continually made use of, to supply the want of those 
‘ natural perceptions of blame and commendation which we 
^ have supposed to be removed ; and to give him a practical 
^ impression of what he had reasoned himself out of the belief of, 
‘ that he was in fact an accountable child, and to be punished 
^ for doing what he was forbidh' 

Our best security against this mischievous theory of 
adrishta is in those principles of conscious responsibility which 
the Supreme Being has implanted in our minds, and which we 
cannot wholly unlearn, notwithstanding all that philosophers 
may say to the contrary. Hence it is that poets have often 
censured an idle dependence on daiva, and inculcated a firm 
resistance of its power. But the 2 ^ower itself is not denied.^'* 

Tarhahhna. —'^What is daiva but the inscrutable will of 
God ? Is it not right that man should not presume too much 
on his power or freedom, but be constantly reminded of his 
dependence on the will of God 

Satyahdma, — '' Certainly. If daiva or adrishta signified the 
inscrutable will of God, there could be no objection to extend¬ 
ing the range of its operation. The impression that we are 
under the power of God’s will, can never discourage efforts in 
the right direction, nor diminish our sense of responsibility. 
Indeed it would rather heighten both. But neither daiva nor 
its synonymes dista, adrishta, hhdgya, can be so construed. 
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They are defined by philosophers, poets, and lexicographers, 
all, to mean the luck, desert, habit, or disposition which de¬ 
pends on, and is derived from, one’s own acts in a previous 
Jifeb. To be under the influence of such luck is not to be under 
the guidance of an all-wise and beneficent Intelligence—but to 
continue subject to a blind influence, the nature and extent of 
which are obscure and indefinite. I do not wonder at men’s 
impatience under such a supposed bondage, and their eagerness 
to escape from its trammels. 

The theological errors deduced from this theory of the 
soul’s pre-existence are equally grave. How does Gotama for 
instance account for the creation ? He introduces a imrvapah- 
sha, or a prima facie opinion, different from his own, to the 
effect, that ' God is the cause (of the universe) for the (previous) 
works of men are found to be unfruitful.’ (iv. 19) He then 
replies, ‘No; for there can be no fruit without (previous) 
works.’ (iv. 20.) The obvious meaning here is that the works 
of a previous life, not God, lyroduced the world. The scholiast 
does his best to explain away this apparent denial of God, by 
contending that the author only denies the material, or sole, 
causality of God, teaching thereby that God and adrishta w^ere 
joint causes of the Universeb Even if this explanation were 
accepted, it would still, by associating Him with Fate or Luck, 
be an avowed abridgment of the Creator’s power, already 
curtailed by the admission of atoms. But this is not all. How 
could there be a Fate or Luck, dependent on prior works, at 
the original creation ? If then, there could be no fruit loithout 
such %oorhs, the world could never have been really created. That 
this is not a mere speculative inference drawn by myself from 
liis principles, but expresses his real opinion, is evident from 
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his argument for the SouFs pre-existence and eternity already 

considered^. . 

The Vais'eshika leader Kanada, too, drew a similar infer¬ 
ence from the theory of pre-existence and adrishta. He boldly 
asserted that the primal action of atoms is caused by ‘ adrishta,’ 
to which was also owing the fifst act of iiiijid (manasas cha.) 
So that if there be a Supreme Being, still He cannot have 
moved without adrishta. 

‘‘ In Jaimini’s system, again, ever}?” thing is ivorksj that is to 
say, works in the sense of adrishta. It is by virtue of ‘works’ 
that the affairs of the world are conducted. Works procure 
merit, and merit regulates events. This succession of works, 
and their consequent events, has gone on from eternity like 
seed and plant. The seed produces the plant, and the plant 
again yields the seed. Works regulate events, and events lead 
to woihs. They thus form a chain of inter-dependent links. 

“It is adrishta, too, which affords refuge to the atheistic 
Sankhya. The arrangement of the world and the regulation 
of human affairs might have driven him to the necessity of 
acknowledging a Supreme Intelligence, but the doctrine of 
adrishta furnished him with an escape. ‘ The distribiition of 
fruits could not be by a divine cause, for it is determined by 
works^’ This, as.w^e have seen, was likewise the opinion of 
Jaimini, S'ankaracharya being witness^. 

“ As to the Vedanta, although, as I have shown before, it 
does not consider the doctrine of previous works as a sufficient 
explanation of the diversity observable in human condition, 
yet it draws in other places conclusions equally subversive of 
the Creator’s independent agency. As S'ankaracharya always 
states his opinion with great perspicuity, I shall read his words 
in full. Commenting on Sutra II. i. 34, the object of which 
is to show that God creates the world out of regard to human 
‘ works, It may be.objected,’ he says, ‘ God is then proved not 
‘ to be the cause of the universe. Why ? From the visible 
‘ instances of injustice and cruelty. Some he makes very 
^ happy, i. 6 ,, the gods ; some very miserable, the brutes, &c. ; 
‘ some middling, men, &c. As the author of such an unequit- 
' able creation. He is proved to be subject to passions like other 


1 It must be confessed that a few commentators, of no great celebrity, take a 
different view of the s^Uras quoted above. The question will be again mooted in 
the next Dialogue. 

Kapila Sutra, v. 1, 

3 See page 60, 
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* persons, that is to say, to partiality and prejudice, and there- 
‘ fore His nature is found wanting in the spotlessness which is 
^ set forth in the S'ruti and Smriti. And by dispensing pain 
‘ and the ruin of all creatures, He is chargeable with a malici- 
‘ ous cruelty, deemed culpable even among the wicked. Hence, 
^ because of the visible instances of injustice and cruelty, 
‘God cannot be the cause of the universe.’ ‘To this,’ 
continues S'ankara, we thus reply : ‘ Injustice and cruelty 

‘ cannot be charged upon God. Why ? Because he did not 
‘ act independently. If God, alone, had, independently, created 
‘ the world of inequalities, then these faults of injustice and 
‘ cruelty might indeed be attributed to Him. But one, who is 
‘ not independent, cannot be charged with the act of creation. 

‘ God, being dependent, creates this world of inequalities. If 
‘ you ask on what is He dependent ? We reply, He is depend- 
‘ ent on Merit and Demerit. That there should be an unequal 
‘ creation, dependent on the Merit and Demerit of the souls 
‘ created, is no fault of God. God is to be looked upon as the 
‘ rain. As the rain is the common cause of the production of 
‘ rice and wheat, but of their specific distinctions as rice and 
‘ wheat, the causes are the varying powers of their respective 
‘ seeds; so is God the common cause, in the creation of men, 

‘ gods, and others, but of the distinctions between gods, men, 

‘ and others, the causes are the varying works, inherent in their 
‘respective souls. Thus God, being dependent (on works), 
‘ cannot be charged with injustice and crueltyh’ 
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“ S'ankaracharyai tlien shows that the Vedas inculcate the 
same view, and proceeds to expound the next Sutra, in which 
is answered the objection, how could there be previous works 
at the original creation? The objection itself is thus repre¬ 
sented : ‘ This, beloved, was one, without a second, at the 

‘ beginning. Hence, as there could be no distinctions before 
‘ the creation, there could be no works, in dependence on which 
‘ inequalities might be created. After the- creation there may 
‘ be works dependent on corporeal distinctions, and corporeal 
‘ distinctions dependent on works: this reciprocal inter-action 
‘ may then be made out. God may be dependent on works 
‘ after the distinctions are made. But before those distinctions 
‘ are made, there could be no w'orks caused by varying instru- 
' ments, and therefore we ought to find a uniform creation.’ 

‘ If this objection be urged,’ continues S'ankara, ‘ it does 
‘not vitiate our doctrine, because the world is without 
‘ BEGIL'NING. It would vitiate our theory, if the world had a 
‘ beginning. But the world being without beginning, nothing 
‘ can prevent works and unequal creations continuing in the 
‘ states of cause and effect, like the seed and its plant*.’ 

“ Consider, friend Tarkakdma, the mischievous consequences 
that have resulted from the theory of the soul’s pre-existence. 
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Our philosophers resort to adrislita in order to account for cer¬ 
tain difficulties in the world, and adrislita compels them to fly 
from stage to stage, until they are forced to declare, that the 
world was never created-—that it is without beginning, that it is 
eternal. And that which is eternal, is, in their conception, 
again, mot dependent on a causeb How can our philosophers, 
consistently find fault with the -Charvacas who deny the ne¬ 
cessity of an intelligent First Cause, when they themselves 
pronounce the world to be without beginning 

While this conversation was going on betw^een Satyakama 
and Tarkakama, A'gamika and myself behaved with exem¬ 
plary patience. AVe did not once interrupt the disputants. 
But I was now irresistiblj^ led to express my wmnder how 
S'ankaracharya could hold such an opinion after ridiculing the 
idea of an eternal succession of works and creations, as a troop 
of blind leaders of blind. 

‘‘ Both passages are before you,” said Satyakama, “ you can 
judge for yourselves. If I were to hazard a conjecture, I 
should say that his object, in the passage I quoted first, w^as to 
uphold the material causality of God against a whole host of 
antagonistic philosophers, such as the A^ais'eshikas, the 
Mahes waras, the followers of the Sankhya and the Yoga. 
He maintained against them all that it was necessary, no less 
from moral considerations than from regard to the authority 
of the Veda, to acknowledge God to be both the material, or 
substantial, and the efficient cause of the universe, and con¬ 
sequently to be identical wdth the \vorid. AYithout that 
supposition, he thought the inequalities in the world could not 
be satisfactorily accounted for. Unless God and the world 
were identical, liow^ could He escape a charge of injustice and 
cruelty, when manifestly there are so many inequalities in the 
creation ? The idea of an eternal succession of works and 
worlds depending on each other, he ridiculed by comparing it 
with a troop of blind leaders of blind. But in the passage 
I have just read, he is facing the question of inequalities in 
opposition to the atheistic followers of Jaimini, wdio had 
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on that ground argued for the non-existence of a Creator ; and 
he takes refuge in the very supposition of an eternal succession 
of works and worlds, which he elsewhere ridicules.” 

“ Very strange self-contradiction!” said I. “Is it not 
possible to reconcile the two passages ?” 

“ That,” replied Satyakama, “ must be left to the diplomatic 
abilities of friend Tarkakama.” 

Tarkakama said nothing. We waited a minute or two to 
hear how he would reconcile such a seeming contradiction. 
At length A'gamika. asked, whether by arguing against the 
soul’s pre-existence, his friend meant to deny its eternity botk 
locujs, and pronounce it to be perishable with the body. 
“Most certainly, not,” replied Satyakama. “The soul, though 
it had a beginning, as indeed all creatures must have, is 
imperishable. That whatever had a beginning must have an 
end, may be a favourite theory with some philosophers; but 
they can never prove it. The soul may be immortal without 
being eternal. The Greek philosopher who argued for its pre¬ 
existence, in order to prove its immortality, had given reasons 
for the latter which did not depend on the former, and which 
human nature cannot gainsay. ‘Good hope have I,’ said he, 

‘ that something is in reserve for the dead, and that (as I said 
long ago) the good shall fare far better than the bad.’ ” 

“ This,” continued Satyakama, “ together with the soul’s 
essential independence of the body, which he also asserts 
afterwards, ought to convince the incredulous that there is 
another and a better world reserved for us, where our souls’ 
aspirations will find their corresponding objects, and where 
that which we now but partially understand will be clearly 
apprehended. Do not think, Agamika, that I deny the future 
glories of the soul. I have reasons for believing in them, still 
higher than the teaching of mere philosophy,—on which we 
may converse some other day. I believe that the righteous 
will meet with rewards in another state of which the present 
world can afford but faintest fore-shadowings. It is the suppo¬ 
sition of a previous life, and the consequences deduced from 
it, that I protest against. Those consequences I have already 
mentioned in detail, and I may add that as a further corollary 
fi’om the theory of the soul’s pre-existence, our philosophers 
also held the doctrine of its successive transmigrations The 
Nyaya, Sankhya, and Vedanta equally teach that the souls of 
the deceased remove for a time to heaven or hell, to receive 
the due rewards of their actions. Those rewards do not how¬ 
ever exhaust their merit or demerit, which still adheres to 
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them, ' as greasy sabstances stick to the pot, even after it has 
been emptied’h They accordingly return, and are again born 
with such bodies as are suitable to their previous lives. The 
new circumstances in which they appear, and the new works 
which are developed in them, influence their destinies in the 
next succeeding age. In this manner their souls transmigrate 
as gods, men, or animals, until the dissolution of the world, 
which again is followed by a second creation and by their 
re-appearance agreeably to their previous works. This succes¬ 
sion of creations and births, in which the events of each cycle 
are regulated by those of its predecessor, is considered by our 
philosophers an intolerable evil. They were thoroughly 
disgusted with this idea of a puppet life, in which rational 
beings were irrevocably committed to conditions and impulses, 
not according to their own will, but as they were, by the 
verdict of adrishta, declared to have merited them, by reason 
of works of which they were not themselves conscious; and 
hence they looked upon existence as a burden, and enjoyment 
itself as a task. To a certain extent I cannot help sympathis¬ 
ing with them. If indeed we were subject to the sort of 
transmigrations taught in the Brahminical philosophy : if our 
circumstances were so fixed by the events of a previous life, 
that we were mere toys for the sport of Fate; if a hard, 
unsympathising, impersonal, adrishta must necessarily govern 
our deliberations, and, in a manner, supersede our judgments, 
then no man of any energy could submit to such an infliction. 
Bitter complaints would escape the lips of the most forbearing. 
All would naturally wish they had never been born. No 
wonder, then, that existence should be considered an evil, and 
that men should pant for muhti, or release from this servile 
bondage to adrishta'' 

A'gamika, —Well, Satyakama, you have spoken out your 
mind. We are glad at least to have some insight into the 
mental process you have gone through. We can only promise 
to think on these points.” 

Tarhakama.— ' Yes, thinking is man’s great preroga¬ 
tive. We must think on what our friend has said. But 
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(turning to Satyakama) you have overlooked one main 
point. In your essay you condemned the theories of all 
the schools about creation. Is it possible that the universe 
could proceed out of nothing I Every effect must have a cause.” 

Satyakama .—“I do not deny that every effect must have a 
cause. But we probably assent to the maxim in very different 
senses. Let us see how the theory of causation is treated in 
the schools. It is commonly understood that the Nyaya phil¬ 
osophy acknowledges three sorts of causes, substantial or 
inherent, non-substantial or exterior, and a third which might, 
perhaps, be conveniently styled the operatwe cause. The 
modern followers of the school do indeed entertain such a view, 
as is evident from the BhdsJia loarichheda in v/hich we find a 
neat expression of that viewh The founder of the system, 
ho^yever, does not clearly inculcate that doctrine. In truth, 
the most prominent, if not the only, idea of causation wdiich 
pervades his Siitras, is that of a material or substantial cause. 
This, possibly, was the reason of his abridging God’s act in the 
work of creation. Kanada indeed speaks of a multiplicity of 
causes, and may be considered as an authority to which the 
Naiyayikas may appeal for their theory of a threefold causality. 
But while his ideas coincide with those of the moderns as to 
the first two, his view of the third cause does not quite corres¬ 
pond to that of an intelligent efficient agent, such as the potter 
is of the jar, a favourite example with the schf)ol in our days. 
His operative cause implies simply an action tending to a result, 
but not the action of an intelligent agent aiming at a certain 
end ; and the examples given by his commentator are those of 
heat in the process of decoction or cremation, and of texts of 
the Vedas inducing the observance of sacrifices^. Neither of 
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the great authorities of the Nyaya appears to h.a,vo taught tlie 
idea of an intelligent efficient cause of any thing. 

“ The Sankhya school, too, presents little or no trace of the 
idea of efficient causation. The niatorial or sulistantial cause 
is what it mainly, if not e.Kclusiveiy, recognized. The Thlh 
Siitra states plainly that a substance cannot be made of no 
substance*. (Ex nihilo nihil fit.) The author repeats in 
another Siitra that there must be a material for every thing*. 
Eut while so careful in his 'cognition of the ma.l>erial cause, 
he says scarcely any thing, even by implication, of an efficient 
cause. He adds in his definition of destruction that it is mere 
resolution into the cause®, and maintains that production is 
nothing else than the manifestation of that which pre-exists in 
the caused The statue, alrc'.ady existent in its cause, the stone, 
is only manifested by sculpture. The oil,, already existent 
in its' cause, the sesamim, is only hrour/ht out fa view by 
pressing. The rice, already existent in its cause, the paddy, 
is only ccZ'MccfZ by beating"’. Cause and effect stand to each 
other like the seed and its germ®. Hence arose tin; godless 
conclusion that since the created universe,! _ consist.s only 
of inanimate and irrational substances, (tlie rational principle, 
or soul, being uncreated and eternal)—it could have! nei other 
than an unintelligent cause such as nature; lier produe.ts 
having as common characteristics, ‘ the three epialitieis, and 
want of thought and animation*.’ 
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“ The Vedanta did certainly not ignore the theory of an 
intelligent efficient cause but the idea of a material cause, 
which it received from the Upanishads and held in common 
■with the other Schools, completely vitiated its philosophy, aud, 
what is still more unfortunate, its theology. 

“While reasoning against the Sankhya, S'ankaracharya does 
not fail to expatiate on the intelligence of the First Cause; and, 
without committing himself to a decided assertion of the ne¬ 
cessity of an efficient agent, points out the impropriety of 
hunting for a material cause to the exclusion of an efficient 
agent. ‘ There is no necessity, says he, for seeking an original. 
‘ such as earth or other material of the same substance (as the 
‘ effect,) instead of an exterior cause such as the potter or other 
‘ artificer different from it. The idea of cause and effect is 
‘ founded on the skill with which beds, chairs, and other arti- 
‘ cles are manufactured. Nor is it possible to deduce from the 
‘ idea of cause and effect a common irrational substratum of 
‘ external and internal diversitiesb ’ The prominence here given 
to intelligent agency stands in marked contrast to the exam¬ 
ples elsewhere made use of to express God’s casuality of the 
universe. He is to the external world what the yam is to the 
cloth, what milk is to curds, the earth to a jar, the gold to a 
bracelet, the iron to a nail-parer. The very passage of the 
Upanishad, (the basis of the 2nd Sdtra,) which declares the 
universe to be the product of God, presents the cause {Yatas) 
in the ablative case; which, says S'ankara, is alone sufficient 
to show that the creator is spoken of as the substantial cause 
out of lohich, not the efficient cause hy which, the univerae was 
formed®. This proves that the idea of material causation was 
uppermost in S'ankara’s mind.” 
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Tarhahcima, —‘‘ But where is the error, and where the dan¬ 
ger, in this idea of causation ? Gotama, Kapila, and S'ankara 
may not have thought it necessary to expatiate on the efficient 
cause. Will you not allow an author to choose his own sub¬ 
ject ? Can you show that they have not accurately represent¬ 
ed what they did undertake to explain?” 

Saf/tjalcmia, —'‘A fair issue. I say, they did not. It is 
not quite philosophical prominently to connect the idea 
of causality with the material of a thing. That is the 
substance op which, not the cause by which, an article is made. 
It would sound rather strange to say that the rim of your 
spectacles has gold for its cause. The idea of substance is to 
my mind very different from that of causality. Would it not 
be a truism to connect cause and effect in this way ? Kapila 
virtually confesses this when he says a product is identical 
with the cause b And S'ankara, I have shown, admits that 
the radical idea of causation is that of intelligent agency.” 

Tarkahlmu, —suppose you mean to read a lecture to our 
pliilosophcrs on Grammar and Ithetoric :—they have not chosen 
tlie best term for the substance of a thing. If that be all, it is 
a small offence, hardly deserving of criticism, except from 
unrazored lips within the walls of a scliool, though (3von there, 
neither Panini nor Vopadeva will assist you in deriving an 
intelligent efficient agent from the word Cdranam (cause). 
And a most celebrated pliilosopher of ancient Europe, I am 
told, held exactly the same view of causality as the Naiyayikas.” 

Sat/jjakdma. —^^ You mean Aristotle. He did not hold exactly 
the same view, but one very analogous to it. He inculcated a 
(iuadruple causality. ^ The fourth or ' final' cause does not 
appear in tlie list of edranas in the Brahminical philosophy. I 
would not object to the use of the term, material or substantial 
cause, in a secondary sense of the word cause, and in refer¬ 
ence to works of human art; but when we come to the grand 
question about the universe I do object to its use. Human 
agents cannot work without materials. The carpenter wants 
his wood, the weaver his yarn, the jeweller his gold. But we 
have no reason for thinking that the great Artificer of the 
universe stood in similar need. It is by no means philosopliical 
to attril)ute to Onci, whom we acknowledge to be Omnipotent, 
the imperfections and weaknesses of agents of limited capacities. 
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S'ankaracharya ^ himself acknowledges that the work of 
creation is not to be classed in the same category as human 
acts in the world. The prominence given to^ the material 
cause has a tendency to make men forget this distinction, and 
hence jealousy of it. 

“ As for Aristotle, I would remark that he employed his 
fourfold division of cause chiefly as a guide to the inquiries of 
the physical philosopher ; who was thus directed^ to inquire 
into (1) The-interna] physiological character of a thing : (2) Its 
form, or logical definition as a species : (3) Its history : (4) Its 
uses. He did not profess to rescue men from misery by 
discovering to them the cause of the Universe; he only 
proposed to investigate the nature of things, because man’s 
nature urged him to pursue ''the true —and since in the 
course of this investigation man’s own nature came to be 
examined, and on examination turned out to be pre-eminently 
moral, he taught men to seek for happiness by the practice of 
virtue. 

"With reference to the grammatical formation of the word 
caranam, of course the aflix anpt, as Vopadeva calls it, does 
not indicate the agent. Neither does it signify the substance 
of which a thing is made. It properly means the instrument 
by which an action is done. But the custom of philosophers 
of making it the correlative of carya (act) does certainly point 
to the agency of the efficient, as the most important of the 
causes. Now tell me candidly, Tarkakama, what did you 
admire most, when you saw a watch for the first time ; the 
metal, the combinations, or the inventor’s skill *?” 

Tarkakama stared.—The question seemed to throw some 
new light on the theorj^ of causation. The metal, the combi¬ 
nations, and the inventor’s skill were of course the substantia], 
the non-substantial, and the operative causes of the watch in the 
vocabulary of the Nyaya. 

Tarkakama said, not without changing colour, " Of course 
I admired the inventor’s skill the most.” 

" The idea foremost in your mind as to the causality of the 
watch was the inventor's skill, was it not ?” 

" I should think so.” 

" The metal was quite a secondary idea. Your admiration 
of its excellence as a timc-piecG would hardly lead you to ask 
what the particular metal was. You would think chiefly, if 
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not solely, of the inventor’s skill as regards its causality 
Would you not ? 

“ Very probably I should.” 

You would at once conclude that an intelligent architect 
must be the caranmn of such a cdryay 

“ I suppose I should.” 

“ Well; you have passed sentence yourself on the theory 
of causation in the Brahminical philosophy. YYu would 
think first of a cause which Grotama and Kapila do not 
recognize at all, which Kanada speaks of somewhat obscurely 
as the last in the series, and which the Vedanta strangely 
mixes up with the substance of the manufacture.” 

Tarkakcma, —What do you mean by saying that Gotama and 
Kapila do not recognize the cause which, in the case of the 
watch, would be foremost in my mind?” 

Satijakcmia. —“An intelligent efficient cause is not found 
in Gotama’s and Kapila’s lists. The latter certainly ignored 
the necessity, in the formation of the world, of such an Agent 
directing the operation of prakriti, or nature, the rootless root 
of all things, which acted independently, ‘like milk turning 
into curds; ’ though the example was singularly inappropriate, 
since milk would never turn into curds without the action of 
the atmostphere. You would not say, would you, that gold 
or silver turned into a w^atch, like milk into curds.” 

Tarkakama gave no answer, but put a question ; “ Admitting 
that the term material or substantial cause is an unfortunate 
expression, and that it ought not to have been put forth pro¬ 
minently in the theory of causation, what are those dangerous 
consequences of which the theory is productive ? Why this 
appeal to our fears ?” 

Satyakdma, —“ I have already answered this question. By 
calling the substance of a thing its cause, our philosophers 
introduced the most dangerous theological errors. Whatever 
has a direct tendency to obscure the majesty of God, and 
curtail our sense of His pov/er, may well be denominated 
dangerous. The theory which makes the material the most 
important of the causes, led people to rest satisfied with specu¬ 
lating on the material cause of the Universe. That no man 
can work without materials is denied by none, simply because man 
is not omnipotent, and has not creative power. But when one 
looks at an exquisite production of art, he is so lost in admiration 
at the sldll of the artist, that he almost forgets the minor question 
of the material. And yet so banefully has the theory of mate¬ 
rial causality wmrked among us that the mental energy of 
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our philosophers has found most active exercise not in the 
exclama tion, How wonderful is the arrangement of the universe ! 
BUT in the interrogation. Of what pre-existing substance is 
all this made 2 Nay they have been so lost in that worse than 
useless question, as to forget that a Creator of infinite power and 
perfection needs not, like weak and imperfect man, to stop 
for materials, but can make materials by the mere fiat of His 
will. If the natural instincts of the human soul lead us to 
believe in the existence of an All-powerful and Perfect Being, 
if the irresistible arguments of the Vedanta itself drive us to 
the conclusion that the Universe was created by a Grod, infinite 
in wisdom and contrivance; then there can be no possible 
necessity for speculating on the material of the M'orld ; then 
the most philosophical course is to consider the objects origin¬ 
ally created by such a God as at once the matter and form of 
the world. To assume the eternity of some gross material, 
existing side by side with an intelligent and all-perfect God, is 
not only unnecessary, (and therefore unphilosophical,) in as 
much as it assumes two principles, where one is amply 
sufficient to account for all we see ; but it is inconsistent with 
the idea of perfection which we must attribute to the Deity. 
If He had some material to work upon, previously existing 
independent of Him, then there was nothing peculiar in His 
agency ; then it was of the same species as that of a human 
architect; then He was our creator in no higher sense than 
that in which a potter is the maker of a jar. The Vedantist, 
on the other hand, placed himself in a false position, by seeking' 
in a spiritual essence, the substance of such a world consisting 
of pure and impure, intelligent and unintelligent, rational and 
irrational, animated and inanimate creatures. 

“ The fact is that if the Supreme Being could not really 
create this world without pre-existent materials, it would be no 
easy task to answer the arguments of the godless Sankhya. 
Since then, this peculiar theory of causation has driven our 
philosophers to the sad strait of virtually abridging the power 
of God, and, in some cases, of even ignoring His operation and 
denying His existence altogether, I suppose I am justified in : 
stigmatizing it as a dangerous error. 

It was, continued Satyakama, these two cardinal errors, 
that of the soul’s pre-existence and this of material causality’ ■ 
which betrayed the Brahminical intellect into gross mistakes : 
in philosophy and theology. Bew philosophers in any country : 
were possessed of the acuteness, the patience, and the industry 
which distinguished our ancestors; but, under the baneful ! 
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influence of those two errors, the excellent qualities of their 
minds produced much evil, and little good. 

You seem to contend, Tarkakama, that the conclusions of 
our philosophers are based on the two theories we have been 
discussing^ This fact I concede to you once for all. Granted 
that many of their conclusions are deducible from those 
theories; what then ? Are we tamely to submit to such start¬ 
ling conclusions because of those gratuitous assumptions ? By 
no means. We are rather to be the more jealous of them 
because of their leading to those conclusions. Let us not 
resist our moral intuitions, nor, because of arbitrary hypotheses 
hastily adopted, run headlong into errors that wmuld limit the 
range of Almighty power, and deprive the w^orld of the only 
Being to whom the mind spontaneously betakes itself for help 
and refuge when appalled by danger and difficulty. 


l See Page 88, 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

After long expectation I have at last received your letter of 
the 20th Chaitra, commenting on the conferences that are 
going on here. You say ‘ it is a great pity that, life being 
f short in the Kali AYiga, Brahmins can now-a-days scarcely 
' read one-twentieth of what they ought to study, and that is 
' the reason why so few are familiar with the texts and 
' aphorisms on which our philosophy and theology are based. 
* AVe begin our course of study early enough, and we certainly 
' keep it up as long as we can, but it is a drop only from the 
' inexhaustible ocean that we are able to sip. As soon as a boy 
' attains the age of live, we put the chalk into his hand, and 
guide it to form letters. The smartest lad must be allowed 
^ tw^o or three years for learning to read and write in the 
' vernacular. AVhen he is seven or eight, he commences his 
^ education in the Sastras. He takes a year or two to commit 
'-the Sutras, or rules, of Grammar to memory. Then the rules 
' are explained to him. The study of the Grammar with the 
' Gana^ or list of verbs, and the lexicon, or list of nouns, must 
' occupy him, perhaps, till he is sixteen. He must then learn 
‘ some of the poems in order to perfect Jiis knowledge of the 
' language. He can hardly be expected to take up theology or 
' philosophy before he is eighteen or twenty. If he commences 
'the^Nyaya, he goes cursorily over a manual such as the 
' Bhdshd parichheda, with or without its commentary the 
' Muhtdvali, and then he takes up works treating on Anumana, 

' or deduction. A careful study of these occupies him for many 
' years, and then he can no longer continue in the state of a 
‘ student. He has by that time perhaps become a father, and 
' the. duties of a householder, the second stage in his life, 

' press upon him. He has studied the Anumdna Khanda, or the 
' Chapter on deduction, and made himself familiar with the 
' rules of syllogism, but he has learnt nothing else. Pra 7 ndiia, 

‘ or proof, is but one of Gotama’s sixteen topics, and A^iuvidm, 

‘ or deduction, is but one of the four subdivisions of proof. So 
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that he has mastered hut of Gotama's teaching when he 
‘ quits College for the cares and anxieties of a householder. 

' x4nd as to the Sutras, or aphorisms, of either of our leading 
' teachers, he has not in all likelihood even seen them. A 
^ controversy on the Sutras must therefore be something 
' foreign to his habits and study. This appears to be the secret 
' of your friend Satyakama's success in some of his attacks 
' against Tarkakama. 

‘ Satyakama’, you continue to remark, 'represents a new 
' school of Brahmins altogether. These are raised in the 
' Colleges established by the English—and their course of study 
' is regulated by the maxim, something of every tiling, without 
' caring for every thing of anything. They learn the Sutras; 

' they read foreign literature too ; and they o'btain in a short 
' time a general survey of all the systems. They are up to all 
' kinds of discussion, and it requires more than ordinary tact to 
' deal with them.’ 

Your remarks, my learned friend! perfectly coincide with 
my experience. To what a low" ebb is divine learning now 
reduced! If Narada had to confess he had no knowledge 
of the soul, notwithstanding his vast learning, how" pitifully 
small must our know"ledge be in these days ! 

With reference to your remarks on Kanada’s theory about 
creation, you will see wiiat use I made of them when you 
hear of a conference which took place yesterday on the 
Nyaya, 

It was the Vdruni (a holy day) and the conjuncture for 
bathing early in the morning, so the bank of the river was 
more than usually crowded. Many had come from distant 
villages to obtain the merit of a bath in the Ganga on such 
a holy occasion. Tarkakama met several of his learned friends, 
and related to them the discussions he had with Satyakama. 
After our ablutions were over, we all came into Satyakama’s 
house. We formed a pretty large circle, all deeply interested 
in scholastic disputations. There were some versed more 
particularly in the Nyaya, and among them was one who had, 
by his extensive reading, earned the appellation of Nyaya- 
ratna. There w’ere others, though but few in number, whose 
studies had been directed to the Sankhya. They too had one, 
more eminent than the rest, who rejoiced in the surname of 
Kapila. Others again there were of various acquirements wlio 
held opinions more or less different from one another, but 
all entertained the highest reverence for the founders of the 
several schools. One of them, named Vaiyasika, knew the 
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Vedanta Sutras and S'ankara’s commentary almost word for 
word by heart. 

The conversation at my suggestion turned on Kanada’s 
theory of the Creation to which reference was made in 
Satyakama’s discourse. I began with reading your remarks 
on that point. ‘ Satyakama certainly read the Sutra right. 
' Kanada does attribute the primal action of Atoms to 
' adrishta, and the primal action certainly means the impulse 
‘ by wdhch the first combination took place, and that was of 
‘ course the operative cause of the creation. The scholium 
‘ of S'ankara Mishka is to the same effect. ‘ The lyrimal means 
‘‘ before the creation. At that time there could be no such 
‘‘ thing as an impulse or a stroked’ But the question is what 
^ is adrishta ? Literall 3 L it means unseen, and is an adjective. 

Technically, in the usage of philosophers, it is a substantive, 
^ and means a power or influence inhering in things both 
‘ animate and inanimate. As inherent in the former it implies 
‘ an unseen power, both intellectual and active; as inherent 
^ in the latter it signifies a material power, perhaps partly 
‘ the effect of previous combinations and motions. In souls 
' embodied, it influences both thoughts and actions. Thus 
‘ the poet S'^riharsha® says a person often dreams by the power 
‘ of adrishta of things he had never seen in life. And Kalidasa^ 
' says that when Parvati commenced her studies, all her learn- 
‘ ing of a former life flocked into her mind, just as a swarm 
' of cranes flocks into the Ganga in autumn, or the spontaneous 
' brilliancy of certain drugs comes into them at night. 

‘ And with reference to its impulses as an active power, 
‘the commentator on the Kusumanjali'^ says that in the 
‘performance of ceremonies on which the enjoyment of 
‘heaven depends, the body and the organs are moved bj^ 
‘ adrishta. This unseen moving power in men is again the 
‘ consequence of works done in a previous life, and hence 
‘it stands sometimes toe Dharnia and Adhanna (virtue and 

so 

Naishadha, I. 39. 

sTrTFJTspqfRqt ii Kumdra Sambliava. 
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'vice) and Karma (works). Thus the origin of the world is 
' attributed by the scholiast on Kanada’s Biitra’s to Dharma 
' and Adharma^y after he had himself declared adrishta to be 
' the cause of the Creation. And Kanada attributes the soul’s 
' departure from one body and reception into another, to the 
' agency of Adrishta^, while Gotama ascribes it to Kanna^, both 
' evidently meaning the same thing. In inanimate objects it 
' simply signifies a material property or virtue, perhaps a sort 
' of velocity or attraction—as in the (magnetic motion of 
' stones and needles which Kanada expressly attributes to 
' adrishta^ 

‘ Now the point to be decided is whether Kanada, who 
'simply undertook to explain^the phenomena of the world, 
' as far as possible, by natural causes, that is to say, who would 
‘ not unnecessarily obtrude a supernatural cause, excluded the 
‘ divine operation, when he declared that the primal action of 
' Atoms was owing to a power or virtue inhering in them. 

' What can debar the supposition that he held the powder itself 
' to be a gift of God, who was consequently the original opera- 
' tive cause of the Universe, the adrishta itself being dependent 
' on His Will ? Adrishta was a mere yantra or instrument, 
* while the Supreme Being was the yantri, or the user of the 
' instrument.’ 

Tarhahdma .—" This is an excellent solution of the difficulty 
raised by Satyakama, and I trust we shall hear no more of 
great men’s names being subjected to charges of atheism—for 
it is a sin to be even a hearer of such charges^.” 

Satyakama .—"I wish I could report myself satisfied with 
this explanation, but it is not in my power to do so. We 
seem to be pretty well agreed as to one meaning of adrishta. 
It is a power, influence, or habit based on the acts or relations 
of a previous existence. It is inherent in men, animals, and 

'O 
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inorganic matter. But it has another meaning. It is not 
only an inherent power or habit. It is also a destiny that acts 
externally. The adrshta, inherent in one man, will often 
influence others with a view to bring about consequences which 
that man’s merit or demerit calls for. It is with reference to 
this sense of Adrishta that men often excuse their neighbour’s 
delinquencies, as well as their own, by attributing* them to its 
influenced 

“ We have not discussed in which sense Kanada used the 
word when he attributed the creation to adrishta. Was it an 
inherent power in Atoms, or an external influence?” 

Nyayaratna ,—“In whichever sense the wnrd may have 
been used, I suppose you may admit the explanation suggested 
by our Benares friend in defence of Canada’s theism.” 

Satya'kama .—“ I do not see how the explanation can be 
applicable, if adrishta be taken in the sense of destiny, or 
a moving pow'er, exterior to the Atoms. You must therefore 
make up your mind as to the meaning of the term in Kanada’s 
Sutra.” 

Tarkakthna ,—“ Well, suppose we take it in the sense of an 
inherent power in x\toms, with which they were endowed by 
the will of God.” 

Satyakcwia .—“YYu wush me to try, by the process of 
exhaustion, if, on either supposition, I can bring myself to accept 
the explanation above referred to. I must frankly say, I am 
not satisfied on either view^ of the meaning of Adrishta. Taking 
it in the sense of an inherent powder, I am constrained to say, 
that the explanation not only fails at the very outset in its 
object of defending the theism of Kanada’s system; but is in 
itself vague and almost unintelligible. It fails as a defence of 
Kanada, because Kanada has never in any of his Sutras spoken 
of God as the ultimate cause of all things. In truth, the word 
God never occurs in his w^ork. The only aphorisms in which 
he may be supposed to make a remote reference to Him are 
those (and they are only two) in wdiich he asserts the authority 
of the Veda. But we knows as in the case of Kapila, that our 
philosophers had a w^ay of their owm of asserting the authority 
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ot the Sastra without acknowledging a Supreme Intelligence 
as the Creator of all things. To maintain that a writer, who has 
never spoken of God as the author of the universe, and was 
yet ail the time accounting for the origin of that universe by a 
concourse of Atoms, caused by a certain power or virtue of 
their own, was all the time meaning that the power was com¬ 
municated by God, and was therefore himself a theistic teacher, 
is, to say the least of it, mere Sdhasa (boldness,)” 

Nyayaratna. —'' Are you not aware that Kanada's system 
was only a supplement to Gotama’s, and, therefore, many 
things, expressly asserted by his predecessor, are implied in his 
aphorisms,” 

Tarkakmia. —‘'You yourself acknowledged, Satyakama, in 
your essay, that the Vais'eshika was a branch of the Nyaya.” 

Satyakama. —“I do so still. And I am quite ready to concede 
that whatever is expressly asserted in the Nyaya, belongs 
impliedly to the Yais'eshika as well. But where has Gotama 
said any thing expressly for God? ” 

Tarkakdina, —“ What do you mean by laying the emphasis 
on for / ” 

Satyakama, —“ Simply this, that the word Is'wara, or God, 
is certainly found in Gotama, but it requires commentatorial 
ingenuity to make out that it is used in a theistiG sense.” 

Tarkakdma. —“ Y'ou are mystifying still.” 

Satyakama, —“ Pardon me, Tarkakama. I said something 
to you the other day on the same subject, and so I thought a 
bare reference w^ould be sufficient. Gotama does introduce 
the name of God, but only to maintain that he \vas not the 
cause of the universe—that works of a previous world, (or, in 
other words, Adrishta) were the cause. The popular scholiast 
Vis'wanatha says that the aj)horist simply meant that God 
was not the sole cause, and that the co-operation of adrishta 
was necessary. Supposing we accept the commentary, we 
can only allow that the Nyaya hinted at da theistic doctrine, 
and that, still more obscurely, than at the atomic theory. 
If the Vais'eshika intended to confirm and develop that 
theistic doctrine, as it really did the atomic, it would 
only be natural to expect from it an explanation of the 
former, at least somewhat corresponding to its exposition of 
the latter. But far from expounding Gotama’s implied idea 
of God, as an associate creator loith adrishta, Kanada says 
nothing at all about an Intelligent Creator, and only re-iterates, 
what Gotama had himself expressly stated, the agency of 
adrishta in the creation. How then can we allow the Vais'eshika 
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any credit for theism based on the Nyaya? The rules of fain' 
criticism would rather lead us the other way, to make Kanadai 
responsible for not expatiating on that which his predecesson* 
had so obscurely taught; if indeed we are to admit the populan* 
commentary of the scholiast Vis'wanatha.” 

Tarhakdma ,—'' Your ‘ if indeed ’ is a very discreet addition , 
Satyakama ; for the ‘ three aphorisms ' are differently explain¬ 
ed by other commentators, of whom you have thought propex' 
to say nothing.” 

SatyaMina .—If I have said nothing of them it was becauso 
we have all along been talking of Grotama’s Sutras, as ex¬ 
pounded by the popular scholiast Vis'wanatha. You refer now 
to such commentators as Udyotakara Misha. I did not speak 
of this author simply because he is so little countenanced any 
where. I doubt whether there are four copies of his work in 
all Bengal, while Vishvanatha’s commentary is circulated every 
where in print and received by every student. Besides, we aro 
discussing the Sutras, not their modern paraphrases and conx- 
mentaries, which I have repeatedly admitted are theistic. W o 

have been referring to Vis'wanatha for no other reason thaxx 
because he is a scholiast rather than a commentator—and is 
generally intent more on the literal interpretation of the word, s 
in the Sutras than on any exposition of his own views. Udyo¬ 
takara, on the contrary, gives you little help in construing thL<3 
aphorisms, and writes his own discourse after citing a Sutra, 
only adding in conclusion, such is its meanmg. But I have no 
objection to your calling him in as a witness—and I grant to 
you (what 1 have all along been saying with reference to 
modern commentators) that he understands the ' three Sutras "" 
in a theistic sense. But you must remember that if he is 
more favourable witness for Gotama than Vis'wanatha, he is 
dangerous one for Kanada—because in writing against tlxo 
theory of the fortuitous concourse of Atoms, he evidently levels^ 
his remarks against the very aphorism of Kanada now undox* 
discussion. He will allow no such explanation as has beerx 
suggested by your Benares friend. ' As to those,’ says he, "wlxo 
maintain that atoms are the cause of the universe, by virtue of 
‘ the works of embodied souls, (which is synonymous wit lx 
‘ Kanada’s adrishta) we tell them in reply that, if atoms a.x*o 
' moved in that way, they ought to move incessantly; but they 
'move dependent on especial causes and occasions^’ ‘ If yoxx 
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rejoin/ he says again, ' that inanimate matter may move like 
' milk ; and that, just as for the nourishment of the infant, the 
' mother’s milk, thoughitself inanimate, comes up spontaneously, 

' even so may atoms, though inanimate, move for the objects 
‘ of animated creatures: such a rejoinder is illogical, for it 
' involves a Sadhyasama (petitio principii). When you have to 
' prove that atoms can move independently, you assign as a 
' reason, that milk, though inanimate, moves independently! If 
' milk moved independently, then it would do so in ' carcasses 
' too, but it does not.’ If therefore you wish to save Gotama, 
you must sacrifice Kanada by the verdict of this chosen 
champion of the Nyaya himself. 

And you must also consider that your new witness discards 
the agency of Adrishta. He interprets Gotama’s Sritra IV. 21 
to mean that because of GocVs causing it, toor'ks (i. e,, Adrishta) 
are no cause. Since Kanada then brings in Adrishta as the 
cause, without any mention of God, he is, according to the 
rendering of Udyotakara, in conflict with Gotama, and cannot 
receive any credit on the score of his opponent. The wordings 
of Gotama IV. 21 and Kanada V. ii. 12 are singularly ana¬ 
logous. Both used Karita for caused—Kanada gave Adrishta 
as the agent, Gotama tat or ‘ it.’ If Udyotakara’s comment is 
to be received, the tat of Gotama means God. If the tat be 
God, then aJietu, or 7io cause (next following), must refer to 
adrishta—which is therefore discarded—and Kanada, by re¬ 
asserting it, must be deliberately opposing the theistic theory.” 

Tarlm'kama. —“You say Kanada makes no mention of God. 
You forget what he says on the naming and oioeration of the 
five elements. He attributes them directly to God. He says 
that the air, invisible in itself, is a matter of revelation, and 
that its name and operation are owing to God’s agency.” 
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Saiyakdma. —“Is that not an over-statement of the, fact? 
Kanada himself attributes them, neither directly nor indirectly, 
to G-od. All he says is that naming and action are signs of 
our hetters^. Gommentatorial ingenuity discovers in these last 
words the occult meaning of God and the great Bishis'K You 
must excuse my obtuseness if I fail to find any thing decidedly 
theistic in the phrase our betters. Even atheism may admit that 
there are higher orders of beings in the world than man, and use 
those words without self-inconsistency. Kanada says that 
names must have been given to things by certain intelligent 
beings, more eminent than the class to which he himself 
belonged ; but there is nothing in this assertion to warrant 
the conclusion that ‘ the giver of names and the Author of the 
universe are identical’^ in his estimation, or that by referring 
to the one, he necessarily admitted the other. But the most 
singular point is that Kanada speaks, not of One being, superior 
to himself, as the originator of names, but of givers of names 
in the plural, i. e., his betters. And the commentator is obliged 
to confess that he speaks of ‘ God and the great Kishis.’ He 
does indeed speak of certain persons who gave names to certain 
things, and perhaps invented human language, but he makes 
mention neither of God, nor of great Rishis either. And if he 
had heard of foreign, or as you would say, barbarian languages, 
it inay well be doubted whether he would include the authors 
of those languages among ‘ God and the great Kishis.’ ’’ 

Tarkakdnm. —“Will you not allow that language is of 
divine origin, and that Kanada, when he was speaking on the 
subject, would not exclude the divine agency in the matter? 
To the great Kishis he attributed the giving of such names as 
they were competent to give, and to God, those that none l)at 
He was competent to invent. Even the names whicli were of 
human creation were owing to God’s act, for He laid down 
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the law that the father should give a name to his son on the 
tioelfth dajf.'' 

SatyaJcd7}ia.— ' As we are now conferring on Kanada’s theory 
about creation, we need not enter into the wide question of 
the origin of languages. The origin of language cannot supply 
a stronger argmnent for the existence of God, than is present¬ 
ed by the origin of the universe itself; unless indeed you accept 
the Buddhist dogma that the letters of the alphabet are seeds 
of the universe^. While we are discussing Kanada’s teaching 
on the greater question of the creation, we cannot be fairly 
called upon to admit his theism on the lesser point without 
decided evidence. His use of the phrase our betters cannot be 
a decided proof of theism, even if the commentators scholium 
God and the great BisJiis w-ere found in the text itself; for 
Kapila also admitted an inferior god although he denied his 
creative pow^er^. 

But w’’e are flying off from our point,—which is your Ben¬ 
ares friend’s comment on the siitra of Kanada under discussion. 
What does he mean by suggesting, that adrishta w^as a powder 
inherent in atoms as a gft from God. When was it given ? 
I suppose he w^ould not say it w^as originally given by God, for 
atoms are, in Kanada’s system, eternal and uncreated, and 
therefore they could have no origin. The inherent powder than 
must have been imparted to them at some definite period, 
when they commenced action. If so, then the communication 
of that powder was itself a stroke or impulse. If that was 
Kanada’s meaning, it is impossible to conceive why he should 
attribute the primal act to adrishta, and not to the divinely 
imparted impulse itself. 

“ The explanation under review, again, is opposed to the 
interpretation, which the scholiast of Kanada put on his theory, 
notwithstanding his discovery of God in the phrase our hetiers. 
In the passage already cited, S'ankara Mis'ra says, that Merit 
and. Demerit, or in other words, adrishta, were the original 
cazise oi the wwld^ thereby excluding a remoter cause. 
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^ '' But what appears to me conclusive against the explana¬ 
tion suggested by your learned friend, is, that it is directly 
opposed to Sankaracharya’s view of the Sutra. That eminent 
scholar understood the aphorism of Kanada in a very different 
sense. Here are his words^: 

* The combining of atoms, while they are in a state of sepa- 
‘ ration, must be allowed to require an action ; for we see that 
‘ the conjunction of yarn requires action (in the manufacture of 
‘clothes). But since an action involves an effect, an efficient 
‘ cause must be acknowledged. If an efficient cause be not 
‘ acknowledged, then there cannot be the primal action of 
‘ atoms for want of an agent. And even if, being acknowledged, 
‘ it implies an effort or a visible cause, such as a stroke, the 
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fq=q?qTqrqiqfT0T5qr?i qp=# g^iq qFqfgrqyq crfgqpHR; gq>jfr m 
?qrq iqqtqrwrqm qfwqq |[OTqirf^T5qqiq q i ■: 

Com. Vedinta Siitra, 11. il. 12. 
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' primal action of atoms would still be impracticable, because of 
^ the impossibility of such effort or stroke. In that state {ix., 

‘ before the creation) there could not be an effort which is a 
^ quality of the soul, because of the absence of a body. When 
‘ there is a mind residing in a body, the connection of the soul 
‘ with the mind may bring about an effort which is a quality of 
‘ the former. The same may be said of a stroke, or other 
‘ visible cause. All these come in after the creation; they cannot 
' be the cause of the primal act. If it be said, let adrishta or 
' destiny be the cause of the primal act; that must be inherent 
' either in the soul or in atoms. But on neither supposition 
‘ can the action of atoms be attributed to destiny, tor destiny is 
' inanimate. We have already said, while examining the 
‘ opinions of the Sankhya, that an inanimate thing, uncon- 
' nected with an animated one, can neither be self-moved nor 
‘ move another. 

‘ The soul too, continues S'ankara, is at that time itself 
‘ inanimate, for its animation is not then yet produced. Nor 
‘ can the supposition of a destiny, inhering in the soul, turn it 
‘ into a cause of atomic action, for there is no relation (between 
‘ the two). If you say, there is a relation between the soul 
‘ endowed with destiny, and atoms, that relation being perma- 
' nent, there would be permanent motion too, because of the 
^ want of a separate governor. Therefore from the want of a 
‘ directing efficient cause, there could be no primal action in 
‘ atoms, and without such action there could be no combination ; 

‘ nor without combination, the production of binaries &c,’ 

“ You see here S'ankarach&ya fails to discover in Kanada’s 
system any being of supreme and absolute intelligence to whose 
operation, in the absence of any other soul, endowed with body 
and mind, the primal action of atoms might be attributed. 
Kanada left no room for such a God. S'ankara at least saw none.’ ’ 

Nydyaratna ,—^'The argument appears to me to be quite 
irrelevant, Satyakama. Whatever Udyotakara’s ideas of the 
Vais'^eshika theory may be, and in whatever sense S^ankara- 
charya may have received the words of Kanada, certain it is 
that we, Naiyayikas, do not hold that the universe was con¬ 
structed by the mere action of Atoms impelled by a blind neces¬ 
sity. Nor can I allow, notwithstanding the evidence you have 
adduced to the contrary, that Kanada really taught such a 
theory. I do not wish now to discuss the meaning of his 
Sutras, but our immemorial tradition ought to determine the 
question. It is a fact that we do not teach any atheistic 
doctrine, and we have alvrays been followers of Gotama and 
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Kanada. You say we have rnodilied and iinproved on iheir 
doctrines. How could we dare do so V Can. you pondi to any 
especial act of ours by which we could have intro(iiicec! llie 
theistic element into our system, if we did not n^ceivc it troni 
our primitive Eishis?” 

SatyakdnicL —''I think I can. Gotama and Kaiuhla, when 
they introduced atmd, or sx^irit, into their list of suJjsiiinces, 
did not discriminate between any two onlcm of dima. 1ad.yr 
writers of your School, finding that the originaJ te!icli(jrs sa i(i 
nothing of a Deity or BLis attributes, made i;()c)iii I'oi* Is'wara, or 
God, by classifying atma as two-fold ; jimtmd, or ordinary soul, 
diind paraniatmd, 01 Supreme sx^irit, tliat is God. Tins was a 
classification which your leading doctors never thought of, (>r 
we cannot conceive how they could have onutteil it, when tluiy 
were so particular in their divisions and classitications, ease- 
where, even on common topics.” 

Nydyaratna.— '' 1 am sure you will not coii.sider rue te?o 
sensitive if I protest_^against this free tisci of tiici naarujs of our 
holy Eishis.” 

Tarkakdma .—"‘You have yourself niaantained in your (‘ssay 
'that our original teachers sx)oke to initiafsHi puju'Is (Uily, and 
that Sutras without commentaries are sealed Ixif jks. W li)’ iheu 
do you wish to break the seal ■ You must ree.(u‘v(‘ (tur i-out"- 
mentary. We x>rotest we do not receive Ka.uada/s toaeliiug in 
a/rim'or godless, sense. You must iint therrdort* think 
that Kanada was as atheistic as JCipikn” 

Scarcely had Tarkakama uttered these last words, w Imui the 
Sankhya S'astri, who was listening to the i;oiivc!rsaiJmi wuili 
deep interest, ejaculated, “ Oh this Kali yugal’' 'rarkiikatna 
instantly felt as if he had given some nail eausi^ of ohVuus', and 
immediately ax)oiogized fur tiie us(i he luid iiiadvoHjini iy made, 
of Kapila’s name. '‘No oireuce, Sir,” answirefl *|\a.|ula. 

“ Never mind it. Kapila has left behind him tot> v^ ih raft d a 
name to be soiled by your hamlling. I know you did n»»i mfj nd 
any offence. I only wish you liad emiiloyinl a liuk ..f \Min' 
generous ingenuity in favour of the Saiikliya. Vou mi;;hJ On n 
have easily made out that it is no more atiuMstie Uian tlu- 
Nyaya.” 

“Kor what” continued the Sankliya pirike-ijjfla'r, “ \\a . 

Kapila’s difficiiity ? Was it not simply this^.that inn liigmf 

agency would be inconceivable without an endn, and an rikut 
would imply a motive. The supposition of a imdin- in tin- 
case of a creator, would in other words be a aippt, uum oi 
incompetency. One could nut have a inuiivtt witla^ut }dTling 
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to a desire. The same difficulty I see in the Nyaya. The 
founder of this system classifies or effort, with duJxJia, 

or pain, dosha, or fault, and other hindrances to the sours 
emancipation. And he expressly defines fault to be a cause or 
effect of effort. How could he then consistently inculcate the 
existence of an Intelligent Creator? The author of the Vedanta 
and S'ankaracharya argue for their pantheism on this very 
ground. They say that if the world were not identical with 
God, and if He created it as a substance, separate from Himself, 
then, on the very principles of the hfyaya. He would be 
chargeable with the fault of making efforts under motives, and 
thus be proved to be no God at allk The only difference be¬ 
tween Kapila and your teachers consists in the one’s frankly 
acknowledging his difficulty, and the other covertly teaching 
the same doctrine.” 

Nydyaratna .—‘‘As we are discussing certain points which 
Satyakama had urged against the Nyaya, you will excuse us, 
learned Kapila, if we decline a controversy with you on the 
present occasion. You have allowed, and I am sure you have 
done so heartily, that Tarkakama meant no disrespect to the 
venerable founder of your school, and my friend- has also 
expressed regret for the lapse of his tongue. 

But now, Satyakama, you must not go on with your own 
fancies about the teaching of great Eishis. You must allow 
us to interpret our own doctrine. We say that Atoms are the 
material, and God the efficient cause of the world. This 
doctrine I understand is much admired even in Europe. 
Philosophers have in all ages had recourse to it in order to 
account for the physical phenomena which the world presents. 
Even Sir Isaac Newton I am told was in this respect a 
follower of our Kanada. 

Our doctrine, continued Nyayaratna, is the same which 
Gotama held and Kanada taught. We have no fancy of our 
owm, no new theory. We keep to the old paths of our 
primitive Acharyas. The doctrine is simply this; that God 
constructed the .world by combining an infinite number of 
hard, indivisible, eternal, and indestructible particles. The 
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primary combination was of two atoms, which we call 
dwifanuka , or a binary. The combination however does not 
become, what geometers would call, a magnitude, before a 
trasarenu (tertiary), or a compound of three dwyaniikas is 
formed. 

It is necessary to believe that matter is not divisible 
beyond a certain point. The point where it is no further 
divisible we call an atom. If infinite divisibility were 
allowed, than might a mustard seed be pronounced to be equal 
to Mount Meru b for it is a simple mathematical truth that all 
things, which are divided by infinite, are equal. Now unless 
you are prepared to combat this great theory, thus explained, 
you must not assail the time-honoured system of the Nyaya. . 

Satyakdma .—‘‘ I shall most willingly accept your own inter¬ 
pretation of your scholastic theory. I will give up further 
criticism on your original Siitras by simply remarking that 
the history of philosophy requires, that there should be a 
discrimination between your modern explanations and the 
opinions of the founders of your school. We are all bound to 
contribute our mite to the discovery of historic truth. But I 
admit that the Naiyayika doctrine of our day does not ignore 
an intelligent Framer of the world. Still you hold that your 
Atoms are uncreated and eternal, do you not 

Of course,” said the Naiyayika, that is the peculiar 
teaching of our School, and I may say I glory in following it.” 

How came they into existence ?” 

‘‘ We say they are eternal. They never began to exist.” 

You maintain, said Sat 3 ^akama, that souls are eternal, 
and matter is eternal. Your School then teaches that God 
created nothing in reality. He merely combined the Atoms 
and constructed the universe.” 

“What more COhe do? How could he make Atoms? 
Can the artificer make his bricks if he has no earth ?” 

“ The artificer, said Satyakama, is a frail mortal.—He is not 
omnipotent. But God is. Y^'ou cannot account for the 
wonderful arrangement which the world exhibits without 
assuming the existence of an Independent and Eternal Being, 
all sufficient and all powerful, of infinite goodness and wisdom. 
The supposition of dead matter, co-eternal and independent, 
inust militate against His perfection. ‘ If without something 
distinct wholly from Himself He cannot produce any thing, 
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then innst He want some thing external; and whosoever 
‘ wanteth any thing is not all-sufficient 
‘‘The theory of a co-etepal and independent material sub¬ 
stance, continued Satyakama, ^Ms opposed both to our luovcil 
convictions^ and to the fundamental principles of sound philoso¬ 
phy. A rightly constituted mind attributes all perfection to 
the^ Deity, It is among our religious intuitions. Is it not, 
Nyayaratna ? ” 

'' Of course it is/’ 

The mind you pronounce to be an organ of internal sensa¬ 
tion. It must then have the same claim to our confidence as 
the external organs. In fact without the mind you could not 
have a complete perception of any object of even external 
sensation. In a matter of pure mental intuition, the testimony 
of the mind is quite as strong as the testimony of other senses 
in matters of external sensation. Now the mind intuitively 
bears testimony to a Supreme Intelligence of all perfection, 
the author of the universe. This testimony is as valid as the 
testimony of your other senses to the existence of the river 
Ganga, from the banks of which you have just returned after 
your morning ablution.” 

I do not in the least doubt what you say.” 

You cannot then without violence to the religious intuitions 
of your mind allow a rival material cause, existing beside God 
from eternity.” 

^ NaiyayiTia* —“"V\^ould you say that the great Newton offered 
violence to our moral convictions and religious intuitions, by 
inculcating the Atomic theory ?” 

Satyakama,— Certainly, not. He did not hold the Atomic 
theory after your manner. He did not allow that any thing 
could be uncreated and eternal, but God. This one omnipotent 
and all-knowing Creator was sufficient in his estimation for 
making every thing that exists. Listen to his own words. At 
the close of his Opticks, he says ; ^ All these things being con- 
^ sidered, it seems probable to me that CTod in the beginning 
' formed matter in solid, massy, hard, impenetrable, moveable 
‘ particles, of^ such sizes and figures, and with such other pro- 
‘perties and in such proportions to space, as most conduced to 
‘ the end for which He formed them, and that these primitive 
‘ particles, being solids, are incomparably harder than any 
^ porous bodies compounded of them, even so very hard as 
‘ never to wear or break in pieces, no ordinary power being 
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' able to divide what Grod had made one in the first creation. 
' While the particles continue entire, they may compose bodies 
‘ of one and the same nature and texture in all ages : but 
‘ should they wear away or break in pieces, the nature of things 
'^depending on them would be changed. Water and Earth 
‘ composed of old worn particles and fragments of particles 
‘ would not be of the same nature and texture now with water 
and earth composed of entire particles in the beginning. And 
' therefore that nature may be lasting, the changes of corporeal 
things are to be placed only in the various separations and 
“ new associations and motions of these permanent particles ; 
* compounded bodies being apt to break, not in the midst of 
' solid particles, but w^here those particles are laid together, 
‘ and only touch in a few points.^’ ” 

Naiydijiha ,—'' How could a substance be made out of 
nothing?'’ 

Satijakdma ,—Wliat can be impossible for the omnipotent?” 

“We never see anything made out of nothing,” reioined 
Nyayaratna. 

“ Neither do you see particles without magnitude, said 
Satyakama, producing by combination substances possessed of 
magnitude. Your atoms have no length, breadth, or thickness, 
and yet you allow they produce all three by combination. 

“ See how S'ankara ^ criticises your theory—which indeed is 

1 Wlicwell’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 
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as unphilosophical, as it is repugnant to religious intuition. 
You say that the universe was formed by the combination of 
eternal atoms which are endowed with colour, but are, like 
mathematical points, without dimension. The measure of an 
atom you express by a word, which, again, you cannot explain 
but by the word aUmvic ! ^ When two atoms combine and 
form a binary, you attribute to the compound a measure which 
you call JinmoUj or short. You do not call it dirgha, or long. 
And it is not until the compound you call nialiat (great), or a 
magnitude, is formed, that you attribute to it the property of 
sensible matter. Without pronouncing any opinion on 
S'ankara’s criticism, may I simply ask you, whether it can be 
more difficult to conceive that the universe was created, both 
in matter and form, l)y a Supreme and all-sufficient Intelli¬ 
gence, than that material length, breadth, and thiclviiess arose 
luiturally imm invisible particles devoid of those properties V 
And whether it is not far more philosophical to recognize One 
Supreme Being alone as existing, independently, l)y a.nd of 
himself, and to jittribute to His creative pow(vr tlie ('.xistcmcci 
of whatever else lias any sort of l)eing, than to maintain a 
theory of innumeralile (diornal entities, of which you (‘.an form 
no conception but by (l(d.;iching from them your (^oruxiption of 
all things that you know, or liave any idea of ? If God could 
produce magnitudes out ol; no marimhide^ why (‘.ould he notf 
also call into existence tliat hypothetical entity of no magni¬ 
tude out of a state of Jibsolute nonentity ? 

The original creation, Sir, under the agency of an omnipo¬ 
tent Supreme cause, is not to be compared with merc^ human 
manufacture. I must again refer to S'ankarach^irya's excel¬ 
lent remark.^ You must not expect divine perfection in 
human weakness, nor ouglit you to attribute hTiman deficicmcy 
to the divine suriiciency. 

To prevent mistakcis, howcwcir, lei mo say thai; I no 
wish to censure Kamida’s doctrine of atoms, as siKjh. It is 
simply with his doctrine of eternal atoms that I qujirreL 
European science is obliged to own tliat 'we cannot sp(iak 
otherwise than conjectiirally about the ultimate c()nstituti()n 
of matter. 

“That the Vais'eshika view, howevc^r, has its diriiculties, is 
evident from the notion of Pa/neJiikcmma l>roaclied by s()me of 
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our philosophers, and from certain other strictures of S^'anka- 
racharya on your doctrine. 

The process of Pamhicamna is the forniation of a specific 
Atom of one element by the Comliination of parts of 
those of others. A specific earthy Atom, for instance, is made 
up of J of a general earthy Atom, and J of each of the other 
elementary atoms.^ This process presupposes the divkildUtt/ 
of what you have assumed as indivisilde. 

‘‘The Atomic theory involves another difiiculty wlrich is 
thus represented by our ingenious S^ankara.charya : ‘ Tlie com- 
‘ bination of one Atom with another muBt either he by entires 
‘ amalgamation or by partial contact. If it be an entire amah 
‘ gamation, then because of the impossibility of collective 
‘increase®, the compound will still be an Atom, and an 
‘ invisible substance; for it is the combination of one spacious 
‘ substance with another that is visible. If on the otlier hand 
‘the combination be a partial contact, tlien the question is 
‘ (virtually conceded to be) one of aggregates, (i. c., it is no 
‘ longer a combination of indivkihle Atoms)’h' 

I do not however mean to say that I agree with S'ankani- 
charya in his objection. I think the whole matter is one that 
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^ 1 Panchadas’i. 

2 S'ankara alludes to the dogma of the NaiytWikas thcms(!lvcH that tho mfia- 
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vScience cannot properly deal with. You may i'orni convenien t 
hypotheses about it, but nothing more. The Jlraiiminical phil¬ 
osopher has the s^inie liberty to try to account for facts by 
hypotheses as any other. But our question is an entirely 
dilferent one, with wliich experiniental science has nothing 
whatever to do. Granted the existence of Atoms; hoiv came 
they into existence ? 

I must Ixope that as you have apparently modified your 
theory, so far as to intrf^duce the idea of a supremci Intelli¬ 
gence as the eflicicnt cause ot the Universe, l)y subdividing 
the atmdj or spirit, of your original teacliers into tho jivatvul, 
or ordinary soul, axid paraniatvid, or supreme Bpirit,—you will 
continue to improve tliat idea until you arrive at tlie conclu¬ 
sion, which alone is consistent with sound philosopliy, tluit 
having deduced tlic existence of an Omnipotent and absolutely 
independent eternal Intelligence, as the aullior of all tilings, 
you have no room left for the conception, of any other etcriial 
and independent principle.” 

Nydyaxatna ,—“ Your argument, BatyaJvama, huiS, \ cannot 
deny, some force in it, but it appears to me to provxi too miu:b. 
If you will not allow more tiian one eternal prin(a’|)lc'., how 
will you dispose of the liuinan soul? Will you throw 
yourself into the arms of Vedantism, and pronouiKXi human 
souls to lie identical with the Divine Spirit? if you do not, 
I cannot sec how you can deny a separat.e eternal existence to 
the human soul You cannot therefore persist in your docl.riii(^ 
of one eternal essence. You must acknowledge at kaist \i 
second, even the human soul. Your thciory will otliurwise l)C 
confounded with tlic teacJiing of sucli Vedantic texts (I meaiii 
as they are interpreted l>y Vedantists) as tlic following ; ‘ Tliis 

* was in the beginning a* spirit like a male. He looked but 

* found nothing else licside himsc^lf. This was in the ijcginiiing 

* a spirit even one. All these become one here. This was in 
^ the beginning one witiiout a seeondb’ ” 

“ Tliercisno fear of my faJling Ijack on Vedan¬ 
tism ; l)iit I do niainiaiii,—Ko'j’ that tins Universes wn,s a spirit 
in the beginning^ that human souls vv<a;e identical witli 
the Bupreme Being, nux—that tliere was only OM 1^1 spirii. 
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(including, doubtless, in His own infinite nature, mysterious 
depths that we can never fathom, but still one) , and Clothing 
else before the origin of things. As I have already said, I allow 
one eternal principle alone, and that is, the Supreme Author 
of all things. As to human souls I cannot admit their eternity. 
It is easy to say the soul is eternal, but it is not so easy to 
define what you mean by that saying. I am afraid you are 
somewhat affected by Vedantism yourself when you speak in 
that way. What can you mean by the soul collectively ? The 
soul has no collective existence, no Samashti, except in 
Vedantic vocabulary. Human souls have each an individual 
existence. How many souls do you call eternal? Every 
human soul?” 

Tarkakdma ,—And what if we did say so ?” 

Satyakdma. —How many souls then do you reckon to be 
eternal ?” 

Tarkakdma, —“ As many as there are human beings.” 

Satijakmia, —‘'Whether in human form or not? For your 
mythology speaks of souls passing through the bodies of 
beasts.” 

Tarkakdma, —“ All souls, those in brute forms included.” 

“ And in the forms of gods ?” 

“ Yes, all spiritual essences, men, beasts, gods.” 

“ And demons ?” 

“ Yes, demons.” 

“^But souls pass through vegetable forms too,” said Satya- 
“ kama. For, says the Veda, ‘ some souls enter the womb for 
‘embodiment; some into immoveable bodies, (or trees) b’ 
A^ itness the case of the two trees plucked up from their roots 
by the infant Krishna. Are the souls of trees too eternal ?” 

“ Well, suppose I say, trees too.” 
bo then, said Satyakama, men, brutes, gods, demons, trees 
are all eternal. Can you give an estimate of the. number of 
your eternal essences ?” 

“ I have no doubt our Eishis could have given it.” 

But to cut short such a s^ashka tarka (dry and unprofit- 
able debate), I appeal to you Nyayaratna, said Satyakama, if 
it be not perfectly unphilosophical, because absolutely unne¬ 
cessary, and egregiously extravagant, to assume such an 
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indefinite number of eternal essences, when one supreme essence 
is sufficient to account for all things, visible or invisible, 
material or spiritual. 

“ Consider again the bad morals and the bad theology which 
such a theory is calculated to teach. What would you say, 
learned Nyayaratna, to a man who denied that God was his 
Maker and heavenly Father?” 

Nydyaratna .—‘‘ I should say he was exceedingly impious.” 

Much more so, than if he denied his earthly parents, 
though that is sufficiently heinous.” 

''Certainly.” 

" Well,” said Satyakama, " I am sure you will appreciate the 
argument with which I mean to' support my assertion that your 
theory of the eternity of souls teaches bad morals and bad 
theology. If all souls are eternal, they must be uncreated too, 
for, says Kanada, that which is eternal is not dependent on a 
cause; and if uncreated, and, yet in existence, they must be 
self-existent. To say they are self-existent is to say they have 
independent existence. They need not then acknowledge God 
as their Maker or heavenly Father. If they are independent 
essences, possessed of absolute existence, they cannot be right¬ 
fully called upon to acknowledge a Supreme Being as the 
Moral Governor of the universe. They are themselves a sort 
of miniature gods. Nor can any Supreme Being be especially 
entitled to the epithet of SwayamhJm^ or self-existent. You 
see the impiety to which the doctrine leads ? ” 

Nydyaratna .—" To confess the truth, Satyakama, when we 
received our scholastic doctrine of the eternity of the soul, we 
never stopped to calculate its consequences. We received it as 
a deduction from our received tenets. But I now see that it 
involves, in its turn, another deduction, which is certainly 
absurd and impious, that every creature must have independent 
existence. Without countenancing Vedantism, we cannot speak 
abstractedly of the soul’s existence. The soul, you have truly 
remarked, can have no samasMi, or collective reality. We may 
indeed speak collectively of the soul’s characteristics, but that 
v/ill imply that the characteristics are distributive, that is to 
say, applicable to all individual souls. I must thank you for 
suggesting a consideration which imparts a new aspect to our 
theory. If my venerable preceptor were now living I would 
submit my doubts, and ask him, how the soul could be eternal 
without being also self-existent and absolutely independent.” 

Satyakama .—" I commend your candour, Nyayaratna. But 
since your preceptor is no more, is it not your duty to consider 
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and determine the question yourself? To the World you are 
his representative, and to God you are responsible for what you 
teach. You may yet save your school from the odium of in- 
cuicating a doctrine, which as you justly say, borders on 
impiety, and saps the foundation both of philosophj^ and theo¬ 
logy. The object of philosophy is to narrow as much as possi¬ 
ble the range of first principles and first causes. ^To acknowl¬ 
edge countless millions of eternal principles, when one supreme 
Author can account for them all, is a gaurava, a needless 
muitiplication of causes, which is as unphilosophical as it is 
irreligious. It is a violence to our moral convictions and 
religious intuitions. The glory and perfections of God can 
leave no room for a second eternal and independent principle. 
What must be thought then of your countless millions of 
eternal beings, material and spiritual, standing, as it were, in 
rivalry with God? ” 

The apparent surrender on the part of Nyayaratna of a 
peculiar tenet of the Brahminical philosophy struck us all with 
a painful sentiment. A^gamika seemed absorbed in melancholy 
thoughtfulness. Tarkakama, too, already vexed with himself 
for having inadvertently given- offence to Kapila, maintained a 
sullen silence. Not a voice was heard for some minutes. Then 
the meeting broke up, rather abruptly, by the company rising 
spontaneously, and separating with the customary civilities 
and salutations. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Our last conference had an abrupt termination. The regrets 
which Nyayaratna expressed for having all this time been 
holding a doctrine from which it followed, as a legitimate 
inference, that every soul, and consequently every man, might 
claim the title of SivayambJm, or self-existent, produced a 
strong impression on us all. No one felt disposed to keep up 
the discussion at the time. Even Tarkakama seemed for a 
moment to lose his presence of mind. So after some desultory 
conversation of a purely social nature, and the customary 
civilities, we returned each to his own home. The next 
morning the same party met again on the banks of the river; 
and when the prescribed ablutions were over, all went in a 
body to the scene of the conference. Nyayaratna alone was 
not there. He had returned to his native village after the 
conference the same evening. 

A'gamika began the conversation by avowing that he had 
been thinking all night on the consequences, which, according 
to Satyakama’s showing, might follow from the doctrine of the 
soul’s eternity. But,” said he, turning to Satyakama, ‘‘your 
ingenious remark against a doctrine in which all our schools 
are agreed admits of a conclusive reply, though it did not 
occur to me at the time. We say the soul is uncreated and 
eternal, but we do not say it can perform any functions before 
it is joined with body and mind. That junction is properly 
speaking its creation^ and the beginning of its existence. Its 
previous existence is more nominal than real, because it is not 
competent at that time for thought or action, not having as 
yet obtained a body and mind. It cannot therefore be properly 
called self-existent, for its Q^eal existence is derived from some¬ 
thing outside itself'' 

Satyakama .—“You say the soul’s existence before it is 
endowed with body and mind is more nominal than real. That 
is not however the consentient opinion of your philosophers. 
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The Bhagavat Gita expressly magnifies that existence, when 
it says that the soul is * neither born at any time, nor does it 
ever* dieh’ And is it not also that very existence, without 
body and mind, which your doctors consider the simimum 
honivm,o^ chief good? Do they not say that the soul’s con¬ 
nection with body and mind is its greatest misery ? Do they 
not teach you that nisreyasa, or your best interest, consists 
in emancipation from the bondage of births ? Does not Gotama 
classify with pam and fault and the other hindrances to 
emancipation ? Is it not separation from body and mind to 
which you are taught to look up as your supreme felicity ? Is 
it not return to the original state of the soul that philosophers 
pronounce to be the end and object of their speculations ? If God 
be your Creator, only because he caused the connection of the 
soul with body and mind,—the very connection which you 
condemn as an evil,—then He cannot have conferred any great 
benefit on you; nor do you show much piety when you look 
forward to the time when you may be able to cast off that 
benefit, and return to the state in which you w^ere before the 
‘ primal action of atoms and of mind.’ I do not~see, A'^gamika, 
how the explanation suggested by you can exhibit the theology 
of the Nyaya in a more favourable light.” 

Tar'kaMma, —It appears to me, my dear friends, you are 
proceeding too fast in your discussions. Will you allow me to 
suggest a doubt, (I have a strong opinion myself on the point), 
whether you are not mistaking the province of the Nyaya? It 
does not profess to be a theological system.” 

A^gamika. —“lam very much of the same opinion with your¬ 
self; but the inquiries of philosophers bear some relation,—do 
they not, Tarkakama ? to the highest of all problems.” 

Satyakdnia. —“'It is only so far as the Dars'anas tend to 
impede the right view of divine truth, that we are concerned 
with them, at least for the present. However, as 3 ^ou, Tarka¬ 
kama, have a strong opinion, perhaps you will throw some 
light on the point.” 

Tarkakama. —“ Let us estimate every thing by the degree in 
which it attains its professed object.” 

Satyakd?na. —“ Certainly ; professed object.” 

Tarkakdma. —“ x4nd what is the manifest aim of the Nyaya, 
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but to afford us an account of the methods of attaining knowl¬ 
edge ? Its object was to teach the art of reasoning; and, as all 
reasoning depended on proof, Gotama very properly laid the 
greatest stress on that, and propounded rules which have gained 
the admiration even of Mletcha philosophers. He tells jou 
that proof is four-fold— Pratyaksha, or Perception, Aniimana, 
or Inference, Upamdna, or Analogy, and Sabda, or Affirmation. 

Perception he defined to be the knowledge derived from the 
contact of the senses with their objects. It includes internal 
perception, or intuition, but excludes the errors that may be 
based on unsound sensation. Inference is grounded on percep¬ 
tion,^ and is subdivided into three classes, Purvavat, on a priori, 
S'eshavat, or a Posteriori and smianyato drishtam, or mixed. 
Ajimndna includes both induction and deduction. As this 
branch of evidence involves the art of reasoning, and the least 
flaw may induce serious errors, minute details are given of 
sound and unsound inferences, so that fallacies may be at once 
detected, and the truth }'ecognized, even when mixed up with 
error. Analogy is defined to be that which helps you to arrive 
at the unknown by means of that which is known ; and 
Affirmation is the teaching of unerring authority. 

With a view to promote the detection of error and the dis¬ 
covery of truth, the eminent founder of this great School 
enters into an explanation of the true nature of doubt, of 
example, of demonstration, of argument, direct and indirect, of 
controversy, of objection, of fallacies, oi.reasoji, of confutation — 
in fact of every thing which can claim a place in a system of 
logic. 

Men do not generally err much in their perception and 
sensation. It is seldom that we mistake land for water, 
or a house for a tank. Well has it been said in the 
Veda that the eye is truth, although words and thoughts 
may be untrue. Hence when a traveller relates a story 
and ajjirms he has seen it, we believe it to be true^. But 
we are always liable to make mistaken inferences and draw 
false conclusions. Gotama therefore considered the subject of 
Inference as the most important. He divided the process into 
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five civciyctvci, or menibers, 1st. Prcttijnctj or the stateioent of 
question, 2nd. Hetu, or reason, 3rd. UcUharmia, or example, 
4th. Upanaija, or application, 5th. Nigamana or conclusion, 

“ Ammana is defined to be the instrument of which 

means the knowledge derived from the ascertained fact of the 
subject possessing a property which is pervaded, or constantly 
attended, by another property. The knowledge, that such a 
mountain is fiery, is amm/iti; the instrument, whereby that 
knowledge is produced, is the ascertainment of the fact, that the 
mountain has smoke, and that smoke is universally attended by 
fire. Animima is therefore further explained as the contempla¬ 
tion of the sign by w^hich the facts of the pervading and 
pervaded properties may be ascertained^. 

‘T should be unwilling to repeat the well known illustration 
of the five immbers by the mountain and fire. ^ But I have 
heard it objected against Gotama that his division of ^ an 
argument is unnecessarily prolix, and that the Grecian syllogism 
is simpler. It is therefore necessary to bear in mind that 
Gutama's anumana is not identically the same with ^ the 
Aristotelian syllogism. Anumma is classed among Framdnas, 
or instruments of prajyid, which signifies accurate knowledge, 
and accuracy consists in attributing to a thing that which is in 
if. The object of anumana, therefore, is not merely to test 
the logical correctness of the conclusion, but to investigate the 
major and yninor premises themselves. Nor must we forget 
that the author was writing at a time when the minds of men 
were still infected with the heresies that had threatened the 
stability of Brahminical institutions before his age. He was 
accordingly desirous of teaching the most efficacious way of 
dealing with error, without caring for what the ignorant might 
choose to condemn as tautology. He had shown in his defence 
of the Vedas^ that the charge of tautology, preferred against 
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them, was foRnded in popular error, that there was, in reality, 
no fault in the tautology of the sacred writings, and that what 
some people called tautology, was only a fuller explanation of 
truth in condescension to human weakness, and a more power¬ 
ful enforcement of precepts in consideration of human 
callousness. And so he taught that anumana consisted of five 
members. The first two, or the statement and reason, form 
what the Yavanas e-alled an eNthynmne, The moun tain isjierij ; 
becaMse it has smoke. It is a convenient and concise way of 
stating an ai'giiment, and is generally followed by controversial 
writers where there is no Imincj disputation. No other form is 
made use of in Sutras and commentaries. Jlut when you nuiy 
have to convince an adversary liefore yourself, the throe remain¬ 
ing meml)ers will l)e found practically useful. Aftca: you 
have given tho sta.tem(mt and the reason, you may l>e 
called upon to justify your reason. So you liavc the 
third meml)er, or example illustrating the minor premiss ; 
thus, vjhatsoever has smoke has Jlre, such as a culhiary 
hearth. The fourtli numibcrr is th(i ap])lication of the ruh* 
to your subject; nou) the nuiunfain has the same: tin; 
fifth is the inevital)le cjonclusion, then fore if is fiery. The fourth 
and fifth arci repetitions of the second and first, ca,I(vulat(al to 
carry conviction into your advc^rsary’s mind, and prcclruh^ tlit‘ 
possibility of d()ul)t. 

It may ])e said that the first, or the Ifiuposition, is itself 
no part of the argument\ Ixiing, at the tinui of the statenuuit, a 
mere assivmpti()n without proof ; and that the sticond, or licMison, 
should have been placed as the first meml)er. Kut tlu% first is 
simply a statement of the question under discussion, and, prior 
to its enunciation, tlie appeal to lieason would be likcj th(i pro¬ 
duction of a witness befor(3 the plaint or pica is filed. In a. dis¬ 
putation, too, you may properly anticipate your adversary’s 
challenge to prove a certain point, as for instancxj (if you have 
a Mim/msaJca Ixvrore you), that sound is not eternal ; and in 
such cases it is neccjssary, for thci sakti of perspicuity, tliat you 
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begin with laying down the proposition which you intend tc 
prove. 

'' It has been objected against the third member that a 
solitary example cannot lead to a universal rule. It is nevei 
pretended that the rule relies on the example. We say dis¬ 
tinctly that no examples, how numerous soever they may be, 
no observations, how often soever they may be repeated, can oj 
theynselves establish a universal rule. A hundred observations 
may err, and therefore fail in this respect^. And if we evei 
speak of one example in point, where counter examples are noi 
found, it is practically to illustrate, not logically to establish, 
the vyapti, or universality of the rule. 

The fourth and fifth members again have been objected 
to on the ground of their not being necessary. It is said thai 
since the third gives the universal rule, and the second the 
particular fact, the question is ipso facto, demonstrated. The 
second however only gives the reason {smoke) for the infer¬ 
ence (of fire). It is not intended, like the fourth, solemnlj 
to identify a particular mountain as containing smoke 
de facto^. And with reference to the fifth member you cannol 
say it is useless, or that the fact is already demonstrated and 
the argument completed in the first four^; for as you are talk¬ 
ing of a particular mountain, the argument is not really com¬ 
plete before you have formally concluded, without the pos¬ 
sibility of an opposite error, whether it be one of rule oi: 
fact that it—even the mountain you are pointing to—is, and 
cannot but be, fiery. 
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“ This is but a meagre statement of Gotama’s excellencies 
as a teacher of mankind, but it may serve as a specimen of 
what I conceive to be the true point of view from which his 
merits should be canvassed.” 

Satyakdma .—‘‘ I concur with you, Tarkakama, in think¬ 
ing that the logical principles laid down by Gotama and 
Kanada, the rules they have enunciated for the detection of 
error, the ideas they have broached on the origin of human 
knowledge (excepting, of course, their theory of the soul’s 
pre-existence) are radically sound, and, in some points, un- 
improvably good. I will not undertake to decide that Gotama’s 
four-fold classification of pramdnas, as instruments of true 
knowledge, is not unnecessarily prolix, or that Kapila’s and 
Kanada’s abridgments are not improvements; nor can I 
confess that his five-membered syllogism, as expounded by 
eminent writers on the N54ya, is not at all liable to the charge 
which has been preferred against it. I must, however, acknowl¬ 
edge that there is great force in the concise explanation, wdiich 
the author of the Tarka-Sangraha, has given, of that form of 
syllogism, though I can find nothing in Gotama corresponding 
to the discrimination between siodrtha and pardrtha —for 
oneself and for another'^, 

I may add that Gotama has also done essential service to 
the cause of truth by exposing the quibbles of those who had 
denied the possibility of attaining any knowledge by perception 
or inference^; who maintained that Perception could neither 


1 “An induction is of two kinds, [inasmuch as it may be employed] for 
oneself, and for another. That which is for oneself is the cause of a private 
conclusion [in one’s own mind]. For example, having repeatedly and personally 
observed, in the case of culinary hearths and the like, that where there is smoke 
there is fire, having gathered the invariable attendedness [of smoke by fire], 
having gone near a mountain, and being doubtful as to whether there is fire in 
it, having seen smoke on the mountain, a man recollects the invariable attended¬ 
ness, viz., ‘ where there is smoke there is fire.’ Thereupon the knowledge arises 
that ‘ this mountain has smoke, which is constantly accompanied by fire.’ This 
is called the ‘ pondering of a sign ’ {linga-pardmarsa). Thence results the 
knowledge that ‘ the mountain is fiery,’ which is the conclusion (ammiiti). 
This is the process of inference for oneself. 

“ But, after having, for oneself, inferred fire from smoke, when one makes use 
of the five-membered form of exposition, mth a view to the information of 
another, then is the process one of inference for the sake of another. For 
example : (1) The mountain has fire in it; (2) because it has smoke : (3) whatever 
has smoke has fire, as a culinary hearth ; (4) and so this has ; (5) therefore it is 
as aforesaid. By this [exposition], in consequence of the sign [or token] here 
rendered, the other also admits that there is fire.” Ballantyne's trmislation. 

Sutra II. 8. 
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be supposed anterior nor posterior to its object, nor again 
simultaneous with it,—for, if anterior, it would involve the 
absurdity of proving an object before its existence, if posterior, it 
could not really be a proving of the object, and if simultaneous, 
tli6r6 would bo wanting' tbo idou of succossion botwocn proof 
and its objectwho w^ould, also, either give no room what¬ 
ever for douU, or open the door to universal scepticism^; who 
would further insist on having an endless succession of proofs 
for the proofs themselves, not allowing axioms or first principles®, 
Gotama correctly says that if there can be no knowledge, no 
truth, no perception, no proof, then the quibbler himself has 
no right to obtrude his own opinions, for they cannot be proved 
either. There must, again, be first principles, and first 
principles are like the light of a lamp^. It is a pity that the true 
nature of affirmation, or testimony, has not been rnore fully 
expounded by his commentators. Gotama defined Affirmation 
to be teaching of unerring authority. ' A'ptaf says Vatsayana, 
‘ is one, who, having had ocular proof of a certain matter, desires 
‘ to communicate it to others, who 'thereby understand it; and 
‘ this is a common characteristic of Rishis, ATyas, and Mlet- 
‘ chas. The practice of all parties is thereby regulated. Gods, 
‘ men, and animals act on these proofs, and not on any other, 
' Affirmation is of two kinds, according as the object is visible 
‘ or invisible. That which is seen here is visible, that whicl: 
‘ appears in the other world is invisible. And thus are the 
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‘words of Rishis and ordinary men divided. feo far good. 
But we have nothing whereby to sift the testimony oi Risms, 
A'ryas, and Mletchas.’ A great deal of unimportant discussion 
has been raised in the refutation of frivolous objections on the 
possibility of mistakes in the import of words. Language iiaiy 
of course be sometimes ambiguous, but it is nevertheless sulh- 
ciently explicit for all human purposes. Gotama says, accord¬ 
ingly, ‘ Reliance is placed on the contents of a statement on 
‘ the strength of the affirmation of a competent person. J:>y 
verbal evidence®, / believe this,’ says the scholiast. We do not 
however find much discussion on the nature and characieristies 
of credible testimony ; nor are we taught how to discriminate 
between that which may, and that which may not, properly 
challenge our belief, 

“I cannot follow Gotama in all he says about the composi¬ 
tion of the body, and about the elements. You may have heard 
that a great many more elementary substances liave been dis¬ 
covered than are found in his list. I do not know tliat the 
supposition of an akdsa (ether), pervading all space as a sub¬ 
stratum of Sound is not somev/hat gratuitous. But^I have no 
hesitation, on the whole, in acknowledging, learned Taikakama, 
that the works of Gotama and Kanada lay down excellent rules 
for the investigation of Truth. But here the vulgar proyerl) is 
verified : The man loho holds the torch does not see for hmiself 
Those who inculcated such correct modes of investigaling truth, 
failed to find her themselves on sorjxe points of great import¬ 
ance. In spite of their care in furnishing us witli the methods 
and instruments of thought, they left ns as far as over from a 
satisfactory solution of the most important problems that the 
human mind can propose to itself.” 
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Tarhakdma .—‘'On this purely philosophical point, we may 
perhaps fairly expect a dispassionate discussion. What are the 
truths you think they failed to discover? ” 

'' Framdiia, Sir,” said Satyakama, “is not The two 

are quite different. The first is the instrument of true knowl¬ 
edge; the second is true knowledge itself. A person may 
possess the one, without employing it to get at the other. He 
may have the instrument, and yet fail to make any worthy use 
of it. Such I believe to have been the case with Gotama and 
Kanada. On several points of serious importance they have 
taught what is inconsistent with their own principles of 
EeasoningA’ 

Tarhakdina -—“Do not indulge in general censures. Specify 
what you mean.” 

Satyakama .—“I will not again refer to their theology. 
You say their object w^as philosophy. Do they not however 
profess to clear the way to final emancipation thereby ? Do 
they not say that a knowledge of their especial topics and 
categories is necessary for Salvation? Gotama promises 
Emancipation on an accurate knowledge of his sixteen topics, 
and Kanada on that of his six categories. What connection 
those topics or categories can have with the emancipation of 
the soul, is to me incomprehensible.” 

Tarkakdma ,—“ Does not the knowledge of truth lead to the 
improvement of our nature?” 

Satyakama,—' Gotama does not speak of the knoivledge of 
truth, but of the true knowledge of his sixteen topics'' 

“ Y^ou are so hard on poor Gotama,” said Tarkakama. “ An 
'^mineiit Scholar, himself a Mletcha, has construed his first 
phorism in a very different way. ‘ Gotama starts,’ says he, 
with the grand question of all questions, the inquiry as to 
how W'C shall attain the summiim honuni, the chief end of 
man, as the Westminster catechism literally represents the 
Sanscrit The general answer to this he 

states ill his first aphorism,' where he lays down further the 
‘ position that deliverance from evil can be reached only 
‘ through knowdedge of the truthb’ ” 

Satyakama .—“ Here are Gotama’s own words as translated 
by that eminent Scholar himself. ‘Proof (i.e., the instrument 
' of right notion), that which (as having a proof) is the subject 
‘ of right notion ; doubt; motive ; familiar fact; scholastic 
tenet; confutation ; ascertainment; disquisition; controversy; 


I Aphorisms of the ISTyaya Part I, printed for the Benares College. 
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‘ cavil; semblance of a reason ; perversion ; futility ; and 
‘ unfitness to be argued with:—from knowing the truth in 
' regard to these (sixteen things) there is the attainment of the 
* mmvhimh honuvi (nis'reyasa)b’ 

‘‘I do not se(3, coniinued Satyakama, what connection most 
of these topics can have with any such improvement of our 
spiritual nature, as is involved in the idea of emancipation. 
You will say, the second topic, ‘ subject of right notion,’ 
includes every thing. So, according to the Puranas, did the 
mighty ocean, both poison and nectar. YVoiild you then tell a 
person, who W'as longing for immortality, to go down to tlie 
sea-shore, and drink a quantity of sea water?” 

‘‘ Do you then deny, asked Tarkakama, that the pursuit of 
philosophy is the highest employment in which man can 
engage?” 

“Philosophy is a loose expression; so I cannot directly 
answer your (juestion. ikit to say to a riiujmtkslui, or an in¬ 
quirer after Salvation, that a knowledge of certain topics {uid 
categories is necessary for the soul’s welfare, is lilce telling an 
invalid, who requires a remedy for the cure of fciver, thal 
anatomy and materia mcdica are necessary to be studied for 
the removal of diseases.” 

“ But is not the mind improved l>y the knowledge of logical 
rules? and as the soul derives, through the mind, the informa¬ 
tion necessary for its wedfare, it follows tliat tlio art of dispu¬ 
tation is useful for the soul’s welfare.” 

“Yh^u mistake me, said Batyakama, if y(;u think I under¬ 
value tlie study of logic. That study may })e as iinportmit ih 
help in Iciading to right conclusions and guarding jigainsi. falla<- 
cies, as the sextant is to the mariner in niaking his observa¬ 
tions at sea. But tlie logician should not therefore set fortli 
NUreyam, or emancipatioji, as the reward for studying that 
science.” 

TarJi'ahim>a. —“ But why do you cvxhaust your energy on 
mere verbal criticisms ? What wrong doctrine do you find in 
Gotama’s philosophy ?” 

“ Let us then consider, said Batyakama, the ruiturci and emd 
of human existence, as inculcated by Gotama. Your Acharya 
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places birth, and prcwritti, activity, aiiioB|; evils, the 

annihilation of which is necessary tor liimancipaiioii. lie also 
says distinctly that birth is a calamity. (Isyaya Sutras i. 2 and 
iv. 55). I appeal to yon, is birth then essentially an cviF, and 
activity a sin ?” 

Tarkahdma.— 'Ib it not a fact, notwithstanding whai 
A^gamika said a little while ago, that our birth is attend'd 
with numerous sufferings, and that when the soul is born, it is 
born to misery and unhappiness T' 

^asitnot,” said Satyakama “ sapping the very foundation 
of filial duty to parents, and of piety to God, to say tliat birth 
is an essential evil 

Here I interposed a remark; “I confess it is possible to 
push the doctrine to an unwarrantable extrenie.” 

But,” said Satyakama, “has not Gotaina already so pusli- 
ed it? We must get rid of our births if we arc desirous ot 
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2 The learned priiiciiml of the Benares College has thus expounded Clotioiia's 
view on this point. 

“ The roinenibcring of the order of the steps in 2, iua,y he facilitiiied, in 
“ readers, by availing onc’s-sclf of thtulistributivcdy cumulative form of expoiation 
“ employed in the nursery tale of the house that tlaek Ijuilt.” d’hus:. 

“1. Dukha, —This is the pain that the man hud. 

“2. lanma, —This is the birth (again renewed) that gave room for the pjiiii 
“ that the man had. 

“3. Pravritti. —This is ‘activity’ (ro(;[uiring reward) that led to the l»irih 
“ (again renewed) that gave room for the pain that the man luul, 

“ 4. Doalia. —This is the fault” (of ‘dcsire— or dislike’ alike to he shunned, «e’ 
“stupidity) which (in the man who, if wise, had done nothing ut a,11,) be;gti Uie 
“activity’ (requiring reward) that led to the‘birth’ (again renewed) that gave 
“ room for the pain that the man had. 

“ 5. Mithyd Jiidna.—This means the wrong notions (of that man lutx’ersiel in 
“ the truth teaching Ny4ya Philosophy) which (sinet.: the man knew no betler, 
“ gave nse to the ‘ fault’ (of ‘ desire’ or ‘ dislike’ or Ktupidity,) which in the man 
“ who, if wise, had done nothing at all, begot the activity (rctpiiring rtiwaid) thad 
“ led to the ‘ birth’ (again renewed) that gave room for* the ‘ pain’ that thii man 
“ had. 

“ 6. A 2 )avarga. ~~Th\i^ hist is * beatitude’ promised as fruit of the trutli leaeliiM'*, 
Ny4ya Philosophy, which gave us right ones instead of the wn>ng n<<t,if»ns, ^shieii 
gave rise to what Gotama styles a fault, in as much as it mischiev<ai:.!y bt-g^nj f h.* 

‘activity’ carefully sliunned by the wise,.for ‘activity’ ;ha[»iug itscU in act , tli.n 

are good or bad, and requiring reward of a like description, noc.ision,, a„ man td be 
born again,—and’t was this same ‘ birth’ that gave room ha the ‘ pain' that tin* 
man had. 
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Liberation. This view I know he deduced from the endless 
transmigrations involved in his doctrine of a pre-existence. 
Those transmigrations are in spite of ourselves. We are tied 
hand and foot by karma or adrishta^. If we do good, we shall 
have to return to the world to enjoy our reward. If w^e commit 
evil we must still return to undergo our punishment. Tired of 
such transmigrations, he considered birth itself an evil. The 
pity is he rested so much on deductions from a theory hastily 
adopted, in opposition to his own principles of investigation. 
He did not reason inductively by regular argument from facts. 

Then, again, continued Satyakama, or activity, is 

noted down as an evil, pravritti is defined to be the orgin- 
ator of the functions of the voice, the understanding, and the 
body.’’ (Nyaya I. 17) .2 

I am sure, said A'gamika, you will not tax Gotania with 
what he has not himself said. He placed pravritti among the 
things to he removed, but did not call it an evil.” 

Whatever is necessary to be removed, rejoined Satyakama, 
in order to attain a good object, must be its pratiyogi, or 
something incompatible with it, and therefore an impediment 
in its way, and whatever is incompatible with a good object, 
must be an evil. But it is not by mere implication that he 
condemns pravritti. He has defined it to be the cause of 
dosha, or fault.(1. 18.) 

I cannot deny that he does say so,” replied A^gamika. 

Let us then see what this amounts to. Agreeably^ to 
Gotama’s doctrine, it is a fault to speak, think, or do any thing. 
Can this be a true view of the nature of human existence ? ” 
A'gamika. —It is a fault because it is not the chief good.” 
Satyakdma. —And yet, on your theory, thought, speech, 
and powers of action are divine gifts;—indeed the only gifts 
God bestows on man for as regards existence, that yon do 
not hold to be a gift of God, since the soul is uncreated, and 
has independent existence. The body and mind are^ only 
given by God, and yet, you say, it is a fault, or rather it is not 
for our chief good,‘to give exk’cise to our physical and mental 
powers.” 


^rr ^ l Mfacandeya. 
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A'gmniha.—“ But man has abused the gifts of God. When 
the nectar is converted to poison, what can you do? You inu.st 
throw it away.” 

TarlcaMma .—“ Victory to Kama ! You have made a very 
good remark, A'gamika. I contend that (ioiama lias luit 
pushed any doctrines to unwarrantable extremes, nor is it, 
mere deductions from a ‘hastily adopt,cd tlieory,’ that he 
sets forth in his work. In his represen tat,ion of the evils of 
life, he only reasoned from facts, and tlun-e. is no gap in the 
chain of his reasonings. Every conclusion inis a hrtu, ov 
reason, to support it. You seem, Satyakama, to stnml)l{? at 
the 2nd Sutra in which he shows how certain hindnin<M>s to tlu^ 
soul’s release require to be removed. 1 liad a sort of presenti¬ 
ment that it might be a stumbling-l)lock in your way, and 1 
have brought with me a leaf from Vatsayana (the veiy author 
to whom you have ju.st made refenuice) in the bop!> of 
smoothing your passage. Now listen attentivel)’ how that 
excellent commentator expounds these grand idcias of Gota.ma, 
—ideas which he was the first among our Kishis to embody 
in a short pithy sentence for the instruction of nuiMkind. 
That sentence is as follows : ‘ pain, birth, activity, fault, false 
‘ notions,—since on the successive annihilation of these in 
‘ turn, there is the annihilation of the one next Ixd'ore it, (.here 
‘ is (on the annihilation of the last of tliem) Beaiitudta’ 'I'lnit 
is to say, Beautitude proceeds from tlie annihilation of fals(^ 
notions as its primary cause. Vatsayana thus expounds this 
‘sentence: ‘ Ealse notions are manifold; (i) with ntlVnuice 
‘ to Spirit, that there is no spirit at till ; (2) with referencxi to 
‘ Matter, that it is spirit; (8) with reference to Thiin, that it is 
‘pleasure; (4) with reference to the Transient, tliat it is 
‘eternal; (5) with reference to No-salvaticui, tliat it is salva- 
‘ tion ; (6) with reference to Kisk, that it is security ; (7) with 
‘ reference to the Culpable, that it is desiraliie; (H) with retViixuKXf 
‘ to the thing to be eschewed, that it is not to be eschewed ; (U) 
‘ withreference to Activity, that it does not involve ktirnui, (dixal), 
‘ nor the fruits of deeds; (10) with relerence to h’aults, that 
‘this world is not caused by faults; (11) with refei-ence to 
‘ Kenewed birth, that there is no being, soul, entity, or spirit, 

‘ that dies, and, having died, is born. Birth is without 
‘ cause, the cessation of birth is without cause. Rfjmnviid birth 
‘ has a beginning and is withoutend. Being oeeasionul, re.ruaved 
• existence is not the effect of karma (works). K(Uicw<‘<l birth 
‘is without soul, because of the growth ;uid (‘.xisteiux! of the 
‘ body, the senses, the understanding, and thci feeling, 'rijal 
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' Emancipation is terrific. That it is in fact the cessation 
^ of all work, the disruption of every thing. That many good 
‘ things are thereby destroyed. What intelligent person, then, 
‘ will desire such emancipation—a state of insensibility, in 
' which all works and all enjoyments are extinct ? 

' Froin this false notion, or ignorance, continues tlie com- 
‘ mentator, proceed partiality to favourites and prejudice against 
^ adversaries. In partiality and prejudice, again, consists the 
^ faults of detraction, envy, delusion, intoxication, pride, avarice, 

‘ &c. Connected with faults, and acting with a ].)ody, a person 
‘ commits injury, theft, and unlawful sensualities ; l)econies 
‘ false, harsh, and slanderous in speech ; with hatred, ava,rice, 
' and atheism, in the mind. This vicious activity producers 
' adhanna, (demerit). But to do acts of charity, l)enevolence, 
' and service, with the body, to be truthful, iiseful, <a,gr(K:ia/blo in 
‘ speech, or given to reading the Veda, to be kind, disintcirestcKl, 
‘and reverential in the mind, these produce dJianna, (rnerit). 
‘ Now dharma and adharnia, (merit and deiuerit), l)eing fostoix^d 
* jrravritti (activity), Jire denoted by the \V(ml ;pravHfti, just as 
‘ life is denoted by food which fosters it, for it is sa.id, Food is 
‘ the life of living creatures. This activity is the cause of a vile, 
‘ as well as of an honourable, birth. Birtli, again, is conrujotcHl 
‘ with the manifestation and asseml)lage of body, senses, tuid 
‘ understanding. Attendant on birth is pain. That, ag'ain, 

‘ comprises tlie feeling of distress, trouble, disease, sorrow. 
‘ The congregated attril)ntes, beginning with Ignortince and 
‘ ending with Pain, compose samara (the world).’ 

“ Having thus described the concatenation of evils, productMl 
by ignorance, the learned and ingenious Vjitsayaiui proctn^ds 
next to represent the effects of trae knowhuhje. ‘ Ihit wlnm,’ 
says he, ‘ ignorance is extinguished, then, l)y tlio (ixtinclaon of 
‘ ignorance, Faults arc extinguished. I>y tlui extinction ol' 
‘ faults, Activity is extinguished, hy the extinction of activity, 

‘ liirth is extinguished. By the extinction of birtli, l^iin is 
‘extinguished. By the extinction of pain, is tluj Ix^atitridct of 
‘ final lhnam*.ipati^)n. Asfortiaui knowledgx^, it is best exi)lain- 
‘ ed as the contrary of ignorance. With referevnex] to spirit, 
‘ tliat such a thing exists. With reference to iniittcvr, that it is 
‘ not spirit. And it is to be siniilarly understood with refciamcx* 
‘to pain, to the transient, to th(j no-salvation, to tlie pca'ilous, 
‘to the culpable, and to the tilings to be eschewed. With re- 
‘ ference to activity, that it involves harnui (works), and tlie 
‘ fruit of works. With referencci to faults, trliat the world is 
‘ caused by faults. With reference to renewed liirth, that it is 
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' a living soul, entity, or spirit, which, having died, is 
" Birth has a cause, the cessation of birth has a cause, 

' birth is without beginning, and continues until eman.cip^Lti< > 

‘ Eenev^ed birth has a cause, audits cause is activity. 

'endowed with a soul, renewed birth remains in force 
‘ emancipation, with the restitution of the body, senses, uinc lo.i» 
' standing, and feeling. Emancipation, however, is tfie disutip- 
‘ tion of all these, the cessation of all these. A innltitnclo yj 
' troubles, fears, and vices is thereby extinguished. *Vv 
'intelligent person will not desire an emancipation whic^l} 

' the extinction of all pain, which is separation from all * 

' For, it is said, food mixed with honey and poison is to 
' avoided; pleasure, joined with pain, is to be avoided/ 

“ Such is the exposition of Vatsayana^ You see how coimoct. 
was A'gamika’s remark, that if the nectar be converted to 
poison, you must throw it away. Sansara is but an asBOi i H 
blage of ignorance and other evils. This is a matter of fnet, 
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and not a more clediiction. If you are disposed to deny the 
fact, then you must have a theory of optivbiwi, in which it will 
be impossible for me to follow you. For I cannot overlook the 
miseries and sufferings with which the world abounds. Let us 
only make up our minds to call things by their right names, 
and then—what can we say of life in this stage of existence ? 
Is not this the one great characteristic of our bodies, that 
they fall into decay and are dissolved V How can we, then, 
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think complacently of them^? We may an well repose coiifi- 
dencein lightnings, and autumnal clouds, and fairy cities®. For 
what, indeed, is it to he born? Is it not simply—to die ! Fvery 
thing, accordingly, is unstable.® Life is only a source of 
trouble, the mind being intoxicated with the poisoned 
objects of sense, and the soul being destitute of true knowl¬ 
edge.'* You may speak of the beauty and symmetry of 
our corporeal frames, you may talk of our mental powers, 
you may set forth the e.KcelIencies of our understandings, 
and the greatness of our efforts; but is not tlie whole, 
I ask, troublesome in the extreme,—like an additional 
weight on the neck of a man already burdened-’’? 'l.’o what 
is an infant born in the world? To a life of happi¬ 
ness ? Ly no means. It is only to buffet the waves of works 
in the ocean of this world.''’ And, as he grows in yesars and 
attains manhood, he is exposed to temptations calculated to 
cause his ruin.^ As to old ago, again, it is difficult to detcr- 
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mine which of its infirmities are the more pitiable—the physic¬ 
al or the moral.^ Who, then, can desire to continue in this 
embodied state—this house of a body, in which the organs of 
sense, and desire, and the mind, are, as fellow-occupants, 
continually deluding and distressing us ? * Of all the causes of 
our miseries the greatest is desire, which, like a traitor in your 
own house, betrays its inmates to danger and difficulty.® 
Hence we say that the renouncement of this whole assemblage 
of evils is our only remedy, and that they alone live happily, 
whose birth shall not be renewed in the world! 

“We do not say that there is no such thing as happiness in 
the world. We do not deny the possibility of dharma, or 
merit, but we cannot ignore the painful fact that dharma is 
mixed up with adharma, that pleasure is linked with pain, and 
that birth, when renewed, is but a renewal of misery. We do 
not deny the existence of pleasure, nor do we*say that there is 
no good pram'itti, or laudable activity^; but, since evil unques¬ 
tionably predominates, we cannot help considering life, in our 
present stage, to be a great misfortune. Hence we denote 
both dharma and. adharma by pravritti, because it produces 
karma, which is our great bondage. When honey is mixed 
with poison, the whole cup is called poison, and thrown away. 
Even so we call pravritti an evil, and look for emancipation, 
as our only effectual escape from the miseries of transmigra¬ 
tion and the sufferings of life,” 
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Satj/akdma .—‘‘If you had not said tliai th(] ycdlow 
in your hand is a leaf from Vatsayana’s (M)iniii«ailru-y, nmi tluit 
you are giving an exposition of the dfictrine of (loiama, ilie 
author of the Nyaya, I might have mistaken it for ilie teacdiing 
of Gotama, the founder of Jkiddhisim” 

A'gamika .—“ Mahabharat! Mahabhanit*-^! Oil Snl\'nkihna ! 
what do you say? Can there be ariy Himilitiide I)e.t\v<H‘n a 
learned Eishi, who contended for orthodoxy, and tlie- luiluippy 
heretic, who reviled gods and Brahmins?” 

Satyakdma .—“Pardon me, A'gamika, if I ha;vo <‘;ui^rd \o{i 
pain. But the ‘ heretic who reviled gods aJid H rail mins' 
taught doctrines so very much akin to tlioso of the Mrarmul 
Eishi who contended for orthodoxy,’ tliat it is no hypmPidc. 
to say you are liable to mistake the one for tlii*. of:lua\ * Indeed, 
the tenets of the two Gotamas, the orthodox a,,nd tlie liorcdact, 
bear such a strong resemblance in their featnn^s, tlia t you may 
safely declare they were uterine lirotliers, if not twiris: ami, 
imless you studied to note their distinctive signs, yon miglii 
always incur the danger of a mistak(n Now iruirk ihoir 
resemblance. The orthodox Gotama begins wit»l] t!u‘, assoidaon 
that supreme felicity is derivable from true knowledge d’lm 
heretical Gotama exhorts his followers to scaik it from IJa*. 
same source**. The orthodox GotaiUia says that ignorance, 
by producing faults and activity, liecoimis *tlu! caaise of Pirtln 
The heretical Gotama taught the siunc—only tiidjtrgmg (lie 
list of intermediate agencies between Jgnoninee and Birth. 

1 Native iiianuHcripts arc geuorally preserved in [KiptT H;irur;U>e<i witli vcIImw 
arsenic to guard agjiiu.sfc insects. 

2 When Brahmins hear any thing svliich shoeks their hM'liir-:,, iJirv reiH .it, ,r.mr 

auspicious word, just as the Mahometans rehearse c;.y 
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The orthodox Gotaina acknowledged that the world is a 
compound of good and evil, dhanna and adharma, pleasure 
and pain, and yet maintained that the whole is to be renounced, 
and that the only remedy for the perils of life is apavarga, 
or the coinpletc cessation of effort and activity, and separa¬ 
tion of the soul from body and mind. The heretical (xote.ma 
also allowed that the world contains dharma and adharma, 
Jms'ala and ahus'ala, the one being a cause of virtue, and 
the other of vice, and yet that there is no other salvation 
from tlie miseries of life, than the ' acquirement of the 
uncliangeable state of nirvdncdy Both pronounced the world 
to be a state of suffering, and transmigrations to be calamities 
and misfortunes®. Both considered human life to be unimprov¬ 
able, except as it tends to apavarga or riirvdna. 

“ You have lieard liow Gotama, tlie orthodox, connected birtli 
with ignorance, and emancipation with true knowledge. Heai' 
now how Gotama, tlui lieretic, did the same in the following 
catechism ; 

‘ On what existing, do decrepitude and death come into exist- 
* ence, and on wliat do they depend ? 

' On Birth taking place, decrepitude and death come into 
^ existence, and they depend on birth. 

‘ On wluit exisfing, does liirth come to pass, and on what 
^ again does it depend 

' On the World existing birth comes into existence, a,nd 
‘ it depends on tlie world. 


1 Wayland’H Memoir of Jndson. Also in the Lalita Vistara ; 
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‘ On what existing, does t!io world Cf)ine into existcnico imd 
‘ on what does it depend ? 

‘ On Affection existing, the world comes into oxistmice and 
‘ it depends on affection. 

‘ On what existing, does affection conies inii) oxisleiicc a nd on 
‘ what does it depend ? 

‘ On Desire existing, affection come into oxistoncc, and it 
‘ depends on desire. 

‘ On what existing, does desire conu! into existence, and on 
‘ what does it depend ? 

‘ On Sensibility existing, desire comes to exist, and it depends 
‘ on sensibility. 

‘On what "existing, does sensibility come to exist, a,nd on 
‘ what does it depend ? 

‘ On Contact existing, sensibility comes to exist, and it 
‘ depends on contact. 

‘ On what existing, does contact coivui to pass, and on wlv.it 
‘ does it depend ? 

‘ On the Six organs e.xisting, contact comes to pass, anil it 
‘ depends on the six organs. 

‘ On what existing, do the six organs come to existence, and 
‘ on what do they depend ? 

‘ On Name and form existing, the six organs come to (>xist, 
‘ and they depend on name and form. 

‘ On what existing, do name and form come into exiHtonce, 
‘ and on what do they depend V 

‘ On Apprehension existing, name and form conui into exist- 
‘ ence, and they depend on apprehension. 

‘ On what existing, does apprehension (vijnana.) come to exist, 
‘ and on what does it depend ? 

‘ On Ideas (sanskara) existing, does apprehension come into 
‘ existence, and it depends on ideas. 

‘ On what e.xisting, do ideas come into existence, and on 
‘ what do they depend ? 

‘ On Ignorance existing, ideas come l o exist, and they depend 
‘ on ignorance 
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“ Having thus given the succession of causes by which the 
sufferings of decrepitude and death, the two great evils which 
had struck Sakya most, are produced, he proceeds next to 
show how their cessation may be brought about. ‘ On what 
‘subsiding, do decrepitude and death subside, and on whose 
‘ cessation is the cessation of decrepitude and death ? 

‘ On birth subsiding, decrepitude and death subside, and on 
‘ its cessation is their cessation. 

‘On what subsiding, does birth subside, and on whose 
‘ cessation, is its cessation ? 
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' On the world subsiding, l)irth subsides, iiiifl mu tb.^ 
‘ cessation, is the cessation oi 

' On what subsiding, in fine, do idoas subsidta and o; 
‘ cessation is the cessation ol ideas ? 

‘ On ignorance subsiding, idtnis subside, and mo its q 
‘is their cessation. On tin* (ussidioii (d ‘ideas, i - llie q 
‘ of appreherisionh’ ” 

TarlcaMma .—“The sufferings and no.^aiV-, *a 
the common lot of all imni. dduii ihr iMuMio as bj 
share is no marvel ; and it is oiily naJnraJ iiiai , lu lliei^ 
able ignorance f)f tlie triu? reiinuiy i‘a’ iIm' p^ iiisof li 
should be somewhat uncond'ortaJde. T‘» jeae.- ni(nn 
same level witli us, simply laicanst* {Jm'V did lea kno'w 
escape from their miseri(^s, and thereirae ecijojaanied 
sufferings, is certa,inly not fa.ir. Dur (ledaina did nttt re 
fied with giving us a kne)wh’<lge ef (*vij and a ieia of dj 
Pie also taught us tin. wa^y ef (aiaun‘i|)a!i<an I hi she 
light. Like a ben(3Volent inid oxpttrienefsl jdiysieian, 
at once what our disease* was, what its i‘aji e, and vs 
treatment should bo, tliat we* niiglii Ire I'ensieanei le> fiealt 
Buddhists, on the contiairy, only sf*f up loud ytT , undi 
sufferings, but werelanieyntinbly ignorant of Hh' means of 
Their as tln‘y eh‘lighb‘el te ea!! iheii’ 

could only tell them what the*. ve*ry elmviis in tla* streei 
for themselves—that they wena* iiiism’abii* and wre-tclii 
that their only escape was in the* e'^tinetinn nf iin*ir ni: 
existence! The great empiric (a)nlel eady <ann muI;; by c 
ning them to—perdition. lie* coiilel talk eif noithi: 
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KMANOlPATION AKD NIRVANA BOTH ALIKE. l5l 

Nirvana (annihilation), as if an eternal principle, such as the 
soul, could ever cease to exist. The founder of the Nyaya led 
us to look for apauarya or emancipation.” 

Satyakama. —“But what is dpavarga ?” 

Tarkakdina,.—“ Apavarga, or emancipation, is final deliver¬ 
ance from these, that is to say, from pain, birth, activity, fault, 
false notions, and it is a state of unmingled felicity.” 

Satyakama.—'' If, as you say, the soul, when emancipated 
gets rid of birth it must, on your theory, be separated both 
from body and iiiind. It cannot then have any powers of 
thought and action. Emancipation must accordingly be a 
state of torpor and of perfect insensibility. I cannot under¬ 
stand what felicity there can be in such, a state, nor, in hat 
respect, it can differ from the Nirvana of the Buddhists.” 

Tarkakdma .— “ There are certain truths, Satyakama, which 
cannot be described by metaphysical definitions. They can 
only be realized by the feeling. I mean they are comprehens¬ 
ible to those alone, who can understand ' and enjoy them. 
I must therefore decline a discussion of the metaphysical 
definition of our Emancipation. I can only say that it is a 
state of supreme felicity, by which all evil, all suffering, all 
sorrow, all pain, are at once and for ever extinguished. The 
utmost efforts of human rhetoric cannot adequately represent 
—the highest flights of human imagination cannot properly 
comprehend—such a state of ineffable joy and of undisturbed 
tranquillity. But do not, I pray you, commit such a grievous 
outrage on common sense, as to confound our Emancipation 
with the Buddhistic Nirvana or annihilation.” 

Satyakama .— “But Buddhists talk of their Nirvana pre¬ 
cisely in the same way as you do of your emancipation. ‘ The 
‘ Pali doctrinal books speak of Nirvana as an exemption from 
‘ old age, from decay, and from death ; and as being also the 
‘ acquirement of all bliss. The most celebrated of the Burman 
‘ priests at Ava, in reply to inquiries made by one of the 
‘ Catholic Missionaries, replied as follows : “ When a person is 
“no longer subject to any of the following miseries, namely, 

“ to weight, old age, disease and death, then he is said to have 
“ obtained nigban. No thing, no place, can give us any 
“ adequate idea of nigban ; we can only say that to be free 
‘ from the four above-mentioned miseries, and to obtain salva- 
“ tion, is nigban!” Here, said Buddha, lust and anger arising 
‘from delusion, and. infesting the world, are, like convicted 
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‘ thieves, utterly destroyed. Here that ignorance and worldly 
' lust, whieli are ever productive of iMiscliief, are Inirnt up froni 
‘their corrupt roots, by the grt;at iii:e of know'hulgce licrc 
‘ the intractal)le cords of time, with lands and h()us(‘.s as liard 
‘knots, and consisting of the seliish discriininations, mjjself 
'and mine, are cut down by the weapons of my kunwle.dgo. 
‘There is dried up, by the sun of my knowhuigeo tlie 
‘violent stream of desire, which takes its rise in (‘.vil, and is 
‘fed with the waters of sight, together with avidity and all evil 
‘ thoughts. The forest of troubles, slander, and dctra,ction, to- 
‘ gether with delusion, jealousy, and envy, is liere iHirnt up l)y 
‘the lire of moderation. The tliree-fold bonds of tiui world 
‘are all loosened by me on attaining enurncipation by tlm 
‘ weapon of knowledge. Here I have, by the l)oat of ri‘.so!ution 
‘ {virya), got over the ocean of saiisara, (the world), inh^siiMl 
‘with the aquatic monster of lust, and agitrited by the waw(]8of 
‘ the waters of desire, excited by aji evil eye. Ilerci I liav(^ an 
‘ experience of immortality for tlie bcruvht of tlie world, wlierein 
‘is cessation of old age, (hialli, sorrow, a;nd trouble*, aaid vvliich 
‘is unattainable by the followers of other doctt’iruis. I hire I 
‘have experience of that wliich. was Jviiown to innum(a'a,blc 
‘saints of yore, whose agreeable and pleasing njpe»rt is 

‘ celebrated in the worldh’ ” 
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Tarkahama —‘'I cannot understand the utility of this labo¬ 
rious attempt to confound the teaching of the Nyaya with that 
of Buddhism. You are acting with a vengeance on the prin¬ 
ciples of iipmidna, or analogy, inculcated by Gotama himself. 
You are exerting yourself to no purpose with a view to turn 
his own weapon against himself. You forget that there are 
certain truths, which, like the solar rays, areself-apparenttothe 
whole world, and that although, if a desperately blind man 
fails to recognize them, it is no proof against their existence, 
(any more than the incapacity of certain animals for seeing 
by day-light is an argument against the existence of the 
meridian sun,) yet when men of gross sensibilities do succeed 
in getting glimpses of the truth, the fact is a verification not 
refutation of it. What if the Buddhists had understood a few 
fragments of the grand truth which our Gotama was the first 
to embody in his memorable work?” 

Satijakcma ^—“ I do not see how you can justly say that the 
Buddhists had only got glimpses of the ‘ grand truth ’ which 
Gotama taught in the Nyaya. The followers of Sakya appear 
to me to have had greater reasons for saying that the grand 
truth was first inculcated by their leader.^ The fact is that the 
thoughtful natives of India had begun at an early period to 
recognize the evils which existed in the world, and w^ere not 
satisfied that the mere performance of the ceremonies inculcated 
in the Veda could give them deliverance. Such ideas had 
long been floating in the popular mind, and certain aspirations 
after higher objects than w^ere propounded in the Mantras 
and Brahmanas had also occasionally found entrance into 
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it. But to say that Gotaioa, the kmndiM; of ihn Nyaya, was 
the first to embody them in liis sutras, apixairs to me to iudokim 
no small sahasaot boldness. Bor the a^e of Buddlia. was 
confessedly anterior to that of the Nyilya. ^ imleed y(vn 0(ny 
in saying that one great object oi the Nyiiyai was Uh* reinta.- 
tion of Buddhism. And surely the inculcatinn (d tie* (‘viis 
of existence and of the alleg-ed felicity oi (anamapati(»n 
or Nirvana was loore characteristic oi Jhuldhism than 
of the Nyaya. What is the idea proniimaitly suggesicfl 
by the word Buddhism? Is it not (howovta* {b‘vidc‘d ]>iibli(: 
opinion may be as to its tJieisvi) assocaateal with tlio id(-a, of 
an aspiration after something calkxl as an escape frnm 

the sufferings of life? Dukha, Aiuitia, (dualina)^ 

'Transience, Pain and Unrealiy, (so ilicmlcvtaii Puddliist 
' mutters as he tells his beads) tJi(;se arc ilut cliaractei's of ail 
' existencc 3 , and the only true good is exijntplifin Irnm these 
' in the attainment of Nirvariah’ Whtit agaiti is (lie jrrnmineiit 
idea associated with the Is it not metaplivsii’al and 

logical speculation? If then tlie Nyciya. gives a r{’prt‘senlation 
of the evils of life and of eraancipatioii, which has a. strong 
resemblance with Buddhistic teaching, tlKi prehahility is that 
the author of the Nyaya made a concession to Buddha on thcs<; 
points under the pressure of existing p()pular ()pini(>n, or was 
perhaps himself infected by the doctrine of tlu! great la*r<Uie. 

“ You say that the author of the Nyaya wa^s th(‘ lii’st t<j eiu- 
body those ideo.s in his siitras. JUit the founder of Ihiddhisn! 
had embodied them in his hlsiuri/. 1^'or what is liis 

In'ography, but a consecutive account of aids, deed?., and 
speeches, all indicative of his impatience (d* libs |)ee;tuse. (d’ the 
evils of decay, old age, and deadlu and (d' ilie sufferings enlaile<i 
by desire and attachment, and bearing record to liis idt‘a nf 
nirvana, or final escape from tlicse? Sakya was in iliis resp(‘et 
a character, such as the Brahminical literiitiire fails to i)i*oduc4i 
in the pre-Buddhistic age.” 

A'gamilm .—^"But the divine Kama, we find, was also dis¬ 
gusted with the evils of life, and panted after iimkti or oman- 
cipation.” 

Satyakmia. —'Wahnild, if he was really the autlioj* of the 
Yoga vds'istha, has certainly attejn])t(*d tlie persuiiadion of a, 
character in that work, somewhat a:ppi'oax:liing lu Sak^a/s. 
Nay he makes use of tlie identicaJ teams ijard, maranam, 
trishnd,) by which Buddha described old age, deatli, disdns 


^ Gapt. Yule’fci Narnitivc oi: the Mis;-.ioii to tlie court oi‘ Axu, 
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But Valmiki's sketch is a poor imitation of the Buddhists, and 
in ill keeping with the story of his own Epic. Eama was only 
for a time afflicted, when a boy, with the ideas in question. 
The Brahmins in the palace of Das’aratha were evidently 
greater adepts in the art of persuasion than those in the court 
of his successor Siidhodhana, for we find that Eama had quickly 
unlearnt his disgust with the world. He chased the Bakshases, 
when his infantine locks were yet uncropped on his head, in 
the hermitage of Vis^wamitra, and then accompanied the sage 
to the court of Janaka, where he competed successfully for the 
prize of fair Sita’s hand. Eeturning home wuth his bride, he 
accepted his father’s proposal for his installation as associate 
king, and was only prevented from assuming the reins of 
Government by the jealousy of his stepmother. He became 
a voluntary exile from his country under the necessity of 
vindicating his father’s truthfulness, and retired to the forests 
in the cheering company of his wife and brother. Even there, 
though unjustly excluded from his home and his throne, and 
afterwards deprived of his wife’s society by the dastardly out¬ 
rage of the wicked Eavana, he does not appear to have had 
any relapse into his early disgust with life. On the contrary, 
nothing can exceed the thoroughty business-like energy, 
with which he proceeds to the rescue of his captive 
wife. We then see Eama happily returning home with his 
queen, and resuming the pleasures and responsibilities of his 
throne. And if we afterwards find him abandoning the world 
in a melancholy mood of mind, we are at the same time assured 
that it was to return to a life of sensuous enjoyment in heaven. 

Buddha, on the contrary, declined to accept a throne 
and a sceptre, the possession of which was undisputed, 
and betook himself to the life of an ascetic, notwithstand¬ 
ing the importunities of affectionate relatives,— teach¬ 
ing everywhere that life was a series of troubles and 
sorrows, and holding out the hope of nirvana as the only 
effectual escape. The means adopted for reconciling his mind 
to the pleasure of a palace served only to increase his disgust. 
To the characteristic peculiarities of his life and doctrine, and 
to the success which attended his efforts, ample testimony is 
borne to this day by the history and traditions of Nepaul, 
Thibet, Burmah, Ceylon, Siam, China and Tartary.” 

A'gcmiha .—'' You seem to have a greater faculty for recog¬ 
nizing resemblances than differences. You are ignoring the 
fact that the Buddhists denied the existence of God and spirits, 
and reviled the Vedas and Brahmins,” 
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Satyakdma ,—Atlieism is certainly not the coiomon teacli- 
ing of all Baddhists, for the Ais'warikas aniong them acknowl¬ 
edge a self-existent Deity whom tliey call A'di IhiddhaA Nor 
do they positively deny the existence of thc3 soul. In fiuji 
the existence of the soul cannot be practically divnied by men 
who hold out promises and threats of futurtj rewa.rd and 
punishment. The Buddliists cortainly do liold out su(v!t hopes 
and fears. ' Tlie sceptic,’ they say, will Ihj punisluid in one 
^ or other of these ‘ two ways. Ho will be born in hell or as 
' a beast. The wise man will be rewji.rded in one. or otlier 
'of these two ways ; he will lie born in dcnvci-loka, or as a 
' man^’ They, again,who get a sight of ihiddha are (cxcmipted 
from troubles fur thousands of Ivalpas*'^. 

“ I do not pretend to have a clear imderstanding r)f Huddhis- 
tic psychology. Many of tlieir writers spea,k of tin* soul in 
terms that might justify your suspicion of tlndr dtuiying its 
existence. But it is impossible to charges tln;m with sucli 
positive denial of the soul in tlie face of their declarations of 
future retribution. 

" As to their 'reviling’ of the Veda, it would he mere cor¬ 
rect to say that they do not enforce the necessity of tln^ pre- 
scribed rites and ceremonies, and thus ignore, ra,th(‘r iluin ntvile, 
its contents. They may, under cross (jxaminaiion l)y I h*alu 
minical controversialists, or wheir irritated by inv(ictiv<t and 
abuse, have used strong expressions against its authority, or 
even denounced it as the production of impostors, lint that 
was the language of provocation, and wliat a man says iindi^r 
provocation requires to^ be charitaldy construed, for Narada 
himself poured, under irritation, blaspliemous iiuxadives (Ui 
V:lshnu^ and yet no one would call him a revihu* of gods. 

^ Hodgson. 2 Hardy’s i^I'ainial of 472. 
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WHETHER BUDDHA REVILED BRAHMINS. 157 

'' With reference to the Veda, again, has not the divine 
lecturer in the Bhagavad-gita himself spoken in disparagement 
of it. Those who, relying on the promises of the Vedas, 
engage in the performance of prescribed rites and ceremonies 
are denounced as /00Z5. The heroic son of Pandu is exhorted 
to rise above the level of the Veda, which propounds nothing 
but objects connected loitli the three qucblities. ' Be thou, 
0 x^rjuna, above ‘ the three qualities^’ And since Gotama 
and Kapila themselves say that something else is necessary 
for human emancipation than the mere observance of its 
ritual, I do not practically see any real difference between 
theirs and Buddha’s teaching. 

Nor do I find, with reference to their ' reviling Brahmins,’ 
that Buddha ever taught his desciples to denounce the sons of 
Brahma on peril of their salvation. Many Brahmans had 
themselves enlisted under his spiritual standard. He was of 
course no advocate for the distinctions of caste, and received as 
equals all that came unto him. But he did not say, ‘ revile 
Brahmins and be saved.’ On the contrary, he virtually allowed 
some sort of superiority to the higher castes, when he declared 
that birth in a Brahmin family w^as a reward for merit. He 
‘ taught (with reference to those who commit murder) that such 
' persons, on the breaking up of the elements (the five Khandas), 
' will be born in one of the hells ; or if on account of the merit 
received in some former birth, they a-re born as men, it will 
‘ be of some inferior caste, or if of a high caste, they will die 
‘ young, and this shortness of life is on account of former crueh 
‘ ties. But if any one avoid the destruction of life, not taking 
' a weapon into his hand that he may shed blood, and be kind 
‘ to all, and merciful to all, he will, after death, be born in the 
‘ world of the dewas, or if he appear in this world, it will be as 
‘ a kshatra, or Brahman, or some other high caste, and he will 
' live to see old age^.’ 

He only denied the spiritual supremacy of Brahmins. I do 
not know however that some of the sects, tolerated by your¬ 
selves, do not go a good way with him in this respect. The 
Vaishnavas and other followers of special gods admit men in 
their respective fraternities without any distinction of caste 
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or race. The Buddhists do the same. Tlioy do tioI, gd abou t 
teaching that salvation depends on services dorui to I’.rahniins. 
They maintain that Nirimta consists in tiio iiioriil iinproveiiieut 
of human nature with whiclx caste lias nothing to do. 

“And here I will take the liberty of adding that their scheme 
of Nirvana, notwithstanding the faJse view of bunian nalnre 
implied in it, is more, consistent than tiotaana’s of enuineipal ion. 
While they agree with, the Naiyayilois in di.aiouneing the world 
as an assemblage of evils, and in considering kurnifi, as tlie (auiMi 
of continuance in life, they do not say that good woi'ks pre.sonl 
an obstruction to final bliss hy re<|uii'ing rewa.rd an<l so keeping 
up the transmigrations of tho soul. They do iiol say you nnist 
get rid both of. merit and demerit in order to escape'ira-iismi- 
gration. They agree with the Naiyjlyik'as in l•l■presenl ing thait 
Adharma, whicli they also call Aktisahila, leads to piinislnnents 
here and hereafter, and causiw ignoble hiiBis, liut tliey do nut 
say that Dharma, or, as they more fn^ipieutly style it, 'K'lis'aJa,, 
is a hindrance to what they consid(,!r sujireine ielicity. ‘ 'j’lie 
‘reward of rneritjs according to its clia,ra,(!ter, a.K svidl as its 
‘degree. When it arises from something iinconnectod with 
‘ dharma, worldly prosperity is received, or birth is .seennal as a 
‘garuda, with su'parna, or miga. Wlienit a-rises from snnietliing 
‘connected with dharma, it secures birtli in a (h'wa-liika or 
‘ bpihmaloka, or an entrance into the pa,tbs’,’—the paths 
being four in number, ‘ leading to Nirwana*.’ 'I'lie Buddhists 
accordingly felt themselves at liberty to propound a,n ebiborate 
system of ethics for the moral governnunit of Lbcir conuuunity. 
They enforced the practice of virtue, and held out liotios of tl'ie 
highest of their rewards to the meanest of their fraternity. 

“ The author of the Nyaya, however, could not consistent¬ 
ly propound such a .system of ethic,s—could not so lioldly 
enforce the practice of virtue—because the rewards of virtu'e 
were, on his theory, opposed to tlie attainment, ol' Bnuin- 
cipation. He_ does indeed advise his followers to purify their 
souls by ‘ abstinence and observance,’ and recomnKuid.s them 
to have recourse to the Yoga\ but that is simply as a teniporii,ry 
expedient, not so much with a view to emancipatictn, as with 
the intention of preventing inveterate habits of sinfulne.ss. 
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For how does he dispose of the objection, cited by himself, to 
the possibility of Emancipation ? ‘ There is no emancipation 
' because of the association of one’s debts and troubles and 
‘ exertionsb’ or, as the scholiast expounds it, ‘ there can be no 
' emancipation, because, by reason of the clinging to us of cur 
‘ debts,’ &c., there is no opportunity for working out of our 
' salvation :—and so it is stated in scripture ‘ when born, verily, 
' a Brahman is born triply indebted;—from the Eishis, by his 
‘ course of student-life; from the gods, by sacrifice; from the 
‘ progenitors, by progeny ; ’—that is to say, one is freed ‘ from 
' the Eishis,’ i. e., from his debts to the Eishis, by his course 
‘of student-life; he is freed from the gods,’ i. e,, from his 
‘ debts to the gods, by sacrifice; he is freed ‘ from the 
‘ progenitors,’ i. e., from his debts to the progenitors, ‘by 
progeny,’ i. e., by [his begetting] offspring : and ‘ life passes 
away in the mere clearing off of these debts®.’ ‘ The 
debts or duties, thus entailed by the Sastra, are opposed 
to the idea of Emancipation,—for their non-performance w^ould 
be a demerit, and hence require punishment by renewed birth, 
while their performance, on the other hand, would entail 
merit, and require reward, also precisely in the same way. 
Well how does he dispose'of the objection ? Not by contending 
that the discharge of duty is not incompatible with salvation,— 
but by endeavouring to weaken the force of the injunctions, 
and showing that, since the words could not be literally inter¬ 
preted,^—for how can a child, just born, perform any duty or 
discharge a debt ?—they must be taken figuratively’^ And 
then he falls back on another rule of the Sastra which requires 
a Brahmin to retire from the world when he is old. Noticing 
the objection that ‘ even if burnt sacrifices were no obstacle, 
the very ‘ fruit of it, Heaven, must be an obstacle to emanci¬ 
pation,’ Gotama routes it by saying that the Brahmin, when 
old, must retire from the world, and so be unable to procure 
the utensils necessary for a sacrifice, which cannot therefore 
be completed, and the enjoyment of heaven will as a matter of 
course be avoided-^. Dr. Ballantyne, expounding Vis^vanatha’s 


^ 11 Nyaya iv. 59. 
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Bcholiuiii on iv. 1)1, says, ‘when a Ih’alnnin, liavini^ reached 
'the a^e at which Ini ought to rctiiai from tlie world, is no 
‘ longer competent to perform the regnla.r daily duties, iuj must 
^ inia/fiiie himself performing them and this will frm* him 
' troni the l)a(l consequences of neylectiug tliem ; U’hilc?, on the. 

‘ other hand, the defect of actual fulfilment will free him from 
‘ the necessity of having to undergo reward for tht^ sam<3.’ 

‘ In the case of him tirat possesses knowledgiu the ‘ fruit/ 

‘ i-e , Paradise, does not take plaee for hurnt sa.(;rifiee 
‘implies a collection of vessels,'—vess(ds, i. e., V(mse!s for 
'burnt sacrifice,—a collection of sticli,—an jirraaigcuiumi of 
'them with respect to the memlxirs of tlu^ victim, the 
‘thing sacrificed,—according to the direction. “ in tlu^ mouth 
' a ladle filled with butter,” and so in order, ddiese e.annot 
‘be provided by a herjgar, and tliereforti, ilic fruit of i\n\ 

‘ burnt sacrifice, from tlic want of these things, doc3.s nolt ia<ke 
' place.’ ],)r, liallantyne madvcis tlic sclioliasPs meaning (deaiaa:, 
hy adding, ‘ for it is he “ tha.t possesses knowledge” win) emn 
both “ constant duties,” so as to OiVoid the guilt 

‘ of their neglect, and a,t the same time (‘scapti tlui opposite 
' Charybdis of having to stiffer the rewatylol tliem in Ihu’adise/ 

‘‘ The sclieme of emancipation in the Nyaya. comes tluai to 
this—that none but Brahmins of adviinceil age caai possil)ly 
attain it, for all otliers are bound hy duties, the pcvrhirinance 
of which,^ quite as much as their neglect, must subject t!u!m 
to transmigration. To the Kslietriyas, Vais'ya.s an<l Hhidra.s, 
and to young l:>ra.hiiiins, the Nyaya, lues nothing to sa,y" • 
nothing to propound with a view to tlieir tina! salva-tiom 
Buddhist scheme, to say the Iea.st of it, is c(*rta>inly more 
consistent and better a,rranged. Shikya, could address himself 
to all m(3n, and enforce the practi(a) of virtue liy liolding out 
the prospect of supremo felicity or Nirvana.” 

2'ar/vaM;aa,~‘‘ You are talking after a fa,shitni wiiicli makes 
me suspect that lUiddhism is your newly ado])l{Ml faitli. You 
must be a follower of Bakya in disguise,’ aaid are aitttiupiing to 
lead us, blindfold, to the l)orders of his impious system.” 

Safnjahdma ,—“I can assure you, Tarkakanm, 1 a;m no Bud- 
dlnst. In the midst of this controversy I will not tell you 
whiit my new faith is, for I do not wish to propound it as a, 
rival system. If after mature consideration of ilie points we 
are ^ discussing, you should be desirous of heai'ing me on that 
subject, I shall gladly embrace a future occasion of explaaning 
my views. Meanwhile I must tell you that you have aJready 
been brought,—and that, blindfolded too,—by (jotaina himseif 
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into the very heart of Budlhism. What a melancholy pros¬ 
pect you are laying before human nature when you say that 
life is an essential evil, that the soul must get rid of its moral 
powers and emotions, and return finally to the state of torpor 
and insensibility, in which it was before ^ the primal action of 
atoms and of the mind;’—that the only escape from trans¬ 
migrations is in that torpid state ;—that this escape, again, 
is available to old Brahmins only, who, being necessarily 
beggars, cannot have the means of completing sacrifices, and 
thus, not meriting heaven, may attain to emancipation, if 
only they be versed in the topics and categories of Grotama and 
Kanada.” ^ 

Tarlicthmia. —“ You seem, Satyakama, to be ridiculing the 
systems of Gotama and Kanada. Y’ou cannot surely be such 
an opthnist as to deny the corruptions which abound in the 
world. Take facts as they are, and you will easily understand 
the difficulty our A'charyas had to deal with. Here is an 
evil world tormenting the soul which is burdened with the 
accidents of body and mind. Its physical and mental powers 
are not necessary to its existence, for it existed, before it 
was endowed with them, and it exists independent of them 
during pmZaj!/a5, or periods of the world’s dissolution. 
ev^r is accidental and transient is -removable. The divine 
Vasudeva has taught us that as the constantly existing can 
never cease to be, so the transient can never have constant 
existence^ The soul then is capable of final release from 
its bondage of life. The possibility is evident from the free¬ 
dom it enjoys during periods of dissolution. Now how is 
the transient freedom, which recurs periodically, to be made 
perpetual ? The question will be best understood by considering 
its hindrances. What is it that prevents the perpetuation of 
that freedom ? Is it not the merit and d:emerit of past work ?— 
the requital of which requires fresh creations and brings on the 
transmigrations of individual souls. How to procure emanci¬ 
pation means in other words how to prevent transmigrations. 
This is a question as important as it is solemn. You cannot 
avoid merit without incurring demerit^ for we have certain 
duties to perform, certain debts to discharge. Are we to perform 
those duties and discharge those debts ? If we do, we must 
accept merit, and be entiiled to rewards, the enjojmient of 
wffiich will render renewed birth necessary. But can we not 
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avoid the merit by neglecting the duties We may, but demerit 
will then stick to us, and require a repeated life of punishments. 
In this dilemma (Totama proposes that since a Brahmin must, 
toward the close of life, l>ecome a mendicant, he may as well 
take care to remain in want of the utensils necessary for the 
due performance of sacrifices. Let him perform the prescribed 
rites in his intention, but neglect them in the act. The inten¬ 
tion will be accepted for the deed, and guard him against 
punishment. The non-fulfilment, from want of the requisite 
vessels, will protect him from the evils of 7nerit, and save him 
from reward. He may thus get rid of the bondage of birth, 
and, meriting neither reward nor punishment, be released from 
the necessity of transmigration. Thus will he be blessed witli 
emancipation, like a person who sleeps soundly, and, not being 
disturbed by dreams, has no distress^” 

A'gciniika. —I do not like this subtle ^netaphysic, Tarkak- 
ama. It appears to me to be a piece of refinement, unworthy 
the character of spiritual guides and leaders of communities. 
And this is the reason for which I have always had a dislike of 
your philosophy. Why not rest satisfied with the plain injunc¬ 
tions of the Sastra Let him who cledren heaven perform sacri¬ 
fice^^. Why not content yourself with heaven, and the plain 
words of the Vedas. You wish to obtain emancipation by set¬ 
ting one injunction against another. Because you must be 
poor in your old age, you will take advantage of your poverty, 
and neglect to procure the sacrificial vessels, and thus leave 
undischarged your debts to the gods.” 

Tarkakdma.—'^ Oh A'gamika ! beware of the precipice of 
heresy. You wish to be satisfied with heaven. Bo you not 
know that it is equally transient with the earth, that Brahma, 
yishnii, and Eudra are all fast approaching their end Eman¬ 
cipation is our only escape from the evils of life,” 

Satyalcdma. —‘‘ ]3ut what is Emancipation ? It is a state in 
which the soul must get rid of its physical and mental powers, in 
which there can be no sx:)eech, no deed, no thought, nor any 
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feeling or sensibility. It is, you say, a sleep without dreams. 
What then is the meaning of the soul’s being in the enjoyment 
oi felicity in such a state of torpor? What right have you to 
say that the soul exists at all, when it is without its character¬ 
istics, without thought, desire, or aversion? You know it now 
l)y these characteristics. How can you say it is capable of 
existence without thein ? You have no udalmnina or instance 
of spiritual life in which there is an atyantdbhdva^ a necessary 
absence, of signs of animation and intellect. You may as well 
undertake to predicate of a stone that it has spiritual existence, 
i)i a sound sleep without dreams.'' 

Tarkakania .—1 have already told you that the soul exists 
in an emancipated stjite in the same manner as it did before 
creation.” 

Satifakdnia.-- ' Wliat d? existence then ? How can a spiritual 
essence exist without tliouglit, feeling, desire ? The very idea 
is inconiprchensil)le. And if it were possible, it would still 
1)0 far from desiral)lc. The existence you attribute to the soul 
in such a state appeal's to be a mere technical deduction from 
certain of your nnixims. But what idea can you form of 
spiritual existence'., destitute of thought and feeling, not only 
without l)ody, but aJso without mind ? It becomes a word 
witliout meaning. You liave dwelt too much, learned Tarka- 
kama, on the dark side of human nature. That nature is no 
doul)t corrupt. But tlie picture, as a wliole, is far from being 
so inchinclioly as you are representing it. That the affections 
of human nature, if unrestrained and misdirected, lead to evil, 
no one can for a moment deny. But it must be reiiieinliered, 
that it is us(dess to dream of perfect release from those charac¬ 
teristics witliout wJucli the soul cannot possibly exist in any 
state. Nor must you forget tliat (led has endowed us with the 
capacity of correcting and purifying our atfections. True 
luippiness consists m seeking tlie best way of rectifying our 
pa^ssions, not in vaanly trying to get rid of tliem ; for improve¬ 
ment does not imply annihilation or eradication. When you 
improve your garden you do not pluck up every plant, and 
reduce yom: grounds to a* desert. 

I. say again it is useless to dream of a total release from 
our passions and appetitc^s. Your venerable Kanada himself 
maintains, tliat no substance can exist without action or 
(|uality. The soul is a sulistance. Idle soul must always 
possess some characteristic (|ualities. If it be, as you rightly 
Imld, indestructible, it can never ho deprived of its pinuiliai- 
properties, hhuancipation, such as you define it, is simply a 
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creature of the imagination, a sky-flower, a town of Gandharva. 
It can have no reality. 

Then, again, you have entirely left out of consideration 
that we are endowed with the capacity of correcting and purify¬ 
ing our passions. Have you not heard of the filial piety of a 
Nachiketas, not only cheerfully submitting to his fate, when 
unjustly consigned to death by an angry father, but continuing, 
without abatement, the affection and reverence due to a parent ? 
You would not surely say that the affection he exhibited was a 
dosha. What think you again of the joy with which a S'aivya 
accepted the degraded condition of a menial slave in order to 
absolve her royal husband, Harisbhandra, from a debt, which 
she believed was pressing on him ? Could such conjugal devo¬ 
tion be called an evil ? I do not cite these as instances of 
human perfection, but I ask you if the affection and devotion 
therein displayed could be called dosha. Perfection is not of 
course to be found on the earth. Desire and aversion, love and 
hatred, when misdirected, are no doubt sources of misery and 
unhappiness. But would you call the love of good and hatred 
of evil, sources of misery ? In classifying the active powers of 
the mind, the popular scholiast of Gotama has not made a fair 
enumeration; and of those W'hich he has enumerated he has 
given the darkest definitions. He gives seven sorts of desire, 
and six of aversion. He speaks of thirst after objects, of 
covetousness, of desiring others' evil, &c.^ But of those affec¬ 
tions which bind men wuth men, he mentions only Kama, 
and defines it to be riransd, which again he renders a 
desire of sensual enjoij7}ient. Kama itself does not, however, 
exclusively imply lust, since the Upanishads themselves attri¬ 
bute it to the Supreme Spirit before the creation. ‘He 
desired (akamayata) let me become many.’ x4.nd as to those 
feelings wKich attach parents to children and children to 
parents ; which distinguish the amity that brothers and sisters 
bear to one another; wbich knit the hearts of friends and 
companions, fellow^ citizens and fellow subjects; wbich com¬ 
pose the links by which Society is kept together; of these 
lovely traits of the human character the author of the Vritti 
makes not the slightest mention. 
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Likewise, in classifying Aversion, he speaks of anger 
‘ which produces a redness in the eye,’ of envy, malice, &c,; i 
but says nothing of such feelings as resentment, indignation, 
and impatience of that which is wicked or evil. 

“ This, I repeat, is not a correct analysis of human feelings. 
The Upanishad, notwithstanding what I believe to be its 
fundamental error, z. c., its pantheism, gives a much more 
correct description of the human passions. It compares them 
to horses which the understanding, as charioteer, guides by 
the reins of the mind. When the passions are left unres¬ 
trained, they become like had horses : when properly checked 
they resemble good steeds.^ You would not condemn the 
whole breed of horses as essentially evil, because when they 
are not properly restrained they turn out bad. Neither ought 
you to pass a sweeping condemnation on human affections. 
Without those affections man would be incapable of piety, 
devotion, and charity : and, sure I am, that the pleasure and 
satisfaction which these feelings of duty to God and man 
contribute to the mind are far more cheering than your artifi¬ 
cial notion of Emancipation which is only an imitation of the 
Buddhist conception of nirvana. It is a satisfaction, how^ever, 
to believe that there is no reason for thinking such a catas¬ 
trophe to be even possible. Why spend your strength, then, 
on what—supposing its desirability—is yet impracticable ? 

‘ It is useless to exhaust one’s energies on the achievement 
of impossibilities. Even if the annihilation of our passions 
w^ere desirable, it is impracticable. Our \\dsest course is to 
seek the amendment of that which w^e cannot destroy. By 
amending and purifying, w^e may turn them into sources of 
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unalloyed pleasure and of rational enjoyment. But by seek- 
in v their destruction we may be m danger ot imparting to 
thmn a greater impetus in the opposite direction. A most 
profound writer says: ‘ Those who tormer y aimed at this 

‘ i i e the destruction of the passions) upon the toot ot philo- 
‘ smiiiv appear to have had better success in eradicating the 
‘ auctions of tenderness and compassion, than they had with 
‘ the passions of envy, pride, and resentment. How many 
instances do our own Itihases and Puranas present of Kishis, 
who in the niidst of their efforts to eradicate their passions, 
were a great deal more liable to be overcome by the tempta¬ 
tions of sights and sounds than ordinary mortals ? 

‘‘ To say that the mental powers of human nature are 
essentially'corrupt, and that the only remedy is Apavarga, 
which implies entire eradication, sounds as bad in a moralist, 
as it would in a physician to say that the organs of respiration 
are dosha, because they admit malaria into the system, and 
cause diseases, and that the only way of guarding against the 
evil is suffocation, or destruction of those organs. What 
would you say to the doctor who, instead of prescribing the 
proper * medicine and aliment, would advise his patient to 
abstain from all kind of food, and thereby to starve him¬ 
self, that he might effectually escape the pains and 
torments of indigestion ! And yet Gotama’s moral treatment of 
the soul is no better. It must get rid (which however it 
eaiinot,) of sensibility and activity, and exist without any 
characteristic signs of existence. I said you have been brought, 
blindfolded, into the very heart of Buddhism. Is it not so in 
reality with reference to your doctrine of the present and 
future prospects of human nature ? You affect to harp on the 
transience, instability, and vanity of the world in the very tune 
of Gotama Buddha, and you talk of your emancipation pre¬ 
cisely in the same terms as he did of Nirvana. If there be a 
difference between you, it seems to be in favor of the Buddhist 
leader; for his metaphysics did not technically compel him to 
deny the perpetual concomitance of the Soul with mind, and 
tlip'efore he might have meant that Nirvana was a sort of 
spiritual existence in which the Soul was not debarred from 
capacities for thought and feeling. He had also this further 
advantage that his theory did not preclude him from the 
privilege of inculcating a code of morals, to be enforced 
efiuaily on the highest and the lowest of his adherents, as the 
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direct means of attaining supreme felicity. Gotama however 
could not enjoin the practice of virtue so freely, for on his 
principles merit was hardly less an obstacle to emancipation 
than demerit.” 

A'gamika ,—I cannot certainly regret our conference of 
this morning—for it has opened my eyes to the defects of our 
philosophers, of whom I long had a sort of intuitive dread. 
I am now convinced that some of our leaders at least, have 
only been drawing us, nearer and nearer, toward the vortex of 
Buddhism, by broaching transcendental ideas of emancipation, 
unheard of in the Mantras and Brahmanas. I for my part will 
return to the old paths, and continue to seek for admission to 
heaven by the performance of sacrifices. It appears to me to 
partake of no small irreverence to talk slightingly of the 
heavenly reward. All I can say is that I shall be perfectlj" 
satisfied with it—only, may I attain it!” 

Satyakdina .—I say tathastu ! (So be it.) And may you be 
led still further to understand the True Sacrifice for sin, and 
may you attain, I do not say such heaven as the Puranas de¬ 
scribe—but the Heaven of unspotted purity, of ever-enduring 
stability, and of joy without alloy,—of which our ancestors 
had evidently derived some idea from the primitive traditions 
of the human race, when they styled it suvarga^ (the good 
society); since corrupted, perhaps both in form and idea, into 
swarga.'' 

A'gamika’s concluding sentence was articulated in a tone 
which for the moment produced a strong impression on us all. 
Even Tarkakama, with his strong opinion of the transience 
and the chequered character of celestial existence, and of the 
vanity of earthly life and deeds, seemed for once to fear that 
he was perhaps, after all, himself pursuing a mere mirage, 
while he was denouncing the heavenly • rewards of Dharma. 
Satyakama’s closing reply, again, was not quite intelligible 
to any of us, though it received an expressive response from 
A'gamika, by a muscular motion on his face, which I shall 
not attempt to describe. I have scarcely I’ecovered myself 
from the mental excitement produced by the last confer¬ 
ence, and you must therefore excuse my inability to add any 
further remarks. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

My last letter was written in a very excited state of mind. 
I was wondering what Satyakdma could mean by the ‘ True 
Sacrifice for sin,’ or what he could he driving at, either, by 
the ingenious distinction between suvarga and swarga. I 
went yesterday to put these questions to him personally, but 
I found that Kapila and A^gamika had already come, and 
commenced a controversy on the Sankhya system. On enter¬ 
ing the room, I heard Satyakdma saying, “ I believe S'ankard- 
ehdrya’s strictures on your system are unanswerable.” 

Kapila.—‘1 am surprized at your saying so. Have ymu 
never observed the vac-chlmla (verbal tricks) played by that 
bigoted Veddntist? When for instance he quotes against us 
texts implying an intellectual exercise on the part of the 
Creator, such as seeing, desiring, he reasons as if we held 
pratriri (Nature) to be the cause of the universe, and 

labours to convict us of supreme folly in supposing that unin¬ 
telligent and inanimate nature can see or desire. But S'ankara 
knew, quite as well as our own selves, that nature is, in our 
system, the materail, or substantial, not the e-fficient, cause of 
the world. While again he has ransacked the Vedas for every 
sentence or phrase that might by any stretch of criticism be 
turned against us, he has cautiously avoided to mention those 
texts which obviously teach what w’e inculcate. I will not be 
so disingenuous as to deny that there are a few passages which 
are apparently against us, and of these S'ankara has not failed 
to take the utmost advantage. You will perhaps not deny 
that the question between us and the Vedantists is how to 
reconcile the two sets of conflicting texts. We hold that the 
texts which ascribe the creation to inanimate and unintelligent 
prahriti as its material cause, or, in the language of our vener¬ 
able A'chdrya, as the rootless rooi^, are the key whereby all 
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others are to be interpreted. Vyasa and S'ankara, on the 
other hand, maintain that our texts are to be overruled by 
those which seem to inculcate that Brahma, or the spirit, is the 
material of which the universe is made. I may venture to 
hope you will allow our argument its due weight. It is cer¬ 
tainly more consistent than that of the Vedantists. The 
universe is composed both of rational and irrational principles. 
We are not here discussing the origin of rational principles, 
because the Vedantists and ourselves are both agreed that the 
Soul is uncreated and eternal. It is only the inanimate and 
irrational creation that w^e are called upon to account for. 
And here our much misunderstood A'charya thought, I must 
add, rightly, that it would be losing sight of all moral and 
physical discrimination to say that an intelligent spirit could be 
the suhstance of inanimate matter. To say again that the 
universe sprang from a spirit, that the impure was a devel¬ 
opment of the pure, would be to maintain that creation 
was a process of deterioration. We have numerous inst¬ 
ances of animated beings springing from inanimate matter, 
as vermin from filth, but we nowhere see a single instance of 
inanimate matter arising out of spiritual substances. I have 
yet to learn that he who is loth to pronounce the world, with 
all its grossness and impurity, to be con substantial with the 
spirit, and therefore traces it to a cause connatural with itself, 
(as the Vedas themselves phrase it), can be guilty of the impiety 
which is charged upon us. You must remember that the 
question is not, who is the efficient cause of the Universe ? 
That, the Vedantists and ourselves are agreed, is a minor point 
of inquiry. Both of us, also, maintain that instrumental 
causality is here unnecessary, for the source from which the 
world was produced may have worked itself out, like milk 
becoming curds. We do not fear discomfiture, if we be allowed 
a fair field with the Vedantist; if those who are to judge be¬ 
tween us will remember that we are both speculating on the sub¬ 
stance of which, not the agent by whom, the world was made. 

True it is,” continued the advocate of the Sankhya, ‘‘ that 
Vyasa and S'ankara have in some places argued for an efficient 
cause. But that is against the general spirit of their specula¬ 
tions. They ought not surely to have the benefit of their own 
inconsistency. After these explanations, I should be very much 
surprised to find you still taking the Vedantist’s part in this 
controversy.” 

Satyakdma .—When I spoke of S'ankaracharya’s argument 
against your doctrine, I did not allude to the texts which he 
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cited from the Vedas. Nor did 1 mean thai lie, ci^ 
had a right to say any thing to you. 1 can not 
some force in what you sjyy, as the mnitrr siancU 
and the Vedantists, I believe iliat if yoii hi* bou:tx< 
foot by dogmas of the Vedas, ymi may Im ilriviai to 
conclusions wliicl) Kapila lias flrawn : for iln ro is 
the fact that the llpanisliads do speak of an iiriprocl-oj 
answering to your description of praktiiL red, 
bhick, (the very colours liy which iJie Ihreo Oy- 
lities are typified,) producing uia n^' <’rea I n res j- 
Ihit I do not see any reason why you should allo^^ 
to lead you astray. If the \k‘da.s lay ikuvn doctriu,^ 
festly alisurd, why should you how to ilieir auth.^ 
founder of your Hchool did not htisitalc lo proiioi 
dependent verdict about rituaJ of the \‘inias. V 
you allow their cosniogony in warp your judgnauit*^ 
‘f Why should you, eitlier, discard i!u* iioIimm of - 
cause of the world? If H'ank;u’a(’Iiary:i is inconsij 
does not vitiate a good arguin(*nl. I !<* may !«* di^liarr^ 
privilege of beneliting by ih hut what ir good reas* 
continues such, notwitlislanding tlie fault of 
who adduces it. True knowledg<i may, according 
be reverently rcceiveil even from tin* vulV.ar; just as 
not the less acceptaJile when extra,cted IrfUii [loison 
appears to me extrimudy unjihilosophical to specuL 
substaiiGe of the univtu'se.* Tlw fii'st thing, that strike 
we look around is tlu; iKxiutilu! arrangciiH Ut of th 
and tlie eartli, tlie unilorniily of lie* law which reg 
planetary motions, and securcts iJHosiahilii v of the sol£ 
and tlie adaptation ol the wlioht to the happinoas an< 
ol animal life* Huge nutsHi^s, lar c\cft*diug th© 
magnitude, are perp(d.ually moving in spacr, a. 4 wit'; 
eccentricities in their orluts, a,nd yi*! tlicrc i', no collis 
i he uninterrupted suctacssion of das - and i 
weathers and and iliiMula,plaiiiai hif t he ai 

to the properties of light and luart, wJua’diy t^vapor 
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coiicleiisation are so regulated that the waters on the earth 
are alternately drained and replenished, just in the manner 
suited to the wants of animal and vegetable life, precluding 
alike the opposite itis (plagues) of too much and too little 
rain; the structure again of animals and vegetables in exact 
conformation to the action of the elements by which they are 
surrounded and to the material properties of that to which 
tlieir sustenance and growth are owing; all these mutual 
adaptations indicate design, and point, not to a plastic sul)- 
stancc, but to an intelligent Artilicer, an efficient Agent, of 
infinite wisdom, power, and goodness. 

‘‘I confess that B'ankaracharya’s argument against you, so 
far as it reUes on the Vedas, is singularly unsatisfactory, iluthis 
iippeals to common sense, his reasoning from the licaiitiful 
structure of the world, however inconsistent with his oilier say¬ 
ings, are irresistible. I kno w you may reason against his doctrine 
(tlie Vedanta) with equal force. Jlut that does not embarrass 
me. My motto is truth. Let us seek out tlie truth, no matter 
what systein or school is thereby falsified or stultified. B'anka- 
racharya says^; ‘ If tlie question is to lie decided by analogy 
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‘ (without the authority of the Vedais) tlKiii no irrational sub- 
‘ stance, undirected by a rational essence, is stMiii in the world 
‘ transforming itself of its own accord into sometliing tliat may 
‘ be useful to men. Houses and palaces with rooms for sleep- 
‘ing, sitting, and amusement, are seen to be (uxa-ted l)y skilful 
‘ artists, in adaptation to the seasons, for the (mjoynient of 
‘ pleasure and the avoiding of pain; how tlicn ca,n iinintelii- 
‘ gent nature form the earth and this whole universe, adapted 
‘ to various works and enjoyments, organic and inorganii;, con- 
‘ taining bodies and various matter, witli parts mutually and 
‘severally adapted to one another; the scene of many works 
‘and enjoyments, mcomprehcnsible to tlu! mind even of the 
‘most skilful artist? Such formations are. mnuu: se.e.n in clods 
‘ and stones. Barth and other materials an; seem to Ixi mould- 
‘ ed into fine shapes under the direction of potters and other 
‘manufacturers. Nature too must in like manner have an 
‘ intelligent director. Nor is there any micc.ssity, in the trac- 
‘ ing of the original cause, to confine tlui atltmtion to the want 
‘ of a homogeneous substance, such as earth, overlooking the 
‘requirement of an external cause, such as the potter or otlier 
‘manufacturer. There could be no absurdity in tlie latter 
‘ supposition; and it would certainly be agrcunible to the Vialas, 
‘ for there the cause of the universe is declared to be intc.lligent. 
‘ Therefore because of the existence of arrangement, and of the 
‘ want of conclusiveness in the reason, an unintelligent cause 
‘ of the world cannot be inferred.” 

“ You say, learned Sir, this argument is not to the p(jint, 
because you pronounce nature to be the matcjrial, not the efli- 
cient, cause. But S'ankara justly says there is no neiu'ssity 
for deducing a consubstantial cause. You are not ea,lled upon 
to speculate on the material cause of the world. That under¬ 
taking is itself a radical defect in your system. The defect is 
the more glaring because you have not elsewher<! provide<l an 
intelligent efficient cause. 

“And here I must say the passages of the Vedas to wliich 
you look with such confidence do not bear you out. A Ih ak- 
riti, such as you assume, is no doubt spoken of, Imt it is 
nowhere asserted that it performs the creative office;, undirected 
hy tlie^ soul. Your A'charj^a seems to glory in denying such 
direction. 

Nature is the real agent’ says he ; ‘ the agency attribut- 
‘edto the soul is only apparent or illusory; the soul is no 
‘ agent even in connection with nature, as it is not the iron 
‘ that burns when heated, but the fire that is connected with 
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‘ it. Nature, though inanimate, works like the curdling of milk, 
‘ or like the operation of time. Nature is the original cause. 
‘ Other things are its products. The spirit, though eternal, is 
‘ not the agent, because it is incompetent. The products of 
‘nature are found everywhere ; hence nature is all pervading.’* 

“ Now the few texts of the Upanishads on which you rely do 
indeed inculcate a duality of principle, but they do not justify 
the boldness with which you define one of those principles as, 
at the same time, both devoid of sensation, and also productive 
of the world. I do not find any such lesson in the three texts 
which you are in the habit of citing : 

‘ Two birds inhabit the same tree as friends joined together; 
‘ one tastes its fruits, the other looks on in abstinence.’ 

‘ Two unproduced males (there are), intelligent and unintsl- 
‘ ligent, independent and dependent; and one unproduced 
‘ female joined to enjoyer and objects of enjoyment; when the 
‘soul attains this three-fold Brahma, it becomes infinite, of 
‘ universal form, and freed from agency.’ 

‘ One unproduced male united enjoys the unproduced female, 

‘ red, black, white, and producing many creatures like herself ; 

‘ another unproduced male renounces her, the enjoyer®.’ 

“ Of your extreme repugnance to the idea of an intelligent 
creator, your Vedantic opponents have no doubt taken ample 
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a4vantage. So far indeed you have given a colour to their 
theism, and I do not doubt that many persons have been 
iLre r;adilv reconciled to the Vedinta by regarding it 
only refuge" from the repulsive idea of a creation without 

ioteliigeiit Creator. ^ u 4 -lie 

‘‘ In this respect your theory is worse than that 01 „ 

NaiTayikas—(I mean—the modern followers o± G-otama 
kanada,) for though they set up atoms as eternal prmcipK^:^^ 
they do not reject the agency of a supreme Intelligence. ^ X ^ 
not deny you had some reason to argue against the JNaiyay 
the other day, and to contend that Gotama or Kanada was 
l)etter theist than Kapila. But if the disciples of* tlmse t W< > 
Eishis are determined to interpret the Nyaya and Vais'estLxK^a 
Sutras in a theistic sense, what right have we, outsiders, Xt) 
say any thing against them? You may, if you choose, iuXe^i- 
prettlie Kapila Sutras in a similar manner, and I will xrot 
undertake to say you will not be justified in your construction^v 
quite as much as they consider themselves to be in theirs. 

“But you boldly avow that your prakriti is the sole canno. 
Your A'charya says, and you do not deny, that nature woi.’l<« 
itself up like the self-working of milk into curds. You £3b:re, 
so far, fully exposed to S'ankara’s powerful battery; thorn, fg In 
his own system suffers equally by it; for he too maintains tlr jrt 
the spirit worked up itself into the world like milk into curds ^! 

Kdpila ,—“ And he does so with a boldness which ill bef i in 
a controversialist in a question such as this. ^ For, says lio, 
‘ it (the creation) is accomplished like milk, through the peoii- 
‘ liar property of the substance itself. As in the world millc or 
‘ water turns of itself into, curds or ice, without requiring Jiui 
‘external instrument, so also here. But does not milk it so If 
‘ when turning into curds require an external instrument, 

‘as heat? Then how can it be said that the creation is like 
‘ the operation of milk? This is no fault. Milk is only irior<5 
‘ quickly turned by heat into the state of curds, but not i n 
‘ a greater measure than it would itself attain. If it load 
‘ not the capacity of turning into curds, it could not be fonood 
‘into that state by the power of heat; for air and etloor 
‘cannot be forced into that state by the power of heaitAd 
And yet S'ankara attacks us for teaching the same doctrine ! ^ 
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Satyakdma .—'* S'ankara is no doubt chargeable with incon¬ 
sistency, but he attacks you because you deny the existence of 
an intelligent Author in a creation so full of indications of 
design. You say that i^mkriti is the equipoise of the three 
qualities of goodness, activity, and darkness. The equipoise of 
the three qualities cannot be a substance. It is a mere relation, 
not an entity,—a quality, not a thing. What conception can 
you form of a quality without a suhstance ? But whatever your 
prakriti may be, you flatly deny the agency of a living and in¬ 
telligent creator. Had I not read the very words of your 
teacher and found you maintaining the same doctrine, I should 
have considered it perfectly impossible for a philosopher to 
hold such an opinion. And here, as if to complete our perplex¬ 
ity, you attribute to the equipoise of the three qualities, a 
creative power, of which, you say, the soul is incapable, be¬ 
cause it involves desire and activity. How can you consistent¬ 
ly attribute to the equipoise that which implies an excess of 
rajas, or your second quality, Activity ? The balance must then 
be disturbed. It is no longer an equipoise. S'ankaracharya 
gives you a terrible hit on this point. 

‘‘Your plea that your material cause should not be argued 
against, as if you held it to be an ellicient agent, is again 
nullified by your admission of an end in the cremation. You say 
the fbial cuu,it'} of nature’s agency is the emancipation of the 
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Purusha, or soul, passively watching her procoedings. She 
labours for the soul’s use, just as the camel ciirries the; kitiiiJciini, 
for another. With reference to those who attain knowledge, 
the agency of nature ceaseth, because of their aversidii to tlie 
world, just as cooking ceaseth when food is prepiua'd ; hut as to 
all others nature ceaseth not. She does Jiot desist even when 
she has done with the already wise. Hut wlien the olfject is 
attained she ceaseth, like a dancing girl wlien dancing is over. 
When her fault is known she no longer approaclies the soul, 
just as a lady of rank is ashamed to appear iKd'oro! Iior husl)and 
if she be known to have misbehaved. 

“ Now the idea of a final cause cannot he S(!parated from 
that of design. It pre-supposes intelligeiun! (juite as imicli as 
the idea of efficient agency. That unintelligent and iiuiniimite 
nature, which cannot think or feel, could hav(! iin (‘iid in view, 
is simply a self-contradictory assertion. I’liat it should know 
when to work and when to cease is an enigma whicli 1 for mv 
part cannot pretend to solve.” 

Kdpila. “Ah! but the contradiction disappears when we 
say that nature does so from hahlP, like the involunta,ry 
services of a devoted servant,—or perhaps from tlu; iittractioii 
of works which are without beginning. Is it al)sur(l to say 
that an irrational substance should perform a certain act i)'v 
habit ‘? . . .) 


“ Consider how forcible a principle of action habit is. In¬ 
stances of it are constantly met with in the animal a.nd even tin* 
vegetable world. The horse drags your carriage, the o.x draws 
your plough, the elephant carries your luggage. 'I’ln^y have 
drivers It is true, but how often the drivers do notliim- but 
watch the annual’s motions. It is not that they whip or ’eoad 
the beasts without intermission. It is habit' vvhieli giudes 
those irrational creatures. The beast driver in tlie worhl will 
not drive those which are not influeiuxid by liabit. Witness tin- 
cases of wicked and untrained horses.' There can In; m. 
absurdity in saying that prakriti does for the soul what 
your horses are seen to do for yourselves. Ibit voii will 
perhaps say, that horses and oxen, though irrational'hire still 
animated creatures, and that nature’s ca.se is iu.t p a! • vv 
theu:s. Well, what eay you as to tho power ,,r .So V Jlaw, 
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you not seen the Eailway train dragged by the iron horse, as 
the locomotive is sametimes called ? Is not that an instance 
to the purpose? Nature works similarly. Though unintelli¬ 
gent, sh.e is sufficiently powerful for her purpose. As the cow’s 
milk, itself formed from grass, though inanimate, is naturally 
moved for the growth of the calf^; as the water, thougli 
inanimate, Hows naturally for the benefit of men, so inanimate 
nature and her products also move for the accomplishment 
of the soul’s object.” 

Satyakdma,—'' We a,re speaking of the original creation. 
1 am astonislied at your attril)uting such an act to habit,^ or 
the attraction of works. Habit pre-supposes past acts, which 
tlie idea of an original creation precludes. Nor could there be, 
at that time, the attraction of works, tor works there could 
not be before the creation. Will you fall back on the old idea 
of an eternal succession of aclrishta, or works, and worlds, 
mechanically following one another? Your A'charya does 
indeed recognize karma (works) as tlie cause ot ditlerences^*^ 
in creation, but lie appears to r(\ject the theory of an eternal 
succession of works and worlds like seed and plants 

“Again, although an irrational creature may, under the 
power of hal)it, induced by previous training uncler the super¬ 
intendence of a rational agent, produce an oid which that 
a,gent had in view, and an inanimate substance may, by means 
of an impulse it luid received from a similar agent, niechan- 
ically suliserve a purpose, yet such an idea is incoiiiprehensible 
where no intelligent direction of any kind is admitted. Our 
horses, oxen, and elepliants would be of no avail, it tJicy were 
not trained and directed under intelligent Bupcrintcndence. 
lint your system flatly denies sucli direction on the part of the 
soul, and yet maintains tliat inanimate nature works tor its 
benefit. 

“ If you got a wild horse from the jungles, would he sponta¬ 
neously get into harness, drag your carriage, go where it is 
your object he should go, and stop where it ought to stop ? 

Sara But. 
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Your A'charya has compared Nature’s operation with the 
camel’s carrying humkum for the use of men. Would the 
camel carry it without direction and guidance ? An operation 
which has an end necessarily implies design—and though the 
mechanical instrument of the operation may be inanimate or 
irrational, the designer must be both animated and intelligent. 

‘‘ You have spoken of the railway train, of the motlier’s 
milk issuing for the offspring’s nourishment, of waters flowing 
for the benefit of men. Hear Avhat S^'ankaracharya says on 
your two last pleas: 

‘ This is not well said for, from the fact, acknowledged by 
' both parties, that we never see independent action in inani- 
‘ mate substances, such as carriages, we infer that action in 
‘ the eases of milk and water must be from animated agents. 
' The Sastra too says: He who residing in water is different 
‘ from it, is the imperishable person under whose government 
‘ the other eastern rivers flo'w. The milk again flows because 
" of the tender affection of the animated cow, and because of 
‘ the sucking of the calf. Nor is the flowing of water sponta- 
‘ neons, it depending on low lands and other causesb’ 

“ The substance of Sankaracharya’s reply cannot be gain¬ 
say ed. He refers to a proximate and an ultimate cause. The 
proximate cause is the law to which things are naturally sub¬ 
ject ; the ultimate cause is that Omniscient and All-wise 
Governor who gave that law. The proximate cause alone, I 
allow, would be a mere repetition of what you say. That water 
flows over low grounds, or that steam acts upon every thing 
that presents a barrier to it, is merely enunciating the natural 
process. But there is an ultimate or Supreme cause, who 
enacted the law which steam, water, and milk all equally obey. 
If it were not liable to be construed in a pantheistic sense, I 
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should have no objection to S'ankara’s own formula as quoted 
from the Upanishad :—‘ He who, residing in water, is different 
from it/ is the governor under whose guidance steam and 
water exhibit the powers which prove so beneficial for men. 

‘'The power of steam is no doubt wonderful as we see it 
daily in the train that passes from Eajniahal to Howrah. But 
can you forget the mental exercise involved in the projection of 
the Eailway scheme—the vast preparations making for years 
by skilful engineers, the making of roads and bridges, the lay¬ 
ing of the rail, and the daily labour bestowed by intelligent 
w^orkmen on the guiding of the train ? The Kailw^aj^ is no doubt 
a brilliant triumph of science, but science implies intellectual 
exercise, not the blind force of nature. 

‘'Do you think the locomotive moves from Eajmahal to 
Howrah without the intervention of intelligent engineers ? Do 
the boiler and the hearth find water and coals for themselves as 
often as they are wanted, and in the exact quantities of their 
requirements ? What would you sa}^ to a man if he showed 
you a book—say the S'utras of Kapila himself with the com¬ 
mentary of Vijliana Bhikshu—and said that the words and 
sentences wiiich appear in black and white were produced by 
a quantity of rags. Part of the rags took fire by friction, 
and from the smoke was produced collyrium which turned 
into ink. Part dissolved through damp, and became paper, 
which folded into pages and stuck together. The ink then 
traced the letters which appear on the several pages in 
large and small characters, distinguishing the Sutra from the 
Bhashya—^nd all this, like milk turning into curds, without 
an author to compose STitra or Bhashya, without manufac¬ 
turer to make the paper and ink, without clerk to write 
out the sentences, or binder to fold and stitch the papers. 
If a person gave you such an account of the production of 
the Sdnhhya pravachana Bhashya —what would you say to 
him?” 

Kapila .—" That is an unfair question. We all knoiv that 
the Sankhya siitras were composed by Kapila. How could 
I then believe such a story?” 

SatyakdmcL.- —" Well, suppose a manuscript book were 
brought to you of wKich you hieiv nothing. Could you 
receive such a story of its production—especially, if you 
found that it was a work of great excellence as regarded 
philosophy and rhetoric ?” 

Kapila .—" If a book contained transcendental conceptions 
in regard to philosophy, it would itself be an evidence of 
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mental effort, and of the existence of some great mind prior 
to its production. In a work of any value we must have 
(1) the conceptions of the author’s mind; (2) those conceptions 
couched in approiJriate and intelligible terms; (3) the terms 
correctly inflected, and put together agreeably to the rules 
of grammar; (4) the sentences and phrases arranged accurately 
and syntactically ; (5) the whole again written out in the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet with orthographical correct¬ 
ness. All this could not be achieved by the fortuitous action 
of mere rags. A good book is universally held to betoken the 
prior existence of a master mind. Your allusion to the Sankhya 
Sutras, excuse me for saying so again, is unfair. It looks like 
a surrender of your point in this d^ebate.” 

SatyaJidnui .—“ It does not certainly appear so to me. You 
say that a good book betokens the prior existence of a master 
mind. No doubt it does. But does not the visible world the 
same too ? Does not matter itself betoken the prior existence 
of mind ? If matter had the power or capacity of self-action, 
who endowed it with that power ? Who made and fitted it 
with that capacity ? Are not the arrangement of the universe 
and the structure of animal bodies superior by far to the 
arrangement of letters and the structure of sentences in a 
book V Letters could not form words, nor words signify ideas, 
if they were not arranged by a mind familiar with orthography 
and grammar. But could the sun, moon, earth, and atmos¬ 
phere be placed as they are without a supreme Intelligence 
ordaining and regulating their positions, attractions, motions, 
and powers, so as to cause our days and months, our seasons 
and years, our light and heat, in exact adaj)tation to our 
wants and comforts V A book could not be produced with¬ 
out a master mind. The very idea appears preposterous 
to yon. And yet you think this world could be self-pro¬ 
duced from an inanimate and unintelligent principle, and 
that, with a view to the soul’s emanicipation ! You think 
undirected nature sufficient to account for the beauty, symme¬ 
try, and arrangement of a universe—the combinations of which 
are so complex as _ to baffle our highest efforts to com¬ 
prehend them—the links and adaptations so numerous that we 
can never hope to live long enough to master even a small 
portion of them; the structure of animal organs so curiously 
formed that each performs a certain function, and the whole 
produces a certain end to which it is adapted. You think 
such an arrangement could be made without a Designer, a 
Diiectoi, a (jovernor. Consider once more the consecjuences 
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of your theory. Think on the sort of works which you thus 
attribute to an inanimate, irrational principle, incapable of 
design or deliberation. We have a sun above us the source of 
light and heat. An inestimable blessing it is; but without 
the co-operation of just such an atmosphere as surrounds our 
globe, it would be impossible for us to benefit by it. Without 
sucli diffusion of its rays as is caused by the atmosphere, our 
houses, indeed all places in the shade, would at noon-day be 
as cold as ice, and as dismal as the night of an amciDci.^yd^ or 
the last of the moon; while tlie open air would be a furnace 
of fire during day-light. When wo got out of doors it would 
be like going suddenly from thick darkness into a blaze of 
light,—to the sun of a noon-day from the gloom of a midnight. 
I need not tell you that creatures, such as we are, could never 
live if the sun and tlie atmosphere were not so adapted to 
eacli other, as that light and heat, shot forth from the one, 
should, by tlie other, be diffused to suit our condition. Could 
this adaptation, far transcending an^^ conception of Kapila’s 
mind, proceed from a blind principle like your Nature ? 

“The same sun again is rhc centre of our system. You 
have no doubt heard, what I l)elieve you arc prepa^red to 
admit, that the theory of the sun’s being the centre of motion 
in our system is a pliilosophic necessity, tlie non-acknowledg¬ 
ment of whicli would lead us to the wildest scheines in order 
to account for the phenomena ol)served in the lieavens. And it 
is the principle of attraction, of whicli our own Jlhaskara- 
charya was not entirely ignorant, which regulates the motions, 
and prescril)es the velocity with which the planets perform 
their revolutions. Tlieir orbits are also fixed l)y tlie natuixi 
of that attraction. 

“ The advantages derived from iliis arrangement of the 
solar system arc so obvious that I need scarcely mention them. 
To specify one instance,—the position of tlie earth, is such 
that her two poles are alternately proscnt(?d toward tlie sun 
during her revolution, and thus our periodical cliangc of sea¬ 
sons is occasioned. Consider what tlie conseciuenccs would be 
if tliis change of seasons did not come round regularly. It 
may be all very fine in poets to extol the plcMisures of an 
eternal spring, Irut fancy what the result would be of the 
rc‘.a.Hzatioii of sucli a conception. Not only i\'ovdd tlio anti- 
cijiaied plea.sure lie amviliihited l)y its monotonous sameness, 
but thti (‘JTect would soon lie manifest in llic failure of our 
crops and tlie drying up of our ponds. After you have haxl 
al)undance of rain, and passed through the cold of winter, it 
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may be all very pleasant to have for a month or two a bland 
atmosphere and" a mild sun. But the process of evaporation 
would be affected by a perpetual spring, and that, in its turn, 
would cause a suspension of rain. The atmosphere would 
itself prove hurtful to life in the absence of the elements of 
purification presented by the summer and autumn. Is it possi¬ 
ble that inanimate nature could give a position to the earth’s 
axis, and create a law of motion, so exactly adapted to the 
wants of terrestrial Life ? 

“ Consider again the wisdom manifested in the structure 
of animal and vegetable organs. The arrangement and 
mutual adaptation of the parts, harmonious as they are, are 
yet so complex, that they have given occasion to several 
sciences, each of which separately requires the study of years. 
Anatomy and the other departments of medical science, with 
Natural History, and Botany, present an accumulation of 
extraordinary facts, all loudly testifying to a uniformity of pur¬ 
pose and benevolence of design, infinitely beyond the grasp, as 
Sankaracharya well expresses it, of ' the most skilful ’ of our 
species. The smallest insect, hardly discernible by the naked 
eye, presents as perfect an arrangement of organs for the 
sustentation of life and the reproduction of its species, as the 
largest animal. Who can for a moment believe that all this 
systematized arrangement and adaptation of parts, with a pro¬ 
vident eye to the life and comforts of the lowest no less than 
the highest animal,—an arrangement and an adaptation by 
which crude matter turns into vegetable, and vegetable matter 
is assimilated with animal flesh, by which blood and milk are ex¬ 
tracted from leaves and roots, and leaves and roots formed 
from gas and moisture,—could be projected and accomplished 
by an agent that is devoid of thought, animation, and design 
You confess that a quantity of rags could not of themselves 
produce a book, and yet you say that nature, or the equipoise 
of the three original qualities, was able to bring such a world 
into existence. Is the Sdnkhyd pravacliana hlidshya, or any 
other book that may be named, a greater proof of intelligence 
or design, than the Universe with its complicated but har¬ 
monious arrangements ? Of the one you think it preposterous 
that mere rags should produce it. To the other you would 
assign a cause more flimsy even than rags. For yom prakriti 
appears to me to be a mere name, a mere phantom. You say 
it is the equipoise of the three original qualities of goodness, 
activity, and darkness. Quality is itself no substance. Your 
doctrine amounts to the assertion that the external world came 
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spontaneously into being without ^nj cause at alL What 
conception can we have of as an aggregate of qualities, 

without a substance qualified thereby—or, to speak in the 
language of Naiyayikas, without a mmavaya, (substratum) ? 
To such a mere theoretic nature you assign the work of creation, 
a wnrk for which you say the soul w^as not competent. How 
could the soul fail to do that for which nature sufficed ? Your 
doctrine is simply unintelligible.” 

Kapila. —I will explain what our Ahharya means. He 
has shown that Atoms could not be considered the first cause 
of all things; and, as to the soul, it is evident an intelligent 
principle could not be the material of which the inanimate 
w^orld is composed. Besides it is aJianlidra’^ (egotism), one of 
the products of prakriti, not the soul, that has agency. The 
soul can never be moved to make an effort, and wuthout effort 
there could be no creation.” 

Satyakdma, —^^But why could not the soul do every thing 
that was necessary without a material cause.” 

Kdpila. —'' Because, says the reverend Eishi, a mh^itanee can- 
not he out of no siohstance- Because also, he says elsewhere, 
there is necessit}- for a material cause?” 

Can you, continued the Sankhya sastri, make a house 
without bricks or a box without w^ood ?” 

I cannot,” said Satyakama, '' but the Almighty can. With 
incomparably greater reason might I ask you to say how^ a 
mere equipoise of three qualities could supply the place of 
bricks?” 

Kapila appeared somewhat perplexed. A^gamika, who had 
had all this time been listening patiently to the above con¬ 
versation, interposed a remark on the etymology of the 
word 'Prakri'ti.’ ''Some light,” said he, "may be throwm 
on the subject by considering the etymology of the w^'ord. 

Prakriti is derived from kri with the affix Generally 

speaking that affix is added to express bhdva, or the 
abstract idea, sometimes the karma, or the object, of the action. 
The rule has many exceptions, but they are always obvious. I 
am told that the Greek language has a grammatical affix (cr/v) 

corresponding to our ^^9 which, released from its character¬ 
istic redundants, and inflected in the nominative, becomes ^ 


^ ^ San. Sut. Vi. 54. 
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{Us) not more different from the Greek, than r is from <7. These 
two letters are notoriously interchanged in that language, and 
the affixes in the two languages may be considered similar. 

Pmkritis is the (f>vaL<^ of the Greeks. I am the more con¬ 
firmed in this opinion by a passage which a friend read to me 
from Strabo in which (j>vcL<; was called the fftJi element of the 
Brahmins. I suspect the Greek geographer meant by the term 
(j)vcri.<? to represent this very 2>^'^kritis of Kapila, especially as 
he added that it was from the same element that heaven and 
the stars were produced. Now what is the cosmogony of Kapila ? 
There is the self-existent Furusha, and there is this prakriti, 
or nature. The first product of the latter is 7 nind, the immediate 
cause of ahankdra or self-consciousness, from which all the rest 
were produced. Might not Kapila have only meant to say that 
the self-existent Spirit was naturally endowed, first with mind, 
then with self-consciousness, and so created the world,” 

Satijahdma. —Thei*e would be some meaning in the theory 
according to the interpretation you suggest. Indeed the Matsya 
Parana appears to identify the equipoise of the three qualities 
with the one-formed triad^ ekdmi'cj'ti strayodevah, one form and 
three gods) Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahes wara. Even the 
admirers of Kapila have not received his doctrine without an 
amendment. But he himself glories in denying creative agency 
to the Purusha or soul. Prakriti worked itself up like milk in 
the cow’s body.” 

‘‘I am astonished,” continued Satyakama, turning, after a 
brief pause, to Kapila, at yom A'charya referring to the cow 
and her milk in support of his doctrine. A better example 
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cannot easily be adduced for its refutation. Your A'charya 
maintains that nature, inanimate and unintelligent, works 
without direction and guidance for the benefit of the soul. 
The instance of the cow and her milk is appealed to in illustra¬ 
tion of this theory. That milk, it is said, comes up spontane¬ 
ously for the benefit of the calf. S'ankaracharya replies to you 
that the milk does not come up spontaneously, and that its 
determination is owing to the tender affection of the cow and 
to the calfs power of suction. I admit this reply does not 
fairly meet your doctrine. But how does the milk come up in 
the cow ? The animal eats the grass which goes into its 
stomach, where by the process of digestion food turns into chyle, 
which is carried by a curious mechanism into the reservoir of 
blood with which it then assimilates. The mechanism is as 
fine as it is curious, and by a vronderful contrivance it pro¬ 
tects the blood vessels against any matter in the chyle which 
might cause inconvenience to the animal. The blood, thus 
replenished by food, performs a secreting function, the very 
conception of which, strikes the mind with awe. The secre¬ 
tions are partly constant and partly occasional. Those that 
are constant are necessary for the conservation of the organs 
and the healthy state of the body. Those that are occasional 
answer certain purposes called for by the condition of the 
animal at the definite time. And provision is made in its 
physical organism for meeting such contingencies. When the 
animal is in a condition to bring forth young, the blood makes 
a new secretion, with a quality not found in any other secre¬ 
tion, namely, that of nutrition.. This secretion we call milk. 
There is an organ already provided by a prospective contriv¬ 
ance for the reception and retention of that secretion, and 
there is an excretory duct annexed whereby the fluid deter¬ 
mines to the udder at the particular juncture when it is about 
to be wanted. We have in all this a machinery and a contriv¬ 
ance, suited to an especial end and purpose, and obviously 
indicative of design. Now to say that an inanimate and irra¬ 
tional principle is capable of design is simply a contradiction 
in terms.” 

Kdpila .—‘‘You were candid enough to admit that S^anka- 
racharya’s remark on the instance of the cow and her milk is 
not to the point. This admission encourages me to hope that 
you will not lend any countenance to the popular calumny 
against our system. Men, incapable of nice discriminations, 
think they will pass muster for piety by only calling the 
Sfinkhya niris'taara (godless). Wiser heads have however 
A A 
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confessed that there is no knowledge equal to that which is 
embodied in our system. ^Even the popular poet Tulasidasa* 
is compelled to speak of Kapila with religious reverence, and 
to acknowledge that the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Sankhya is tattioa vicliara, or discussion of truth. It is per¬ 
fectly gratuitous to charge us with ungodliness. Any discus¬ 
sion may be cut short by putting on a cloak of piety after this 
fashion. But how stands the argument ? S'ankaracharya has 
told us of houses with rooms for sleeping, sitting, and amuse¬ 
ments, and you have just made reference to a wonderful organ¬ 
ism in the cow’s body. We never denied that. The organism 
in the cow’s body cannot surely be more wonderful than 
the organism of the world itself, which we not only admit but 
perhaps admire even more than our adversaries, jlut what is 
the question between us ? Without contravening what people 
call the religious intuitions of human nature, we simply 
declare that the physical arrangement of the universe may l)'e 
sufficiently accounted for by physical causes, that nature 
and natural law, that is to say prakriti and her prolific 
operations, were themselves competent to settle the positions, 
and give the propelling impulses which regulate the motions’ 
and secure the stability of all things in heaven and earth. 
Whether you refer to the phenomena which are owing to’ 
the motions of luminaries far above, or to formations, 
mechanisms, and organisms near at hand on our globe, they 
may be all traced to the agency of the same prakriti or natural 
law as their ultimate cause. The formations and organisms 
have been gradual, have taken time, and been developed by a 
slow process like milk turning into curds. And this is a con¬ 
ception of Kapila’s mind in which, I am credibly informed, he 
IS followed by eminent philosophers in Europe', and which is 
confirmed by recent discoveries in all parts of the world I 
have heard from a relative, who has received a paper' of 
commendation (Diploma) from the Doctors’ College in Llcutta, 
Europeans have come to the conclusion that 
the earth has, from time immemorial, been a scene of changes 

of dead matter into organic and vege- 
S..? .^®§®f^bles into animal life. One 

minent writer says, that ‘ in pursuing the progress of develop- 
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ment of both plants and animals upon the globe, an advance is 
visible in both cases, from simple to higher forms of organiza¬ 
tion.’ ' In the botanical department we have first sea, after¬ 
wards land, plants.’ In the department of zoology, too, we 
see, first traces of the very lowest, removed by a few steps 
only from vegetable life, and leading by slow gradation to 
higher forms. Then we have fishes, then land animals, com¬ 
mencing with reptiles, then birds, and at last ih.Q jarayiija^ or 
mammalia. 

'' Thus after a long series of years you see a wonderful con¬ 
firmation of Kapila’s grand conception. For what else is his 
great doctrine? He recognized onward progress in the world, 
and therefore protested against the fanatical doctrine of the 
Vedanta that the world was a product of the Bupreme Spirit, 
as if dead matter could be a manifestation of a pure and 
spiritual essence. The process of creation would then be a 
process of deterioration—a process inconsistent with the very 
idea of creation. In opposition to such a fantastic notion he 
taught that nature was the original of all things, and that the 
act of creation was one of development and progress. Jlut as 
the spiritual could not proceed from the material, he added 
that the soul was eternal and independent. The ignorant may 
brand him as niris'wara, or godless, and cover their imbecility 
as logicians by an affectation of piety, but his doctrine is found 
to commend itself now to all thoughtful minds—even in 
Europe.” 

Satijakdma. —‘‘ You have given a colouring to Kapila’s doc¬ 
trine which I do not remember to have seen elsewhere, and 
you seem to think you have strengthened his cause by forming 
an alliance with certain philosophers of hhirope. But it does 
not add strength to your doctrine in reality. For the eminent 
writer to whom you have made reference does not ignore an 
intelligent Creator, the author of nature and the giver of 
nature’s law. His theory has reference only to proximate or 
secondary causes which fall within the province of science. 
The doctrine, however, has not, certainly, coinmended itself 
‘ to all thoughtful minds’ in Europe, for tlie leading men of 
science consider it to be based on inaccurate statements of fact 
and on untenable premises. But I am not going to cliHcuss the 
theory of transmutation of species. That has been already 
done satisfactorily by profound investigators. All tliat I am 
concerned with at present is to say that the author to whom 
you have made reference does not deny a supreme Intelligence 
as the ultimate cause of all things,—as the initiator and ordainer 
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of the natural law which science attempts to expound. Your 
medical friend who spoke to you of the development theory 
ought to have drawn your attention to passages like the follow¬ 
ing 

‘ All these considerations, when the mind is thoroughly pre- 
‘ pared for them, tend to raise our ideas with respect to the 
‘ character of physical laws, even though we do not go a simple 
‘ step further in the investigation. 

* But it is impossible for an intelligent mind to stop there. 
'We advance from law to the cause of law, and ask what is 
' that ? Whence have come all these beautiful regulations ? 

' Here science leaves us, but only to conclude, from other 
‘ grounds, that there is a First cause to which all others are 
‘ secondary and ministrative, a primitive, Almighty will, of 
‘ which these laws are merely the mandates. That great Being, 

' who shall say where is his dwelling place, or what is his 
'history! man pauses breathless at the contemplation of a 
' subject so much above his finite faculties, and only can wonder 
' and adore 1 When all is seen to be the result of law, the 
‘ idea of an Almighty author becomes irresistible, for the crea- 
' tion of a law for an endless series of phenomena, an act of 
' intelligence above all else that we can conceive, could have no 
‘ other imaginable source, and tells, moreover, as strongly for a 
' sustaining as for an originating power^.’ 

" The eminent writer to whom you have made reference does 
not accordingly inculcate a niris'wara, (excuse me, for repeat¬ 
ing the word.) or atheistic doctrine. How could there be a law 
without a lawgiver? or a final cause without design and purpose ? 
or a design or purpose without a designer? It is impossible 
therefore for an inanimate principle, such as nature, to have 
worked, as you represent, without intelligent direction. 

" But are you not shifting from your original ground ? You 
contended in opposition to the Vedanta that your Prakritiis the 
material or substantial cause, and now you talk of its operation 
and its aim. You treat it, then, as an efficient cause. S^anka- 
racharya’s argument, of which you complained, recoils there¬ 
fore with double force against you. How could a principle, 
itself inanimate and therefore incapable of thought and intelli¬ 
gence, produce by its operation such a vast and wonderful 
world with its infinite adaptations, and with such harmony in 
all its parts ?” 


1 Vestiges of the iJsat'aral History of Creation. 
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Kapila .—Of God we can know nothing. Of physical 
causes we are constantly witnesses. The founder of the 
Sankhya was only treating his subject scientifically, and all that 
he meant to inculcate, was, that as far as pure science was con¬ 
cerned, the development of the world can be explained by 
natural law. The European author to whom I made reference, 
and from whose work you have just read a passage, confessed 
that the Almighty Being he spoke of was found, not in science, 
but out of science. Kapiia did not choose to go out of science.” 

Saiyakdma ,—But you cannot stop at what you call natural 
law without offering violence to a science which is higher than 
mere physics.” 

Kdpila .—I do not quite understand your meaning. Explain 
yourself.” 

Satydkdma ,—How do you arrive at w^hat you call the known 
in science. How do you come to know what you call objects 
ot pratya'ksha, or perception? A wave of light strikes-your 
optic nerve, and hence you perceive some form before you. 
A vibration of the atmosphere strikes your acoustic nerve, and 
you perceive a sound. The particles of some substance resist 
your touch, and you feel its presence. Knowledge, which is 
itself power, is also produced by power—the force of sensation. 
But as you have the organsof external sensation, so you have 
also an organ of internal perception, the mind, which your 
system dignifies by the appellative niahat or great. Now this 
great organ has a force, no less powerful than those of external 
sensation, and it convinces you of the existence of certain 
objects quite as forcibly and constantly, as the organs of 
seeing and hearing do. If your organs of external sensation 
force on your observation the form and mechanism of the 
world—if your science tells you of the wonderful adaptations 
of means to ends on our globe—^if indeed you are thereby com¬ 
pelled to theorize that your prahriti, or nature, worked for the 
happiness and comforts of Purusha (Soul) in the formation of the 
world, (just as the king’s cook aims at the king’s satisfaction 
in his culinary office, and as an experienced servant aims at 
his master’s convenience,)—the great organ of internal per¬ 
ception at once compels you to look up higher. It protests 
against the possibility of adaptations of means to ends without 
intelligent agency, and rejects the notion of such numerous 
harmonious mechanisms and wonderful combinations being 
brought into existence by mere chance. It also •repudiates 
your account of its oion creation from an unintelligent prina^^^^^^ 
Mind will not admit matter to be its progenitor or superior. 
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The fact of intelligent agency in civ.ation In'cninrs tlicrrjniv. as 
much a suggestion of science as any pliysica! deduction with 
reference to cosmical phenomena. 

‘‘ What constitutes the distinotiou het\vc(nj our idnas of 
inatter and mindy Is it not si in ply this ■tlnu tlio nno, has no 

pravritti no motion or iiotion, of and that tho <»fh(‘rha,s 

both; that the vis inertun of matter n*f|uirfs to ht* ovnv.ano. I)y 
an external impulse l)efore matter can act, aaid that ail 
impelling forces, which have an ohjfuU. in view, juv suppose* 
the existence of mind. To speak of tie* movifi;- prosrr of 
matter is to introduce a confusion of ianuuauf calrtila.t(‘d only 
to create misunderstanding and lui.sifjpfvhoir.ion. Design, 
purpose, aim are all nieiiUd <>peralh>n.s. d'e speak «»{' thmi a.s 
predicates of an irianimahj princa'ple. is tn lalk like c///7#/rf!M itnd 
to miopt Kapila's own e.xpri^ssicin wh<m adiitinisier- 
inga wholesome rebuke to the Vi‘<laiiiist.s/‘ 

A'gaiuika.—'' Bat does not Kapila virfually ackriowiiMige n> 
Supreme intcdligence as the cnaator of the wurhl? lie speaks 
of ‘ an oinriiscient author of all tilings’'^?'' 

iS(X<57/aitd/ac^.—“The scholiast says he tlieridiy ineaais ilie 
first rmle^, or the first agent at ilie (auuitimietuiemt of a world. 
I would have most willingly receivtal this Siitra. as a eonsoling 
proof of Kapila’s tlieism, had not Kapila himself exhildted a 
sort of unaccountable obtinacy in arguing* nut nnly a^piinst iIks 
existence, de facto, of a Hupreme Ikiing* lull against tlie 
possil)ility of Bupreme InteJligeiiCia tie* author tend govmmor 
of all things. Tho all-k)i<>U)ing rrraior is only a snri u/’god ; 
suck a god, says he, is proved; tliat god as the sidioliasi 

adds, hiiuself a creatuiXMar a cia*atiat agitnl In the hrHt liock 
it is broadly stated that the existeuee of Clud is not pro\a»d 
that if there were a God he must be eiflHU* bmiid or free, if 
bound, he would be incompetent for tint act cd* ereatiiUi ; if 
free, that is to say, if unmoved by passion ami desiriu lie <*otiid 
be subject to no motives, and lienee would riiji eoiicern liimsiif 
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in the act of creation; whether therefore .bond or free, he 
could not be the creator of the universe. As to theistic pas¬ 
sages in the S'astra, they are, says the author of the Sankhya, 
‘ either mere eulogies of emancipated souls, or expressions of 
‘ devotion to perfected spirits, such as (according to the 
‘ scholiast) the transient or created gods Brahma, Vishnu, and 
‘ Hara, figuratively styled eternaP.’ He defends the infallible 
authority of the Vedas, while thus denying the existence of 
an omniscient inspirer, simply by asserting that their texts 
are experimentally verified* by events, just as the teaching of 
medical science is established by facts. 

“ In the fifth book, again, Kapila resumes his atheistic 
argument, and commences with denying God’s providence 
and his government of the world. ‘ The distribution of fruits, 
‘ or rewards, is not by divine appointment, for it is regulated 
‘by works,’ which, the scholiast designates necesm.ry-\ ‘If, 

‘ continues the author, there were any divine interference, then 
‘ it must be for God’s own purpose, and if God had a purpose 
‘ in view, he would himself be a itiorldly God. If a wordly 
‘ God were acknowledged, it would be using a mere technical 
‘ term^,’ for, adds the scholiast, ‘ the theist would then be 
‘ speaking like us of a created being by the technical term 
‘ God^?’ ‘ Such an act, with a purpose in view, is not possible 
‘ without rdga, or passionate desire, for effort invariably implies 
‘ such desire. And if he were subject to a vehement passion 
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‘ he could not be essentially free. Passions and affections 
‘ cannot be attributed to God, for then he would be proved to 
‘ be a soul with attachments. If it be said that God is creator by 
‘ the very virtue of existence, than all existing souls must be 
‘ godsS and, so adds the commentator, the doctrine of one God 
‘ must be surrendered.’ 

“ Kapila then goes on saying that the existence of God 
‘ cannot be established® because there is no proof. There 
‘ can be no evidence of sensation® on such a subject, nor can it 
‘be proved by Inference,^ because you cannot exhibit an 
‘ analogous instance. And as to the testimony of the S'astra, 

‘ it is decidedly lot pradhdna, or nature®, as the ultimate cause 
‘ of all things.’ 

“ I need not follow our author further in what he says 
to point out certain inconsistencies in the Vedanta doctrine. 
But I suppose there can be no doubt of his absolute denial of 
a Supreme Deity.” 

Kapila .—“ I think my good friends you are not doing justice 
to Kapila. As I said the other day, his only fault is his un¬ 
flinching honesty. He will not equivocate on a serious subject 
such as the one under discussion. The difficulty with all 
philosophers has been how to reconcile the idea of perfect 
freedom, suggested by the conception of a Supreme Divinity, 
with the bondage betokened by subjection to motives. No 
animated and thinking agent does any thing without a purpose, 
and a purpose must always betoken mental imbecillity. The 
followers of the Nyaya and the Vedanta feel this difficulty as 
keenly as ourselves, only they do not boldly avow it. The 
Vedantists evade the real question by saying that God 
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creates the world in connection with midya, (ignorance or 
delusion). They thus support their system by actually attri¬ 
buting ignorance and delusion to the creator of the universe. 
They virtually deny supreme intelligence to the creator. 
Such is the theism of our opponents before whom Kapila’s 
teaching must dwindle into a nirU^wara system! I doubt 
whether any one can have the boldness to say that avidyd, 
or a principle of ignorance, is a more intelligent cause than 
prahriti or inanimate nature. S'ankaracharya’s wonder at 
the idea of inanimate nature producing such a harmonious 
world ill consorts with his own doctrine that the same world 
was created by ignorance or want of deliberation. He that 
can believe that a principle of ignorance could project a 
plan of the universe before us, need not look aghast at the 
idea of an unintelligent principle performing the same exploit. 

''Sankara is as confident that Brahma or the spirit is 
nirgima, or destitute of affections, as Kapila that the Purusha 
is nissanga or free from attachments. Kapila carries out his 
principle and maintains that the soul without attachments 
cannot be a creator, having no motive for any action. The 
Vedantist endeavours to reconcile opposite principles by main¬ 
taining that the nirguna Spirit, also independent of motives, 
creates the universe in association with avidya or ignorance. 

"But the most unaccountable flight of Vedantic imagination 
is in the saying that Brahma or the spirit is not really associat¬ 
ed with delusion—that it is through avidya or delusion that 
delusion is attributed to him. Kapila will have nothing to do 
with this tissue of inconsistenciesh If it is a delusion to 
attribute delusion to the spirit, then he is not really associated 
with delusion, and if without such unworthy association he 
could not create the universe, then it is a fallacy to call him 
the creator. Avidya or ignorance must be the real creator. 
If the Vedantist will only give up his addiction to party and 
boldly search out the truth, he must be driven to the conclusion 
that the world was created by a principle of ignorance, a 
conclusion not essentially different from ours—while ours has 
the further advantage of being a more intelligible and consist¬ 
ent theory. 

"It is useless to remind us of the complex and harmoni¬ 
ous arrangement of the world. The real question remains 
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unchanged—how to associate a perfectly free intelligence 
as you must suppose the Creator to be) with ignoranoe 
delusion, or with a subjection to motives and purposes/’ 
A'gmniha .—‘'But you do not deny, friend Kapil 
you?—that or the Spirit, does perform various ^ 

in the world. Why then must you deny his creative agexticy 
Kapila ,—“We do deny that pumsJia does any thxxi^ 
reality. He is essentially free from those impulses which 
to action, and from the encumbrances of body and. 
wherein consist capacities for operativeness. The soul 
operative simply because of its active accidents—just 
crystal vase appears coloured because of the red flowers 
in it, but is itself devoid of any taint or tinge. It iB 
affected or fettered the operativeness of its accidents. ^ li 
appears affected, disturbed, or fettered, it is because ot 
mind with which it is for a time associated. The action b ut 
passions are all of the mind, not the souP. Nor does this accici cent 
and temporary association produce any permanent, or even 
mentnry, impression on the soul, for it passes off like vv/at( 
on a lotus leaf without real contact, and without leaviixg? 
traces behind itselff, ‘ The soul is witness, solitary, by-strxnxle 
speculator, and passive.’ ‘ The qualities, as agents, a-ot ; 
witness neither acts nor desists from action.’ ‘ Though tb 
qualities be active, the stranger (soul) appears as the ag’c^rit 
‘ There being activity of the qualities, soul which is indiffeiX“en^ 
or inactive, appears as if it was the agent, which it is not®. ’ 
“So you see we do deny the operativeness, and maintai 
the perfect freedom of picrusha. And even if the contrary -wer 
the fact—even if we allowed that the soul was competent; fo 
certain acts, still it would not follow that he was compel ten 
for the act of creation. Supposing the soul were subjeot tt 
motives and impulses, and therefore capable of ordinal*; 
agencies in the world, he would for that very reason be dis 
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qualified for the great work of creation, for which no agent, 
fettered by attachments, could be competent.” 

A'gainika .—You have just cited a passage from the 
Karika and Gaurapada’s commentary thereon. Those autho¬ 
rities seem to acknowledge the superintendence of the soul 
over nature. The Karika says ‘ there must be superintendence,’ 
on which Gaurapada comments thus ; ' As a charioteer guides 
' a chariot drawn by horses able to curvet, to prance, to gallop, so 
‘ the soul guides the body : as it is said in the Shashti Tantra,— 
‘Nature, directed by soul, proceeds.’ Vachaspati also says, 
‘ whether this (evolution) of nature be for its own purpose or 
Hhat of another, it is a rational principle that acts. Nature 
‘ cannot act without rationality, and therefore there must be a 
‘ reason wliicli directs nature. Embodied souls, though rational, 
‘ cannot direct nature, as they are ignorant of its character ; 

‘ therefore there is an omniscient ]:>eing, tlie director of nature, 
‘ which is I'swara, or Godh’ 

“ Thus you see, Kapila, that even among tlie upholders of 
your characteristic doctrine of creation by the agency of 
nature, men are compelled to acknowledge a Supreme Intelli¬ 
gence, the author and director of nature.” 

Kapila, —“ The Sankhya is pre-eminently a system of dis¬ 
criminative knowledge. We are, by name and profession, 
guardians of the interests of truth and reason, and it would be 
a betrayal of those interests, if on a subject of sucli, awe- 
striking solemnity as the creation, we failed to follow out our 
principles to their legitimate consequences. I have told you 
that we are not wanting in admiration of the wonderful 
mechanism of the universe, but we cannot persuade ourselves 
so far to lower our conceptions of moral and spiritual greatiu'ss 
as to allow the competence of a creator that is itself under the 
thraldom of motives and purposes. Idle very title of Sankhya. 
would be a iriisnomer if we admitted such a low standard of 
moral greatness in tlie Creator of the world.” 

Satyakdnia. —“I feel more perplexed tlian ever how to 
understand the drift of your sayings. You have cliallengiid 
our veneration liy speaking of the awe-striking siilemnity of 
the subject of Creaition, and you liave been raising our concep¬ 
tion of the moral greatruiss of tii(‘ Creator of llui world. You 
have been revising (iiir crinceptions however only to hurl them 
down by a dasli. You tell us of the moral greatness of the 
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Creator, only as a prelude to your doctrine that there is no 
Creator of any intellectual and moral ■ qualifications what¬ 
ever; and you raise our conceptions of that greatness, only 
to assure us that there is no moral greatness of any standard 
in the world—for thought and action are affections of the 
mind, not the soul. They can no more touch the soul than 
the red roses in a vase taint the crystal of which it is 
composed. What is the meaning of ‘ awe-striking solemnity’ 
if there be no God in the universe '? Who is to strike the 
awe? What can be the value of knowledge at the utmost, 
if there be no God to be known ? What can you mean by 
a betrayal of the interests of truth and reason, if the soul is 
not responsible for any acts ? 

“ You say your difficulty in the way of acknowledging a 
Creator of supreme intelligence is how to reconcile subjection 
to motives and purposes with omnipotence. Yo do not deny 
the evidences of design which the universe displays, but you 
cannot allow the existence of a Designer because of the moral 
difficulty you have mentioned. Before this difficulty the 
argument from design loses its force with you. 

“ In the case of the Supreme Being, however, we are not 
called upon to say that he requires an external motive for any 
thing He does, much less are we at liberty to speculate on 
his motives. He has His all-wise, all-gracious plans, and he 
acts according to the good pleasure of His will. 

“ The argument from design, again, is a sheer logical argu¬ 
ment based on the very nature of all reasoning. It cannot 
lose its force from any consideration whatsoever, while the 
moral difficulty you have raised is a creature of your own im¬ 
agination. It does not consort well with the position you 
claim for your system, as ‘ pre-eminently one of discriminative 
knowledge,’ to set_aside a logical argument on a mere fanciful 
theory about motives and purposes. That the universe was 
created by a Supreme Intelligence is attested by the indica¬ 
tions of design around us, prior to all other considerations. As 
to His motives and purposes, that is a point which concerns 
the question of His attributes, not of His existence. 

“And here must we not pause to consider the nature of our 
inquiry before we venture a single step further ? Before Him 
who projected the vast universe, in which our own dwelling 
place is but an atom, and of which our powers of sensation 
and reflection can reach but the smallest conceivable portion, 
before Him, I ask—what are we, and what are the highest 
flights of our imagination ! Are we to venture on probing His 
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motives and purposes? Can the human mind by any of its 
devices fathom the depth of His purposes—the finite grasp at 
the Infinite ? And are we to say that His motives and pur¬ 
poses are abridgments of His essential freedom ? 

Well does the author of the Sarva-dars'ana-sangraha say 
that benevolence is His purpose^! And that such a purpose 
can be no detraction from His freedom, just as a person’s own 
body cannot be an interposing barrier to himself. His mo¬ 
tives and purposes who shall presume to fathom ? Enough 
for ns that in all He has made we see striking adaptations to 
the comforts and conveniences of animal life, and thus descry 
signs of benevolence written in indelible characters. 

To say that an essentially free spirit is incapable of 
motives is to beg a moral question—and to build a moral 
system on a mere fanciful theory. G-ranted, Brahminical 
philosophers have held the same theory—granted, the Vedan- 
tists are guilty of inconsistencies ;—(though I very much doubt 
they will protest against your version of their doctrine)—is 
that a reason why the. divine glory should be obscured, and 
knowledge deprived of its highest object—the only object that 
can lend it dignity or importance ? Do you think you have 
made out a great case for your system by contending that all 
its speculations end in this, that there is no God in the world— 
and that all its knowledge consists in the dogma that there is 
not and cannot be any intelligent and deliberate act or moral 
agency in the universe ? 

‘ ‘ Is not the saying that a free spirit can have no motive 
itself a gross abridgment of its freedom ? The only idea we 
can have of a spiritual essence is that it is an existent sub¬ 
stance endowed with mind, with will, with powers of intelli¬ 
gence and action, but destitute of physical organs. To deprive 
it of motives and emotions is to deprive it of will and of active 
powers. You do not deny that mind implies all this, but you 
will not allow that spirit is essentially and constantly com 
nected with mind. What can. its existence mean then ? How 
can it differ from a nullity ? 

“ What is the value of a freedom, either, in which there is 
no freedom of action ? What is independence, if one is denied 
the choice of doing what he pleases ? True freedom implies 
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not a mental void, not a destitution of atlachiiiont. and a,cii- 
vity, not a state which can only be charficterized l)y a, nega¬ 
tion, but a power, a power to think and to act. If it involveH 
a negation at all, it is simply a negation ol* all.a<driii(*iit, to 
that which is evil—a negation of activity in tlm wrong 
direction.” 

Kdpila .—But how can you trust to one’s discriininatiiig 
between that which is good and that whicli is (vvil“i)(dAV(u»n a 
right and a wrong direction ? 

Satyakama .—not that the very discriniination wliicti 
your philosophy undertakes to discuss? Bui wfudluir 
your philosophy teaches that discriniination or rmi, you will 
perhaps allow that it is no Ijondage to the cM'i'aiure to do iJial* 
which his Creator intended he slioultl do. And ilu^ initsniion 
of the Creator may be infernvl from the consiil iition of tlu? 
mind itself. If desire ami aversion i>c, as they undould.edly are., 
natural to the mind, they cannot of thcanselves lx* tnuls. * If. is 
not a bondage to the father to love his son. It is no Ixmdage 
to any—it is on the contrary true freedom to lov(] virtue and 
hate vice. It is no bondage to desire or do wliaf is gexx!. No 
one has ever regretted such an impulse or ac-t. No oma lias 
ever derived any thing but pleasure tlH*.refrom. 

“ There is no doubt much evil in the world. One cannot lie 
too jealous of his affections lest they lea,d hint a.stra,y. ('are 
should be taken to regulate them. Huniain ruitun! reqmr<»H in 
be reformed and regenerated. 'But to destroy is not t.o refortn. 
To renounce is not to regulate. Nay yon va)ut<yt desti‘o\% y<m 
cannot renounce the passions and emotions of tin* mind. Tliey 
are natural, and, as your A'charya admits, wha,t is luitural 
cannot be destroyed^ You will rtnly force tlnmi t,o taJo* tin; 
wrong way by refusing theiu a fiehl of aidaon in iUn right way,” 

/vctpilci. Y/^e do not deny that passions a,nd athtcitoits art*, 
natural to the mind. We say it is endowed iioih vvitJi inltdltiC" 
tual and active powers^ But the mind is distinct from tlie 
soul, nor are they so associated as that tlie pa^ssions of t lu‘ oint 
should really affect the other. Tlie associadaon is tnmjiurary. 
The two are not essentially connected with eandi oflntr.” 

You mean the soul is not essmit iaJIy |)ussi*ss« * 
ed of intellectual and active powers. Tlie irttedom wltic:!i 
you are postulating in behalf of the soul is not tin* freedom 
which implies moral greatness. It is the freedom of whicli 
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stocks and stones may boast; it is the freedom which the 
paralytic attains in proportion to the extent of his disease. 
There can be no moral greatness without moral agency, nor 
a.ny moral agency without choice of 'action. He that is open 
to impulses and has the power of action, he that resists 
temptations to evil and deliberately chooses that which is good 
may assert a claim to moral greatness—not he, who is destitute 
of feeling and emotion, or has no power of action. 

Nor do you propound a very dignified idea of spiritual 
freedom when you say that the soul’s tranquillity and con¬ 
tentedness are or ought to be like those of the harlot Pingala 
who simply submitted to what she considered a hard necessity 
when it was out of her power to attain her wished-for objecth 
There is no moral virtue in such forced resignation. 

And yet on a mere moral quibble, itself militating against 
every moral principle, you must set at nought all the indica¬ 
tions of benevolent design which you see in the world, and 
pronounce it to be a world without God. And rather than 
allow freedom of action to a free spirit you are content to admit 
the undirected agency of an inanimate and unintelligent prin¬ 
ciple. You will allow that dead matter is competent to pro¬ 
duce the wonderfully complex mechanism of the world, but 
you cannot admit that an intelligent spirit, having a purpose in 
view, could have such competence. This is, to use a well 
known proverb, to strain at a gnat while swallowing a camel. 
And the gnat, too, is simply a creature of your owm fancy ; for 
there is no moral difficulty in the supposition of a free spirit 
acting freely according to the good purpose of his own will. 

I am perfectly amazed at your undertaking to rid the 
country of heresy and yet admitting and enforcing some of 
its worst tenets. The swabhavicas are no doubt the most 
dangerous of Buddhists. And yet your theory seems to me 
precisely the same as theirs.” 

“ A'gamika. —“ Is it possible that the doctrine of the vener¬ 
able Kapila can be so bad as that!” 
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Satyahdma. —The Buddhists I have named deny God’s 
agency and attribute the creation to swabJidva. They speak 
also of the efficacy of Karma, or the merit of works, and reject 
the idea of a divine providence by asserting the necessary con¬ 
nection between works and their deserts. They say if (lod 
is the agent, then wliat are works for? and wliat is the ns(*. of 
yatna (effort) either^? Kapila’s teaching on can^jition and provi¬ 
dence appears to me to be precisely the sauuc Ilci d(,dil)erately 
gives up the idea of an intelligent Creator by ma,intaining tlie 
theory of an inanimate but yet operativ(p/n*a'A*/77/', and ho says, 
almost in the very words of the mmhhdmka Ihiddhists, that 
the distrihit'hon of rewards is not imder divirw dhrrlion hmaiise 
it is regulated hy karma, (works). I nvnst do him t,h<‘ justice 
to add that the majority of Brahminical pliilosopluo-s have 
broached the same doctrines in other won^s. V(Hlantis,m, as 
our friend Kapila justly remarked, did not dare to jissori God’s 
creative power without associating him with aridya, nor could 
it acknowledge his providence without at the siinH‘, timci t(‘a.ching 
that God and the world were identical, Jind tliat th( 0 ’<‘, (jonld bt^ 
no giver or receiver of benefits or favors. Vcdantism also falls 
back on the old idea of adrishta or karma arnl its d(*,s<‘rts, in 
order to account for the unequal distribution of pleasure iti the 
world. 

Our philosophers, indeed, while professing togiuii'd against 
Buddhistic teaching, have only contributed to its wider diffusion 
by setting forth, perhaps unconsciously, soukj of its character¬ 
istic tenets of a very penucious tendcjncy. Discontimt with 
life and existence are taught as clearly in the Ifriihnnnical 
schools as in the Buddhist sects. The nuedt Jind (hunerit of 
karma or works are spoken of, in some of our s<‘.hools jit least, 
not only witht)ut reference to, but also to tlu^ al)solut<^ denial 
of, a judicial governor of the universe. The inlliuuiccj of karma 
is supposed to be itself sufficiently powerful for the. g()v<‘.rninent 
of the world, and the idea of God as Creator and Supnune ruku; 
is deliberately renounced. Dhydrm or inedittition is inculcai(Hl 
as an effectual means of escape from the mis(iries of lifti ami 
existence, but no object is presented to the mind on which 
dhydna is to be exercised. I do not know wlieth(u: Jhuldlia 
himself taught all these doctrines, but there is no denying tiiat 
many of his followers hold them with great tenacity—and our 
Kapila has evidently adopted them from the same source. He 
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< 3 -enies a Supreme Being as creator and governor of the universe, 
attributes the distribution of fruits or rewards to the 
i^afluence of harma^ And yet, like the Buddhists, he talks of 
<^hyana and of true knowledge as the only means of emancipa- 
tiion. What importance can possibly be attached to dhydna or 
knowledge if the world be without a God ?” 

Kdpila, —I will not be so disingenuous as to deny the force 
of some of your observations. I must however explain our 
< 3 ,efinition of dhymia. Our A^charya had said that knowledge 
is the only means of emancipation. But lust after the things 
of the world presents formidable obstructions in the way of 
knowledge. He accordingly tells us that dhtjdna is the best 
means of suppressing lust and promoting knowledgeb He tells 
ms also that dhydna consists in the stoppage of intellectual 
exercises on other points than those which are the select 
objects of con tempi ation^ And this is done by controlling the 
breath in a proper posture and by assiduous discharge of the 
duties of one’s^ own stage of life, as well as by renouncement 
of all passions and desires.” 

Satyakdnia.—'^ But what can be the ‘ select object’ of dhydna 
or knowledge in your system ? You acknowledge no Supreme 
Divinity, and your great conclusion is I am not, nor aught is 

'mine” , , 

Kdpila. —By dhydna we mean the abstraction of the mind 

from all objects.” 

Satyakdma.— ' Am I to understand that dhyana or medita¬ 
tion means that the mind does not actually meditate on any 
thing, and that it is in a state of entire inactivity, not dwelling 
on any reality whatever.” 
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Koupila. —‘'Yes—certainly you are to understand so.” For 
though the scholiast adds, ' other than the select objects of 
contemplation,’ yet that is not found in the Sutra itself. And 
Kapila says elsewhere that dliyana wiplies the mind withoiit 
an ohjecf^y 

Satyahdnia. —“What can be the efficacy of such meditation, 
or rather such no-meditation ?” 

Kapila. —Our A'charya, in anticipation of this very ques¬ 
tion, says that one great use of dhydna is the suppression of 
lust®. When you can abstract your mind from every thing in 
the world, it is certain you exclude all passion and lust.” 

Satyahmia. —“Your dhydna or meditation is then a nega¬ 
tive idea. It does not imply the pondering of any reality in 
the mind, but rather dwelling on no-thing. It is ivatural that 
your knowledge should be equally negative,—for, says the 
Karika, ' through study of principles, the conclusive, incon- 
' trovertible, one only knowledge is attained, that neither I am, 

‘ nor is aught mine, nor do I exist.’ ” 

Kapila. —“ Is it not one of the most admirable features in 
the Sankhya system that it teaches you the truth of truths— 
that all things are vain and transient. You may call it a 
negative conclusion, but are not some negative conclusions of 
the greatest value, and above all is it not of prime importance 
that men should be convinced of the vanity and nullity of vain 
and unreal things ?” 

Satyakmia.— ' It is no doubt of the greatest iniportajice 
to be convinced of the vanity of vain things, but why is it so ? 
Is it not because the exposure of the vanity of vain tilings 
facilitates rhe knowledge of things that are real ? iiui if, as 
you say, there be no God in the world, nothing pre-einiruvriUy 
real—if all that your discriminative knowledge has to unfold 
is that we are not, nor is aught ours, —I really cannot see. wliat, 
great value there can be in such knowledge. ‘ That knowledge, 
is simply the information that nothing is ours. It might b<; a 
most valuable information, if along with the denial of things 
unreal, it contained an assurance of that which is real and 
abiding. The dispelling of error is no doubt an inestimalile 
blessing when there is a corresponding great truth to be com¬ 
municated. But in a system without God, without an active 
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>01x1, with simply a passive by-stander purusha, essentially 
ie^oid of mind, and with the mere projections of an inanimate 
?i^iaacipie, themselves to be denounced as vain and transient— 
o. an empty system such as this, what claims can be possibly 
sot np on the score of valuable information of any kind? 

* ‘ And as to the ultimate object which the system professes 
have in view, the emancipation of the soul, the idea becomes 
Preposterous when you confidently assert that the soul neither 
has nor is capable of any real bondage or freedom^ There is 
n.otiliing to emancipate the soul from—for you say the soul can 
no bondage. If it has any pain by reason of its connec¬ 
tion with mind, it is merely a reflection or shadow of pain*^. 
N'or could there be a possible way of emancipating it, for you 
say it is not so associated with mind and the senses (the 
oxxly media through which it could be reached) as that sensa¬ 
tion and reflection could affect it any more than water 
caxi affect the lotus leaf on which it drops^ x4nd even if the 
sonl could be reached, it could not be emancipated from a real 
bondage, because that which is essentially bound cannot on 
yonr theory be liberated. 

Such is your system, and it is you say a preservative from 
Bnddhism. But, what Buddhistic doctrine can possibly be 
pxxt down thereby, appears to me an enigma incapable of 
solution. It cannot be its atheism, for Kapila’s system is 
itself without God, It is then simply its rejection of caste 
■bttat you wish to remedy with the help of the Sankhya? Allow 
rrxe once for all to put you on your guard against the spirit 
t;>Aat pervades your system. You care not for the honor due 
to God, or rather you argue against His existence ; but you 
Ojire particularly jealous for the honor of your own fraternity. 
'You are not offended at Buddhists’ denying the God of Heaven 

-on the contrary you support their doctrine in this respect, 

you are ready with your prakriti to re-inforce their sivabhdva 
in the unholy contest against God. But you cannot tolerate 
tlieir denial of Brahminical supremacy—you cannot allow their 
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onset against gods-of-the-earth as you delight to call your¬ 
selves.” 

Kapila remained silent for some minutes. He then remarked 
that he had never thought of the Sankhya except in connection 
with the Vedanta, and there could be no doubt it contrasted 
favourably with S’ankara’s pantheism. He never reviewed it 
in its relation to Buddhism. He must confess that such a 
review was desirable for the purpose of investigating truth, but 
all he could now promise was that he would cogitate calmly 
on the subject. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

We have just got through the festivities of a grand niarriage 
in our neiglibourhood. The Eajah’s daughter was united to a 
iine young man, as handsome in his person, as he is noble in 
his origin and graceful in his manners. You have never yet 
told me how you luanage these social affairs in your part of 
tlie world. With us matrimonial ceremonies are generally 
performed at night. The l)ridegroom comes with a large 
retinue of friends, marching in processiom He is received at 
the door by the bride’s party, and thence conducted to a 
spacious hall where he takes his seat as the lion of the evening. 
Before Irim are assembled, on the one liand, the party he has 
himself brought, and on the other the company invited by the 
bride’s friends. Learned Brahmans often take these opportu¬ 
nities of rmiking themselves known by means of literary and 
philosophical controversies ; which commence in good humour 
indeed, but sometimes become sufficiently animated to require 
the interference of third parties for the peace of the house. 

On the occasion of the wedding I have just mentioned, 
all pundits of any pretensions in the neighbourhood, were 
invited to grace the assembly. Tarkakama, A^gamika among 
my new friends, as well as many old faces long familiar 
to me, were there, Satyakima was not asked, for his highness, 
thougli himself of an enlarged mind, was afraid of offending the 
prejudices of others. The bridegroom, however, was not so 
timid. Young Ilengal, you may have heard, does not give way 
to such scruples ; and we liad an, instance the other night in the 
bridegroom’s bringing SatyakAma in his company. 

As soon as the bridegroom was conducted to his splendid 
velvet throne, and the numerous guests who formed the two 
parties for the eveuing had assembled, Tarkakama came up to 
me and said, ''Do you see, Satyakama is here? He has, as 
you know, lately been carrying on hot debates on the several 
schools of our philosophy. 1 tliink we should have told him at 
the very beginning that although we assent to the teaching of 
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the Nyaya and the Sankhya in deference to the venerable 
Eishis who propounded them, yet it is not on the Nyaya or the 
Sankhya that our hopes of Salvation are practically placed. 
We dare not say that Gotama or Kapila was or could be wrong, 
but we certainly do not look to the system founded by either 
for spiritual consolation. Men may in their speculations give 
a preference to their analysis of the intellectual powers or their 
peculiar rules of reasoning; vidydrthis (students) may go to the 
school of Gotama or Kanada for mental discipline, but the 
mumiikshu will not turn that way for the salvation of his soul. 
It is to the Vedanta that we look for such salvation. It is on 
the sacred teaching of this school that we rely in your efforts to 
escape the miseries of life. Satyakama could not have enjoyed 
even a seeming triumph against us if we had taken our vant¬ 
age-ground on the Vedanta, and cut short the unprofitable 
discussion of categories and topics. Our case has at present 
an unfavourable appearance because of our not having con¬ 
sidered what would be the best tactics for us to adopt. But it 
is not too late to set him and ourselves right on this point. 
We have a good and fitting opportunity now and here.” 

Scarcely had Tarkakama finished these words when our 
attention was arrested by a noisy debate which several pundits 
had commenced with a view to introduce themselves to the 
notice of the assembled audience. It did not appear to be a 
regular controversy on any particular point. It was a series of 
desultory discussions, kept up at random, by several persons, 
impelled by jigishd (a desire of victory) rather than jijndsa (a 
desire of knowledge), in which there was a greater display of 
learning than search after truth. It is impossible to report to 
you all I heard. As there was no connected argument the 
reasoning employed cannot be called to recollection on any 
principle of suggestion. I can only put down desultory passages 
as memory may serve them out. 

One said the world was produced by the union of prakriti 
and piirusha, and that Sfiva was the great God. ‘ I cannot, said 
another, allow your last saying. The Mahes'waras are all 
wrong. Vishnu is the great God. Did not Sfiva confess his 
inferiority when he failed to protect his devotee, king Vana, 
against the divine Krishna^ ‘ You are all wrong, cried a Yogi 
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of the Sankhya school, all wrong, both Mahes^waras and Bhdga- 
vatas. The active intervention of God is not at all necessary, 
prakriti is alone sufficient.’ ‘ Prakriti alone sufficient! (said 
another) I say purushais alone sufficient. No necessity for a 
prakriti. All this is out of nothing ’ ' All this is out of nothing ! 
Then the husbandman may re*ap without sowing, the potter 
may get his vessel without working, and the lazy weaver 
find his cloth as successfully as his hardworking associateM’ 

One of the loudest talkers was a Vaishnava of the new 
school of Chaitanya, and a follower of the Bhagavata philo¬ 
sophy, for which he had. acquired the surname of Bhagavata. 
He was contending, against a follower of Shinkaracharya, that 
the Supreme Being was not and could not be nirdkdra (form¬ 
less), that he had an eternal vigraha or form of which no 
created being can have the least conception, and that those 
who denied this truth denied in effect the existence of God, 
and are to be stigmatized as those rankest of rank Buddhists 
who maintained that the creation and conservation of the 
world do not require the exercise of divine agency, the merit 
of karma being itself sufficient. ' Well has it been said that 
the doctrine of mdyd, which falsifies the eternal form of God, 
is only disguised BuddhisnP—a blasphemy against gods and 
Vedas.’ 

While the learned expounder of the pan,cha rdtra theory was 
thus declaiming against the ideal Vedantists, there came 
forward, from one of the hinder rows, a pundit, whose features 
and habiliments were somewhat different from the rest of the 
company, and who, I afterwards learnt, was a Buddhist s'astri 
Httending on a Nepaulese officer (colonel, they called him) 
now on a visit to liengal. The officer and the s'astri were 
l)()th invited l)y the bride’s father. “ So, venerable Bhagavata, 
said tlie Buddliist, you take us to be not only impious 
ourselves, l)ut a.Iso patterns of impiety. You cannot find a 
more rhetorical term tor rebuking your opponents than by 
comparing thfun with liuddhists. You call us revilers of gods 
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and Vedas. Well, we shall patiently submit to your inflic- 
tions. This is not the first time when we have been called 
to bear them. But will you allow us to say one word in our 
defence 

Bhdgavata .—I meant no offence to you, Sir. But we shall 
gladly receive any explanations from you.” 

Buddhist. —'‘Well, then, I say, If we have reviled gods and 
Vedas, we have done nothing more than your own Bhagavan 
Vasudeva has done.” 

No sooner had the Buddhist S'astri uttered these words than 
a whole troop of Bhagavatas and Vaishnavas vociferated aloud 
—" Dont hear him ! dont hear him 1 Oh blasphemy against the 
Lord ! could the Lord revile gods and Vedas? Impossible.” 

The assembly was now in an uproar. It was with some 
difficulty that a domestic Brahmin of the Eajah restored 
silence and order, and told the disputants that it was unbecom¬ 
ing the dignity of learned and aged religionists to create such 
confusion and disorder. " Young men of hot blood,” said he, 
“have been known on occasions of marriage festivities to 
carry literary contests to the length of smashing lights and 
chandeliers, but the Rajah has a right to expect better examples 
from venerable s'astris.” 

The Buddhist was now allowed to speak for himself. 
“If,” said he, “the force of numbers and the power of 
eloquence are to decide between us, then I must at once 
retire from the contest. I am a foreigner, single-handed, 
and far from my country, and I do not pretend to the 
dialectics of your schools. But if you will listen to 
facts, I will point to certain sayings of your Vasudeva 
in proof of my assertion that we do not revile gods and Vedas 
more than he has done. For how^ did he remonstrate with 
his foster father Nanda against the popular custom of tender¬ 
ing divine worship to Indra ? ' By kamia or the merit of 

‘works,’ said he, 'are living creatures born, by karma again they 
‘ enter into dissolution. Pleasure, pain, fear, bliss, all proceed 
‘ from karjiia. If there be a god, the distributer of the fruits 
‘ of others’ actions, he too bestows them only on workers. 
‘ There is no such thing as a Lord of one that works not. 
‘ What can Indra do to men following their respective actions? 
‘ He cannot counteract what they do by virtue of swabhava, or 
‘ nature. We are subject to nature and we follow nature. 
‘Every one, whether a man, an asura, or a god is under the 
‘ control of nature. A person receives and gives up various 
‘ sorts of bodies by the instrumentality of karma, which is 
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‘ itself pur friend, our foe, our stranger, our preceptor, our 
‘ god. Let one therefore following his nature and doing his 
L>wn work worship karma. That which a person is fitted to 
^ observe is in reality liis god. He who, living on one principle 
‘ observes another, receives no good therefrom, just as a lady 
‘ of honour receives no benefit from a j)arainourh’ 

‘‘ I appeal to your fairness, learned Sirs,” continued ‘the 
Jhiddhist, if any precept of S akya Sinha can be n, stronger 
denunciati<.)n of the divine power than the passage I liave just 
read from the great text book of all Jlhagavatas. And as to 
the VTalas, allow me to remind you liow the IJpanisliad itself 
talks of tliem wlien it stigmatizes all four as aparn, or inferior, 
and classifies them with books wliich. may be considered 
manuals for children‘s. We never intended to say anytliing 
more severe than tlris. B^andilya also speaks of the four Vedas 
as failings to teach tlie way of salvation, and S'ankarachilrya 
calls tliat saying a reviling of tlie Veda*'^. And your divine 
Vasudeva liimself condemns the florid speech of those unwise 
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men who, ‘ addicted to the texts of the V’eiia, and licnt* im the 
enjoyment of heaven, say tliat tlienj is tut <it)ief way than this, 
The sentiments of sitcli men are not fitletl for siiwu’lhl. ne tlie 
mental abstraction necessary for /ilrt'iiiia in J’rahma'/ terms 
and ideas which I very nnicli snspeet yon ha ve borrowed from 


our philosopby and its nomenclature." 

Blmgai'dta. —^“Ali, but tin' divine N'li-aidiaa ha*, elvwiiere 
set forth the antliority of the \'e<iii.s and !ii<' di^niiv nf lli(> 
gods. It is only when lie was expounding \hr ,!mniu hihtiln, 
or chapter on knowledge, tliat lie was speaking tn deprceiation 
—not of the whole Yeda., but of the /u/rwe-A'i/ar/i/i,r tdiapter 
on works.” 

Buddhist .—“And yet, relying on tin* '•aine * ebapter on 
works,’ he inveighed against tlu' worship .>t any ilivinitv, 
after the fashion of Jaimini. \V<di, Sirs, tiic only differene*' 
between us is that we hold to a consisteni doetrine, whereas 
you make a convenience of your gods iiiul \'edas.“"Miinetinies 
defending, sometimes condeniiiing them, jnsj as voiir fancy 
prompts you for the moment. 'I'liis only eoiilirnis' me in mV 
opinion that when our H^akya ol hk ss<‘d nteniorv prolesied 
against your original system of mere rite.s and e.avmonies. and 
taught the way of escaping the miseries of iile and of Iransmi- 
gration, 3 mu would neither follow him, nor eoultl y«tu resist the 
force of his doctrines. So you horrovveil .some oj his ideas alioiit 
rile bondage of works and the means of xuuuitllti and uii'nhiti. 
But truth does not find its natural place in a system of error, 
and so you have a series of inconsiKtencies in voitr phiiosnplu' 
on wdiich your best doctors are p<;rpetually wra'ngling wirii oti'e 
original Vedas say nothing of the miseries 
of lire, decay, and transmigration, nor impre.ss on s'utir minds 
the necessity of seeking for nirimia or mukti. SevVral of your 
Upanishads to pesent to your aspirations imtliing bigiier ihan 
the sensuous enjoyment of heaverri; and, if some ..f \',,|ie 

appendages chime m other tnno's, they were evidenih written 
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after the age of S'^akya, and have learnt those tunes from the 
lyre of our philosophy.” 

The debate was going on after this fashion when Tarkakama 
told rne there was no use sitting and listening to such incoher¬ 
ent discussions. He propijsed that we should leave the dis¬ 
putants to themselves, and seek a less noisy place for ourselves. 
We accordingly moved to a quiet corner in one of the side 
wings of the hall. A'gamika, Satyakaiiia, Vaiyasika, and a few 
other friends followed us. We formed a little group of our own. 
Tarkakama, referring to our past conferences, said to Satya- 
kama, that the Nyaya and the Sankhya were intended as intel¬ 
lectual exercises rather than as means of escape from the 
troubles of a sinful world. “ It was the Vedanta to which we 
reall}^ looked for salvation. Vyasa and S'ankara are our real 
guides in a spiritual point of view. Gotama and Kapila may 
have taught us metaphysics and logic, but the author of the 
Brahma sutras and his commentator have shown us the way 
to life and happiness.” 

Vaiyasika, not anticipating a controversy on the subject, 
spoke thus in support of Tarkakama’s remarks ; Do you not 
see, Satyakama, the great service which our venerable A'charya 
and his commentator have rendered to tlie cause of Theology? 
How nobly have they fought with men who would set up 
other eternal principles in rivalry wdth the one Supreme Spirit. 
Vyasa told them, as he told the whole world, that it w^as per¬ 
fectly needless to look for other causes than one only Brahma 
in order to account for the origin of the universe.” 

Safyalcama, —“ I should be unwilling this ]iight to enter 
into a discussion witli yon Vaiyasika. You and I have 
come in the same processi<in ; it is not nsual for friends of 
the bridegroom to choose such an' occasion for a del)ate 
among themselves. I will simply remark that your one Brah¬ 
ma is otherwise described to have as many forms or modifica¬ 
tions as there are things in the universe, and therefore your 
0)16 eternal principle exceeds millions.” 

II Aitareya.. 
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Tartiikdina. —“I am glad to find you enter so readily into 
the spirit of our social institutions. Well, I have not come 
in voiir procession; perhaps you will have no objection to 
discuss tilt* question with me. How do you make out that our 
one Brahma is of as many forms as there are things in the 
universe?” 

Satijakama, —“ S'ankaracharya, while dissenting from the 
Bhagavata theory of God possessed of four modifications, 
Yasudeva, Sankarshana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, acknowl¬ 
edges that all existing substances ‘ from Brahma, down to a 
bundle of grass ’ are modifications of God.^ And he approving¬ 
ly cites the text of the Upanishad which pronounces all this 
(/. €., the whole universe) to be God.^ The effect is declared 
to be identical with its cause, and that in a way which smells 
strongly of material pantheism.” 

Tarkalidma. —‘'Invert the predicate and you will easily 
understand the meaning of that text. Let ‘God’ be the 
subject, and ‘ all this,’ the predicate. It will then read thns : 

‘ God is all this,’ that is to say, God is manifest in all this. 
On whatever substance you may cast your eyes, you see 
nothing but an instance of the power of God.” 

Satijakdma.—'' Very ingenious, friend Tarkakama. But the 
r>tli Siitra of IV. 1 , protests against the idea of looking on the 
superior as inferior, on the Idng as a mere coachman, on 
Brahma as a creature. Brahma is to be predicated of creatures, 
not an\' creature of Brahma**^. You may say A'ditya is Brahma, 
vital air is Brahma, lightning is Brahma, but you cannot 
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aiUrm the converse. Besides you iiiust reuieinber I am not 
criticising tlie text itselL 1 spoke of tlie leading doctors of the 
Vedanta who cited it. If you refer to tlieir writings you will 
find they did not cite it in the sense in whicli yon read it. I 
suspect Vaiyasika will not l)e thankful to you for reading that 
celebrated passage in a sense which will evidently stultify the 
authorized teaching of his school. And, Tarkakama, you can 
scarcely be ignorant of the fact that the nmaning you attach 
to that sentence, though it is suggested by some eminent 
critics, is not supportcyl by the context. AViiat are the words 
that follow V ‘ Tajjaldn,' an elliptical expression, the meaning 
of which no one has controverted, (A e.,) being produced froni, 
rei<olved into, and exiding i)i Hind, It would not be a natural 
reading to take the whole sentence in your sense; ''God os* 
all this, being produced from, resolved into, and existing in 
Him!” The sense in whicli Bimkaracharya and other 
eminent expositors have rea.d the passage imist be tlie correct 
signification.” 

TaJ'IcaJi’dma, —“ Well, 1 will not press tlnit point. But 
you cannot be ignorant of the fact that Vedantists consi¬ 
der the universe as a mere idea, a non-entity, a no-tliing. 
The passage cannot tlicrefore inculcale, as you contend it 
does, a material pantheism, or an indefinite deification of 
every thing. It does not say that every thing is (iod ; but 
that*all this, which is no thing, is God. 

Satgakdma—'' I am not sure the Vedantists will thank 
you for this interpretation oif.her, though it has tlie support 
of Benares scliolarship”. If ‘ all tliis' nuauis ‘ no thingd 
flien the sentence will teacli that sometliing, wliicli is itself 
no thing, is God, or 'the one only thing!' Will you tel) 
me if the passag’t', in (juestion is intended to U3a.di doctrine 
or enforex’. pnudic-e? 1 Ccin imdcrsi<irid lliosi3 interprciters 
wlio say ilial iliis text, !iieulca.ling the identity ol* tlie world 
wiili God, is ealeulaft'd to recommend mentiil tramjuillity 
and contentnuvnfj hy sliuwing tlial tliei'e is no room fur amlrition, 
avarices a-nd lust'l According to your rendering, tlie text 
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pronounces the world, itself no thlnn, to l)e ‘ tlie me only 
ihing^' Why this coiuplinieut ? Tin,‘re is a. class of Vedant- 
ists will.) say the world is a nonaniiily, hut I doubt 
whether Llieir tlic<du^y is at all Indter tliau that ol Ka|)ila or 
Kaiiada.” 

Tarliukauiu,^ .1 do not «{ui(e iindersiaanl you. Mxphriii 

yourself. ” 

^jatnakama .—“ \VliiclieV(‘r vi(‘W you may lake (d’ (*xleriial 
nature, wiietlier with tliu parinami-twHs, who may InMaUIed 
material pantheists, you pronournxi it to hi^ a, naility, or witli 
ilie iyii)Ofji(i-v(idi^^ who are a speedr^s ol spirituaJ |>antln‘ists, you 
call it a non-eiiiity, the text above rvii<'d must h^aeJ^ veuy 
(|uesiional)l(; theology. It must edther didfy tin* woid<l mid 
inculcate the very error (which Kapihi coutcud(‘d was iu‘ces- 
sarily involved irl tlio Ve<lant doctrine) of e\(*ry tl)iri^ heirig* 
Uodior it will nullify the creation, a,nd diylare that noihiU|4 
was called into being by (Jod. Ainl n^aily it is ilillicult to say 
which is the worse tcaeliing of tlie two. One thing however 
is certain; it conhnns the opinion 1 lately r<*ad in an hlnglish 
review that u practical aihclsai. lb/ who says the 
world is (jod precludes tlie idea of serving that (hHl; for 
where,tlie ereature itself is (iod, wlio i.s t<) \m the worsliipper. 
The Vedant triumphantly a<lopts this coiH-litsirHi, hut we 
uuglit not thereforci to l>e tlie 1(*.hs jeaJtais rd’ tli<‘ impi<dy 
implied in, it. It involves the very esstuu’e <d' Kapila’s 
atheism. And he who says nothing wuis protluced from him, 
as effectually excluders tlie pra<dh*{^ of religion : fur if nothing 
i)e a r(Militv in th<‘ world, therr cair he no ruai vvursiiip of 
(Iod.” 

Tarkalotuia. .““ I think, Sadyadvama, you rely t<K> mmdi on 

J^nglisli reviewers. If you a=((opt tluun as your masim’s, no 
wonder you will vilify tlu‘ doctrine. <d' lint \Tdajii as pratdie.al 
atheism. Like teacher like pupih fhii \oi{ eamnd c.xp(‘ct 
me to lie much inlluenced lyy tlie. lajiguage cd’ >uur Lngli.Ji 
masters.” 

SadJjakdma,— ^ Fiirdon me, Tarkakuma. I ^dmuld ha.vt^ told 
you that it was Chiraitjioa^ the author id‘ tin* lid 
taraiKjiiiij that first suggested the idea which I aftm-wa,r<is 
found in the Review of whi<di T lutve spokim. Listen It) t.hi‘ 
words he has put into the moutli of his atludstic. interlocutm' ; 
' Atheid (to the Vedantist;^ Well, very Wfdl, yuu lia\t‘ imw 
“entered a little into rny view'.-^ ■ - • Lm if iJu 
“be in your opinion unreal,-then why iiiinece^/^arily ins-t-m 
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“ yonr J^rahma? Without form, without agency, what can 
‘ ‘ he be doing in the world' ? ” 

“ The Vedantist, the author adds, “was silenced by the ques- 
tion'h But this was not the whole extent of his humiliation. 
The Tarkika, or philosophical interlocutor, who seems to pro¬ 
pound the author’s own views, says-afterwards to the Yedantist; 

‘ By pronouncing the world to be false, notwithstanding the 
‘evident proofs of its existence, yoipappear to be a master 
• atlieist, destitute alike of shame and fear-b’ ’’ 

Tarhakdma. —“ It may Ire all very line to talk in this way, 
lint flow do you know the world has ‘ evident proofs of its 
existence’? How do yon know that there are external sub¬ 
stances? The evidence of the senses is surely not to be 
depended upon. How can yon credit the eye wdrich has been 
proved to be delusive in the case of a Mirage? Will you iollow 
tlie example of the irrational deer who falls a sacrihce to Ins 
thirst, thereby giving the name to the Mirage?. 

“ How can' you trust the ear which has practised deception 
on you in onm day light, as, for instance, in an exhilntion ot 
ventrilouuism ? What confidence can the organs ot smell and 
taste, colisistently call foi', wlien they will present the same 
oliiects as sweet and savoury to some, but insipid or letid to 
.tiers-' Witness the effects wliich assahetida and Ivnghsh 
..l,(.ese 'produce on men of different tastes. Have yon never 
viuked, Satvakuma, tlirough the China bazar 
(M)Vor(Ml yoiu: iiostrilH before ^liops to winch tlic licuban.u . 
flock for refreshment ? The world, wdmse existence, yon deduce 
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from prboti o|:.il^ts d doubtless occupies a consider¬ 

able space in your imagination : l)ut 1 cjinuot conceive what 
right you can have to speak of it as realj iiiucli less to vilify 
those who do not follow you in your phantastic flights.” 

Satjjalidrna .—“ I tliink I liave the same right to speak of 
the world as a reality that any of us has to speak of any tiling 
at all. You cannot liold an argument and at the sa.me time 
deny the validity of proof. l\ememl)er the hingJiagi* of (lotajiia; 
whom you confess to be a master of logic,. Mf all e.videm^e is 
to be rejected, tlien the refutation itself is inaflmissiblcd.' 

‘‘The rea-ains you have advance<l a,gainst tlie validity of tlu‘ 
evideiKje wli ich our senses giV(n themselves {hanolish your 
argument, dhie facts concerning the Mira,g<‘and \(‘iitriloijuism 
must have been connmmica.ted to you tlirough tln^ iiisti*ument- 
ality of the senses; and if the s(mses are mwiu* to la^ trusted, 
then the facts from which you Intve deduced your ol)je(dions 
fall to tlie ground. How do you know, but. llirougii your 
senses, that the Mirage and ventrikajuism have decadvial you ? 

“ Karuida has well said that it is only when tlie senses are 
unsound^, or defective, or when some parti<ailMr hail liabit is 
contracted, that a person may be deceived. 

” When liowever one sense may thus diaieive you, the others 
inay c()nie t() your relief, and disainise your luimb If tlie eye 
is imposed upon by a. mirage, you can soon (lis(! jver tlie illusion 
by the help of the ear and the touch. If tlie (‘iir is diduded by 
the practice of ventriloquists, tlm eye helps it to <leiect the 
error. You cannot I believe tiddiuui a single insimHa* in wliicli 
all'tJie senses were simultaneously <lecm’v(Hl, 

‘‘Hut ))y arguing against the validity of the sonsi^s and the 
doctrine of the world’s reality, you are by no nmans tloing good 
service to the cause of Vedantism ; for 3 a>u ai’e tlumtby cutting 
away the ground on which the system n^sts. How’does th(‘ 
great doctor of Vedantism introduce his doctrimt? l ie de(dart*s 
the reasonableness of desiring the knowkulgi* of Itralima. Ihit, 
who is Brahma? He froin whom in the pradaetiioi, UV*., of 
this^, says the aphorist; tliat is to say, as S'ankarachai^a 
explains and expounds it; ‘That Onniiscient and Omni pot <*nt 
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‘ cause, |rom which proceed the production, conservation, and 
' destruction of this world, which is distinguished by names 
^ and forms, containing many agents and patients, and times, 
‘ spaces, causes, effects, and fruits, adapted to one another, and 
‘ the beautiful arrangement of which cannot be even imagined 
‘ by the mind, is T3rahmab’ The aphorism and the commen¬ 
tary are but expositions of the text in the Upanishad in which 
the inquirer is informed that ‘ He is Brahma from whom these 
‘ elements are produced, by whom those which are produced 
‘ are sustained, in wliom departing they are resolved®.’ Now if 
these elements are mere pliantoms, no argument based simply 
on them, can be other than phantastic. Whether the maxim 
(ex nihilo nihil fit,) which affirmatively is an exact rendering 
of our interrogatory adage^ of the Vedas, be universally true or 
not, so far as tlie necessity of a material cause is concerned, 
there can be no doul)t as to the logical fallacy involved in 
reasoning a posteriori from nothing at all to something. What 
sort of a 8 'eshavat ariiimdnawoxxld Gotama call it, if after 
it has rainech because the rher has risen; you were 
presently to declare that the river has not really risen. The 
author of the Viclwan-moda4ar<^^^^^ does no injustice to the 
Vedantist when he calls him a master atheist, and represents 
him as foiled by the unhappy man who had worked up his 
mind into a denial of God. * Nor does Chiranjiva wrong the 
Vedantist much by adding, ‘ If that be the case, then who are 
‘ you ? what do you say ? and what is your J3rahma ? Of you, 
‘ tlie utterer of unreality, nothing can be realb’ 
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Tarkakmia. —“ But does not even a shadow betok^ some 
reality which has cast it ? Does not a reliection point to its 
substance ? Does not even the mirage prove the existence ol 
something of which it is a distorted likeness ? The world is* 
indeed a mere shadow, but it points to I3rahma as its sub¬ 
stance.” 

8 atyakdma—^‘We must remember that a shadow is only 
cast by an opaque ])ody when it intercepts the rays shot by a 
luminous body, and it must be cast on something from whicli 
those rays are intercepted. A shadow, if it betokens ji reality 
at all, must prove the existence jit k^ast of three entities, tlie 
luminous body whose light is interceptcul, the opiujuo body 
which intercepts it, and the body on wliich tlui sliadow is cast. 
But where is the luminary before whicli Brahma sta,nds as aii 
opaque substance? Is not Brahma ‘ liglit of lights by whose 
refulgence all other things shine*?’ ilow tlum can it cast a 
shadow like an opaque substance? Or if youprdla: to use tlie 
words Tejlection and mirage, you must remember that a reilec- 
tion, in like manner, must prove the (.existence at lea,st of tiea 
or rather three substances ; the luminous l)ody, the light, ami 
tlie reflecting mirror or refracting medium. Tint mirage too, 
l)esides pointing to the substance of whicli it is a distorted 
image, implies the existence of an atmosphere in wliicli tlie 
refraction takes place. What room tlum can there be for 
your much talked of umty of essence f It is impossible for you 
to answer Kanrkla’s or Kapila’s objections to your unity.'^You 
must either renounce your theory of one essenca?, or you must 
avow that you have no reasons for liolding that opinion. You 
can have no reason if you deny every thing that is not 'Bralnna, 
for then there can be no independent reason. What then 
will become of your Vedas either? If there lie notliing luit 
tlie Supreme Spirit, then the Vedas imist be a nullity.” 

While Satyakama and Tarkakama were thus discuissing tJie 
idealism of the Vedanta, I was reminded of wliai you so ol't(m 
wrote to me, learned s'astri, of tin.- lecd-ures whicli tlu‘ a,ccom- 
plished president of your Pathasahi delivered on t}u‘ sulqtNtt, 
and specially of the analogy lie pointed out bctwecui the <]o<> 
trines of the Vedanta and the Philosophy of a celebrated blng- 
lisli Bishop. And this brings to my recollection my ingrati- 
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tude inciever yet thanking you for the Bepmits for the Pundits 
which contain the opinions of Berkeley, and propound the 
problem of pressing into the ranks of progress the generally 
revered system of the Vedanta. I thought it only jnst to 
Tarkakama that he should have the benefit of the sentiments 
broached at Benares. We might then be able to discuss the 
question of assimilating the philosophy of the East with that 
of the West, Nothing could be more desirable than this con¬ 
summation, if only it were practicable. You might then hope 
to see the Keverend gentlemen of Sigra and the learned alumni 
of yom pdthasdld allied in one great cause. 

Bid you, I asked Satyakama, approvingly cite the rebuke 
administered to the Vedantist in the Vidiocmnioda-tarangim / 
Bo you really think that to deny the reality of the external 
world savours of atheism ? What then would you say to 
Bishop Berkeley ? 

Tarkakama who, it appears had read the lieprints, instantly 
took the hint, and triumphantly exclaimed; Well said ! weil 
said ! the ontology of the Vedanta is the philosophy of 13er- 
keley ! How can you pronounce the one to be atheism without 
including the other in tlie same condemnation V—You seem to 
hesitate, friend Satyakama. Out with your usual boldness.'’ 

Satgakdfiia. —1 was not hesitating from fear. Indeed what 
can 1 have to fear ? My object is to vindicate the truth. 1 
care not where and in what sliai)e that truth is found. But I 
was hesitating because I tliink you are not dealing fairly with 
learned Europeans by pressing them into this controversy. It 
is impossible for you to have read the fourth number of the 
Reprints without being convinced that I3erkeley’s opinions arc 
not those of your Vedantists. It was Colonel Kennedy that 
first suggested the idea that the opinions of Berkeley were 
similar to those of the Vedanta, but in the plenitude of his sur¬ 
prize at the Nc plus ultra of trauscendentalism whicli he found 
in the Vedanta, he could only say that the good llishop 
approached in some degree to that system. Another gentle- 
inan lias since remarked tluit tlie oiitology of tlie Vedanta is 
the doctrine of that prelate. But you must for your part re¬ 
member that the object of those authors is to narrow as much 
as possible the points of difference between philosophers of 
Europe and India. If Biey have made any over-statement, it 
must l>e attributed to tlieir cliarity. At any rate it is not for 
us to build philosophical arguments on mere compliments 
generously paid to the systems of our fathers. If you take 
unfair advantage of compliments, foreigners will lie at a loss 
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how to deal with you. Courtesy will then prove a 

virtue.” ^ 

Vaiyasihcu —“ I do not understand what you nieaii.^ l»ul i:. 
it true that there is any resemblance between the \edanta and 
Berkeley’s doctrine?” 

Satyakmia.— ' I should like to licar wluit Tarkakainu say^ 
to this. A question from the bridegroom’s party lunl lad ter be 
answered by the bride’s guests. ’ 

Tarkakdma.— ' Not a resemblance merely, but, as it has 
been well said, the doctrine of ] Berkeley k tlie ontology of tin; 
Vedant.” 

Satyakd?m, —Is it in their ailirmations or negations that 
Berkeley and tlie Vedanta jme consentient ?” 

Tarkakania. —Jh}tlu Berkeley acknowledges tlu; i;xisl(‘m*.e 
of spirit, and denies that of matter. The Vedanta <loes tin; 
same.” 

First then with rtd'enuHa? to their afhrma- 
tions —can you tell me whether lkul<(d(;y allowt;d the i;xisieiiei; 
of one Bteriial Spirit only, or did ho also asH<‘rt the reality fd 
many created spirits ?” 

On this point, said Tarkakama, the Ohrisiian is t>f eom\Si; 
inferior to the Brahman. Berkeley was unforiiinaltdy dt;hii- 
tute of the light of the Vedas, and ignormit of (air grand (iiadrim; 
of unity. Conseciuently lie allowed a multiplicity of real spirits/’ 

‘‘ Such as God, aaigels, men, Ac.” 

“ I must say so.” 

‘'Well, said Satyakama, how many spirits does iliu Vediinta 
allow ? 

“ Tarkakama replied instantly, kUoimvvHilu'ii'njtim, orn* 
only witliout a second.” 

“ And that is a cardimil doctrim* of tlu; \’i‘tiania* Is it imi?'’ 

“ Of course, or it would degenerate into a itivaiitivmla, a 
system of duality/' 

“ Is Berkeley’s teaching ttihraiUrrmltt, a. sysi<m (d unify ?” 

“ I wish, said Tarkakama, it were, but liere is his failure/* 

“ Then in one of your cardinal points, lire V(;ry pnint vslhch 
distinguishes the Vedanta from otluu* s(‘,h(H)l.s cd’ Itrahminical 
pliilosophy, the ontology of the Vedantii i.s nut the doetrine cd' 
Berkeley. Tlie Vedanta’s idea of spiritual (ixiHi(nee is et(u-nai 
and imderived e.xistence. It does not allow tlu* possibilils rd' a 
created soul really existing. It lilnms sueli souls to tlu* rtdb e* 
tion of the sun or the moon in tlu; waters. It pr»inoimro>. all 
derived existence to lie a. nullity. Nothing can lu* u hieh 1ms 
not always been. Nothing can really exi.st which has rud 
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always gxisted. But Berkeley held the real existence not only 
of God, blit also of all created spirits. j']erkeley found no 
difficulty in adiuitting that a soul could coiue into existence 
witliout having existed from eternity—that a spiritual sub¬ 
stance, which once was not, could afterwards begin to be—an 
idea perfectly inconsistent with the ontology of the Vedant. I 
am only astonished that you did not see the difference directly. 
Now as to tlie negations :—Berkeley, you say, denies identically 
what the Vedanta also rejects. 

No doubt about it?” 

Please to tell me, said Satyakama, what it is that he 
denies.” 

Matter.” 

And wliat does the Vedanta deny.” 

The same, answered Tarkakama, even matter 

What is the word used in the Vedanta for matter 

It is difficult to light on a Sanscrit word that is exactly 
e'juivailent to matter, Haughton proposed ii good many, but 
an ingenious writer of our own day has shown that none of 
them will do.‘” 

Idien tile olijects denied in tlie two systems cannot be 
prima facie id<‘.ntical ; tlie one sums up the things denied hy a 
term for whicli the other has no (u[uivalent. You still think 
ilieir negations are tlie same, and that the olijects denied in the 
one corrijspond to tliose di'iiied in the otlier?” 

Yes.” 

‘‘ What, askeil Satyakama, are the olijects denied in the 
Vedanta?” 

bivery tiring wlrich is not Brahma, The whole universe.” 

''As we liave seen liefore, mucli that the Vediinta denies is 
ficknowledged liy Berkeley ; viz. men, a,ngels, demons. Tliese 
are spiritua.1 essences. I>ut you think J lerkcley demies all other 
things ; whatever is not spirit, wliatcver lias parts or dimen¬ 
sions.” 

“ Does he not.?” said ^Ikirkakama, somewhat faltering. 

A/gamika,, wlio fancied tliat tlie Vedanta, doctrine involved a. 
sublimity wliicli none l)ut a .Bralnnin, learned in the Veda and 
tauglit l)y an Acharya in tlie prescribed way, (jould compre- 
Iiend,^ was not pleased witli tlie idea that an English Ihshop, 
untaught of a Brahmin, liad discovered the great mysteries of 


I Thiire. is ito Sanscrit. w(ir(l for “ Matter,” Ballantyne’s I;*rize ItLssay, p. 12S. 

fqfsfai erftiH nrqqfci i Chhdndoj^ya. 
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how to deal with you. Courtesy will then prove a di^ngeroii) 
virtue.” 

Faiyasika. —I do not understand what you mean. But ii 
it true that there is any resemblance between the Vedanta anc 
Berkeley’s doctrine ?” 

Saij/akmm, —“ I should like to hear what Tarkakama sayi 
to this. A question from the bridegroom's party had better hi 
answered by the bride’s guests.” 

Tarkakama, —‘'Not a resemblance merely, but, as it has 
been well said, the doctrine of Berkeley is the ontology of th^ 
Vedant.” 

Saiyakdma, —“ Is it in their affirmations or negations thal 
Berkeley and the Vedanta are consentient ?” 

Tarkakama. —“ Both. Berkeley acknowledges the existence 
of spirit, and denies that of matter. The Vedanta does the 
same.” 

Satyakmia—'' First then with reference to their affirma 
tions can you tell me whether Berkeley allowed the existence 
of one Eternal Spirit only, or did he also assert the reality oi 
many created spirits ?” 

‘‘ On this point, said Tarkakama, the Christian is of course 
inferior to the Brahman. Berkeley was unfortunately destii 
tute of the light of the Vedas, and ignorant of our grand doctrine 
of unity. Consequently he allowed a multiplicity of real spirits." 

“ Such as God, angels, men, &c.” 

“ I must say so.” 

Satyakama, how many spirits does the Vedanta 
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“ Tarkakama replied instantly, 
only without a second.” 

< ^ cardinal doctrine of the Vedanta. Is it not 

system SSit”-’* “‘o “ ‘a, 

‘‘ Berkeley’s teaching aclwaitavada, a system of unity 
i wish, said Tarkakama, it were, but here is his failure.” 

cardinal points, the very point which 
distinguishes the \edanta from other schools of Brahminic-il 
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always existed. But Berkeley held the real existence not only 
of God, but also of all created spirits. Berkeley found no 
difficulty in admitting that a soul could come into existence 
without having existed from eternity—that a spiritual sub¬ 
stance, which once was not, could afterwards begin to be—an 
idea perfectly inconsistent with the ontology of the Vedant. I 
am only astonished that you did not see the difference directly. 
Now as to the negations :—Berkeley, you say, denies identically 
what the Vedanta also rejects. 

No doubt about it ? ” 

''Please to tell me, said Satyakama, what it is that he 
denies.” 

" Matter.” 

“ And%hat does the Vedanta deny.” 

" The same, answered Tarkakama, even matter ? 

" What is the word used in the Vedanta for matter V 

"It is difficult to light on a Sanscrit word that is exactly 
equivalent to matter, Haughton proposed a good many, but 
an ingenious writer of our own day has shown that none of 
them will do.^” 

"Then the objects denied in the two systems cannot be 
prima facie identical; the one sums up the things denied by a 
term for which the other has no equivalent. You still think 
their negations are the same, and that the objects denied in the 
one correspond to those denied in the other?” 

"Yes.” 

"What, asked Satyakama, are the objects denied in the 
Vedanta?” 

" Every thing which is not Brahma, The whole universe.” 

''As we have seen before, much that the Vedanta denies is 
acknowledged by Berkeley ; viz. men, angels, demons. These 
are spiritual essences. But you think Berkeley denies all other 
things ; whatever is not spirit, whatever has parts or dimen¬ 
sions.” , 

" Does he not?” said Tarkakama, somewhat faltering. 

A'gamika, who fancied that the Vedanta doctrine involved a 
sublimity which none but a Brahmin, learned in the Veda and 
taught by an Acharya in the prescribed way, could compre¬ 
hend,® was not pleased with the idea that an English Bishop, 
untaught of a Brahmin, had discovered the great mysteries of 


5 There is no Sanscrit word for “ Matter,” Ballantyne’s Prize Essay, p. 128, 

*®rr^rir*ft^ f^?ir f^r^iT qrqqffi i chMndogya. 
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how to deal with yoiu Courtesy will then prove a dj^ngerous 
virtue.” 

Vaiyasika.— ' I do not understand what you mean. But is 
it true that there is any resemblance between the Vedanta and 
Berkeley’s doctrine?” 

Satyakdma, —“I should like to hear what Tarkakaina says 
to this. A question from the bridegroom’s party had better be 
answered by the bride’s guests.” 

Tarkahdma, —‘‘Not a resemblance merely, but, as it has 
been well said, the doctrine of Berkeley is the ontology of the 
Vedant.” 

Satyahdma. —“ Is it in their affirmations or negations that 
Berkeley and the Vedanta are consentient ?” 

Tarkakdma, —“ Both. Berkeley acknowledges the existence 
of spirit, and denies that of matter. The Vedanta does the 
same.” 

Satyakdma, —“First then with reference to their affirma¬ 
tions :—can you tell me whether Berkeley allowed the existence 
of one Eternal Spirit only, or did he also assert the reality of 
many created spirits ?” 

“ On this point, said Tarkakama, the Christian is of course 
inferior to the Brahman. Berkeley was unfortunately desti¬ 
tute of the light of the Vedas, and ignorant of our grand doctrine 
of unity. Consequently he allowed a multiplicity of real spirits.” 

“ Such as God, angels, men, &c.” 

‘‘I must say so.” 

“ Well, said Satyakama, how many spirits does the Vedanta 
allow? 

“ Tarkakama replied instantly, “ Ekamevddioitiyam, one 
only without a second.” 

“ And that is a cardinal doctrine of the Vedanta. Is it not ?” 

“ Of course, or it would degenerate into a dwaitavMa, a 
system of duality.’* 

“ Is Berkeley’s teaching aclwaitavdda, a system of unity ?” 

“ I wish, said Tarkakama, it were, but here is his failure.” 

“ Then in one of your cardinal points, the very point which 
distinguishes the Vedanta from other schools of Brahminical 
philosophy, the ontology of the Vedanta is 7 iot the doctrine of 
Berkeley. The Vedanta’s idea of spiritual existence is eternal 
and underived existence. It does not allow the possibility of a 
created soul really existing. It likens such souls to the reflec¬ 
tion of the sun or the moon in the waters. It pronounces all 
derived existence to be a nullity. Nothing can be which has 
not always been. Nothing can really exist which has not 
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always existed. But Berkeley held the real existence not only 
of God, but also of all created spirits. Berkeley found no 
difSculty in admitting that a soul could come into existence 
without having existed from eternity—that a spiritual sub¬ 
stance, which once was not, could afterwards begin to be—an 
idea perfectly inconsistent with the ontology of the Vedant. I 
am only astonished that you did not see the difference directly. 
Now as to the negations :—Berkeley, you say, denies identically 
what the Vedanta also rejects. 

No doubt about it ? ’’ 

‘‘Please to tell me, said Satyakama, what it is that he 
denies.’’ 

“ Matter.” 

“ And%hat does the Vedanta deny.” 

“ The same, answered Tarkakama, even matter? 

“ What is the word used in the Vedanta for matter 'i ” 

“It is difficult to light on a Sanscrit word that is exactly 
equivalent to matter, Haughton proposed a good many, but 
an ingenious writer of our own day has shown that none of 
them will do.^” 

“ Then the objects denied in the two systems cannot be 
primafacie identical; the one sums up the things denied by a 
term for which the other has no equivalent. You still think 
their negations are the same, and that the objects denied in the 
one correspond to those denied in the other?” 

“Yes.” 

“What, asked Satyakama, are the objects denied in the 
Vedfeta?” 

“ Every thing which is not Brahma. The whole universe.” 

“As we have seen before, much that the Vedanta denies is 
acknowledged by Berkeley; viz. men, angels, demons. These 
are spiritual essences. But you think Berkeley denies all other 
things ; whatever is not spirit, whatever has parts or dimen¬ 
sions.” , 

“ Does he not?” said Tarkakama, somewhat faltering. 

A'gamika, who fancied that the Vedanta doctrine involved a 
sublimity which none but a Brahmin, learned in the Veda and 
taught by an Acharya in the prescribed way, could compre¬ 
hend,^ was not pleased with the idea that an English Bishop, 
untaught of a Brahmin, had discovered the great mysteries of 


« 


3 There is no Sanscrit word for “ Matter.” Ballantyne’s Prize Essay, X 3 . 123, 
f^i erM i Chhdndogya. 
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philosophy. “ If you find any reason for faltering, said he, the 
question should have been asked and considered ere you under¬ 
took to pronounce, in such a circle and on such an occasion, 
that the doctrine of a Mletcha dualist was identical with our 
divine Vedanta.” 

Satyakama remarked that his friend A'gamika needs not be 
alarmed. If the learned disputant of the bride’s party had 
attentively read the Beprints for the Pundits, he might have 
solved that question in a way that would be quite satisfactory 
to the admirers of Berkeley on the one hand and the followers 
of the Vedanta on the other. 

A member of the Eajah’s family, who was listening to the 
discussion with great interest, produced the book in a minute 
from his highness’s library, when Satyakama read the follow¬ 
ing extracts from it: 

‘ When Berkeley denied the existence of matter he simply 
' denied the existence of that unknown substratum, the 
' existence of which Locke had declared to be a necessary 
‘ inference from our knowledge of qualities, but the nature of 
‘ which must ever be altogether hidden from us. Philosophers 
‘ had assumed the existence of substance, i.e., of a noumenon 
‘ lying underneath all phenomena, a substratum supporting all 
' qualities, a something in which all accidents inhere. This 
‘ unknown substance Berkeley denies. It is a mere abstrac- 
‘ tion, he says. If it is unknown, unknowable, it is a Figment: 
‘ and I will none of it: for it is a Figment worse than useless : 
‘ it is pernicious as the basis of all Atheism. If by matter you 
' understand that which is seen, felt, tasted, and touched, then 
' I say matter exists. I am as firm a believer in its existence 
‘ as any one can be. Herein I agree with the vulgar. If on 
' the contrary, you understand by matter that occult substratum, 

‘ which is not seen, not felt, not tasted, and not touched, that 
‘ of which the senses do not, cannot inform you, then I say I 
' believe not in the existence of matter, and herein I differ with 
‘ the philosophers and agree with the vulgar. 

‘ I do not argue against the existence of any one thing that 
'we can apprehend either by sensation or reflection. That 
' the things I see with my eyes and touch with my hands do 
' exist, really exist, I make not the least question. The only 
' thing whose existence I deny is lohatphilosophers call matter, 

' or corporeal substance. And in doing this there is no damage 
' done to the rest of mankind, who I dare say will never miss itk’ 


1 Reprints for the Pundits, No. 4, 
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„ ‘‘ It appears, said Sat 3 ^akama, from the above extracts that 
Berkeley only denied something which philosophers called 
matter, but could not explain, which no body perceived by 
his senses. He acknowledged ih.epratija'ksha-sidcllia-jagat (the 
world proved by the senses), the denial of which savoured of 
atheism in the estimation of the 

Berkeley, in short, did not deny the whole external world, 
nor any thing w^e see or touch. The only thing he denied is 
‘that which philosophers called matter.’ The Vedanta has 
no term for matter, and as matter, in Berkeley’s use of the 
term, is something different from what is seen, it cannot be 
made out that he understood by it the identical things denied 
in the Vedanta. In fact it is difficult to say what Berkeley 
denied. It is easier to say what he did not deny. He did not 
deny the truthfulness of the senses, nor the facts of sensation, 
nor the existence of objects of sensation—all which however 
are denied in that school of the Vedanta which talks of ‘ all 
this as no thing.' Every thing is false tvliicli is not Brahma'^. 

“ You see then what a large residuum Berkeley’s negations 
leave untouched, not of spiritual essences alone, but of non¬ 
spiritual things perceptible by the corporeal senses, which the 
Vedanta, I mean the doctrine of the elementary treatises, 
nevertheless absolutely denies, by falsifying every thing which 
is not Brahma.” 

Tarkakdma ,—“ But the Vedanta’s denial is not absolute. It 
allows a vyavahdrika existence to them.” 

Satyakdma .—“ That it could not help doing. Vyavalidrikd 
means what is customary, conventional, popular. If people 
cannot divest their minds of the reality of the world, the 
Vedantist cannot help saying, it is Vyavahdrika, just as even 
Bhaskaracharya will allow it is Vyavalidrika to say the moon 
is taken (by the giant) when she is in an eclipse, although he 
knows that the true cause of that phenomenon is the intercep¬ 
tion of the solar light by the intervention of the earth. This 
is not the sense in wdiich Berkeley admits the existence of 
externa! things. What he saw, heard, and felt, he believed to 
exist as really as his own being; not in the sense, in which 
Bhaskaracharya believed in the periodical capture of the 
moon, 

“ Whatever vyavahdrika existence and the Berkeleyian mat¬ 
ter may be, it is evident that no negation in the one system is 


' 1 Veddnta Paiiblidshji, 
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obviously identical with the other. If there be arby occult 
matter equally denied by both, it is a hypothesis on which no 
thoery can be built.” 

But how was it, I asked, that Berkeley has been so univer¬ 
sally accused of denying the reality of the external world ? 

“ The reason, said Satyakama, is explained in the Beprints, 

‘ True it is that owing to the ambiguities of language, Berke- 
‘ ley’s Theory does seem to run counter to the ordinary belief 
‘ of mankind, because by matter men commonly understand 
‘the seen, the tasted, the touched &c.: therefore when the 
‘ existence of matter is denied, people naturally suppose that 
‘ the existence of the seen, the tasted, and the touched is 
‘ denied, never suspecting that matter in its philosophical 
‘ sense is the not seen, not tasted, not touched'' 

A'gamiha .—“Then there does not seem to be a shadow of 
reason for confounding the ontology of the Vedanta with the 
doctrine of Berkeley, if the extracts you have read are genuine. 
The one denied the very thing the other allowed, viz. the seen, 
the tasted, the touched. How was it then that eminent men 
have hazarded such assertions ?” 

Satyakama .—“ The extracts are from the Beprints, and I 
‘ have also verified them. There cannot be a doubt on that 
‘ score. But, as it is added in the Beprints,' Berkeley has not, 

‘ it must be confessed, sufficiently guarded against all ambiguity. 
‘ He says ‘ It is indeed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst 
‘ men that houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word, all 
‘ sensible objects have an existence, natural or real, distinct 
‘ from their being perceived by the understanding.’ 

“I do not pretend to stand up as Berkeley’s advocate, nor 
do I feel myself called upon to reconcile what may appear 
inconsistencies in him. All I contend for is that no case has 
been made out for asserting that the ontology of the Vedanta 
is the doctrine of Berkeley, and that neither in their affirma¬ 
tions nor in their negations are the systems characteristically 
consentient. The stigma of idealism which has been affixed 
to Berkeley’s theory is no doubt owing to assertions like the 
following :— 

‘ For what are the forementioned objects but the things we 
‘ perceive by sense ’? and what do we perceive, besides our 
‘ own ideas or sensations, and is it not plainly repugnant that 
‘ any one of these, or any combination of them, should exist 
‘ unperceived ? 

‘ In short, if there were external bodies it is impossible we 
‘ should ever come to know it, and if there were not, we might 
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‘ have the very same reasons to think there were that we have 
‘ now ; suppose, what no one can deny possible, an intelligence, 

' without the help of external bodies to be affected with the 
^ same train of sensations or ideas that you are, imprinted in 
' the same order, and with like vividness in his mind, I ask 
‘ whether that intelligence hath not all the reason to believe 
‘ the existence of corporal substances, represented by his ideas 
' and exciting them in his mind, that you can possibly have for 
' believing the same thing*? Of this there can be no question; 

‘ which one consideration is enough to make any reasonable 
‘ person suspect the strength of whatever arguments he may 
‘ think himself to have, for the existence of bodies without 
‘ the mind. 

^ I say it is granted on all hands, and what happens in dreams, 

' frenzies, and the like, puts it beyond dispute, that it is possi- 
' ble we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, 

‘ though no bodies existed without, resembling them. Hence 
' it is evident the supposition of external bodies is not neces- 
' sary for the producing our ideas : since it is granted they are 
‘ produced sometimes, and might possibly be produced always, 

‘ in the same order we see them in at present, without their 
‘ concurrence.’ ” 

Vaiyasika, on hearing the above extracts from Berkeley, said 
he was perfectly astonished at the remark that the doctrine 
of Berkeley was the ontology of the Vedanta. Nothing could 
be a greater mistake than to charge such an opinion on the 
founder of the Vedanta or his great commentator. 

'' Did you not know, he asked, that the extracts last read 
contain the very heresy of the Buddhists which Vyasa and 
S'ankaracharya have taken infinite pains to refute ? The learned 
president of the Benares p'athas^ala should rather have taught 
that the ontology of Buddhism was the doctrine of Berkeley— 
that its Vijnana-vada, demolished by our commentator, was 
identical with his idealism.” 

'' Impossible ! ” said I, do you mean to say that the founder 
of the Vedanta and his celebrated commentator have de¬ 
nounced idealism ? 

Vaiyasiha. —'' I appeal to my learned friends here.’' 

^'What, said I, the very system which the atheistic inter¬ 
locutor in the Vedioan-moda-iaranym^ hailed as his auxiliary, 
and which the author stigmatized as the teaching of a master- 
infidel, because it denied the visible world,—that very s 3 ^stem 
contains a refutation of idealism ? 

Tarkakama and A'gamika remained silent. 
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Satyakama said that the Vedant, as taught by Vyssa, was 
not idealistic, and that his fellow-companion of the bridegroom’s 
procession was right. 

“ Let us have the Siitras and commentary,” he added, “ yo» 
Vaiyasika, must have them at your finger’s end:—come, giv« 
us chapter and verse.” 

A copy of the Vedant Sutras with commentary was instantly' 
brought from the Eoyal library and handed to Vaiyasika, who. 
on opening the book, said, “ The 28th Sutra of the 2nd Sectior 
of the second Chapter reads : ‘Not unreality, because of per- 
ceptionb’ or perhaps apprehension would be a better rendering 
of upalaldhi. This Sutra was intended for the refutation o) 
Buddhistic idealism which denied the reality of the world, aiu] 
which S'ankara thus epitomized*; 

‘In that theory of Vijnana (cognitions or ideas,) all dealing 
‘ with proof and the provable is an internal process hji 
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‘ mean# of images existing in the understanding. Even if 
‘ there were external objects, their proof could not be had 
‘ except by its existing in the understanding. If it be asked, 

‘ how is it knowir that all operations are internal, and that 
‘ external objects have no existence apart from cognitions V 
‘ 'L’he reply is—from sheer impossibility. External objects 
‘ must be comprehended either as atoms, or as their aggregates, 

‘ pillars, &c. Eut there cannot be atoms distinct from pillars, 

‘ &c., for it is impossible there should be cognition of atomic 
‘ appearances. Nor can they be the pillars, their aggregates, 

‘ for it is impossible to regard them as at the same time both 
‘ different from and identical with atoms. * *' * Again ; of the 
‘general apprehensions produced by perception, that which 
‘ becomes especial with reference to individtial objects, such 
‘ as the motion of pillar, the notion of wall, the notion of pot, 

‘ the notion of cloth, is not produced but by peculiarities in the 
‘ notion itself. Hence it must be acknowledged that objects 
‘ are similar to cognitions. And this being acknowledged, the 
‘ theory of real objects is rendered nugatory, because it is con- 
‘ tradictcd by the cognition of their forms. * *1 This is also 
‘ to be regarded in the light of dreams, &c. As dreams, jugglery, 
‘ mirage, fairy tcjwns, become, without the presence of exter- 
‘ mil objects, forms of apprehensions and apprehenders; in the 
‘ same manner may the notions of pillars, &c., come in when 
‘ one is awake, for in either case the notion is the same. If it 
‘ be asked, how a variety of notions is occasioned if there be 
‘ no external olijects ; the answer is, from a variety of fancies. 
‘ There can lie no difficulty in supposing that in this world 
‘ without a beginning fancies and cognitions may have 
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' mutually caused each other’s varieties like seed and*sprout. 

' That the variety in notions is owing to a variety of fancy is 
' evident from positive as well as negative proof. We are both 
‘ agreed that in dreams and other visions there is a variety of 
‘ notions occasioned by fancy even in the absence of external 
‘ objects. Only [we Buddhists maintain the same is also the 
‘ case in the presence of objects] we do not allow a variety 
' of notions occasioned by objects in the absence of fancy. 

‘ Hence there is no real external object.’ 

This, learned Sirs, continued Vaiyasika, was a theory of 
the Buddhists who pronounced the world to be a mere phan¬ 
tom. S'ankara has by no means made an over-statement of 
their doctrine. Their popular books liken the universe to a 
mdyct, a mirage^ a flash of lightning, a frothb They no doubt 
carried the ideal theory further than Berkeley, but substitute 
the word idea for vipmnou, and you put the very words of the 
Christian Bishop into the mouths of those Buddhists. And 
now listen to the masterly way in which our accomplished 
leader demolished the whole of that phantastic argument®. 
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‘ Not miireality; because of perception. It is impossible to 
' maintain that there is no external object. Why ? Because 
‘ of perception. External objects are severally perceived such 
‘ as a pillar, a wall, a pot, a cloth. It is impossible there can 
' be unreality in that which is perceived. As if a man, while 
' enjoying a good dinner, were to say, I am not eating, nor am 
‘ I enjoying it, the saying w^ould not be handsome ; so if, while 
‘ himseif apprehending an object by sensation, a person were 
' to say, I am not apprehending it, nor is there any external 
‘ substance, how could his disclaimer be acceptable ? If it 
‘ be objected, I do not say I do not perceive any object, but 
‘ that I do not perceive any thing besides the perceptio7i. Well, 

' you say this because your mouth is ungoaded, but you do not 
' speak reasonably ; for from ^ the very act of perception, some- 
‘ thing distinct from perceptions must also be apprehended by 
‘ the force of objects. No one indeed perceives that a pillar or 
‘ a wall is a mere perception, but every one perceives it as an 
‘ object of perception* Thus do (idealistic) men, too? 

^ things; for, even while denying external objects, they virtu- 
* ally acknowledge them by avowing that the forms, internally 
apprehended, are like the externals. Partaking of the know- 
‘ ledge of externals, universally prevalent among men, and yet 
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' desirous of denying external objects, they turn them into a 
‘ simile by using the phrase lihe the externals. Otherwise [i.6., 
' if they did not perceive external objects] why should they 
'use the phrase lihe the externals ^ 'No one can say Vishnu 
' Mitra appears like a barren woman’s son. Those therefore 
' who perceive things as they are, should say that the externals 
'themselves appear, not that appearances like externals are 
' seen. Perhaps it will be urged that because of the [antece- 
‘ dent] impossibility of external objects you talk of appearances 
' like externals. This is not a right saying at all, for possi- 
' bility or impossibility is determined by the impulse or non- 
‘ impulse of proof, not the impulse or non-impulse of proof by 
‘ possibility or impossibility. That which is established by 
' perception or any other proof is possible : that which cannot 
‘ be established by any proof is impossible. Now external 
' objects being established, like the spirit itself, by all descrip- 
' tions of proof, why should exceptions be taken to the one, 
' when they are not taken to the other, and the former be pro- 
' nounced impossible ? Nor, again, because cognitions may 
' resemble objects, therefore objects must be negatived; for 
'there could not be such resemblance with objects if there 
' were no objects, and because those objects are externally 
‘ apprehended.’ 

" S'ankaracharya, you will observe, contends that there is 
the same proof for the reality of the external world as there 
is for that of the internal spirit. It is impossible to con¬ 
ceive how learned men could persuade themselves, merely 
on the authority of a few pages of elementary manuals, that 
the ontology of the Vedant was the doctrine of European 
idealism. Our commentator goes on smashing to fragments 
all the idealistic arguments of the Buddhists. He denounces 
the theory that there could be cognition, or any intellectual 
process, without objects to act upon. 'If you say, he continues, 
' that cognitions, being of the nature of light, are self-produced, 
' like a self-shining lamp, without the force of external objects, 
‘ you utter a most unreasonable doctrine that the spirit acts on 
' itself, as if one could say fire burns its own self. But that 
' which every body calls reasonable, the perception of external 
‘ objects by cognitions distinct from themselves, you do not 
' allow. Oh, what great wisdom you show^! ’ 

VO O 
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The«29th Siitra denies that external objects are like dreams 
and visions because the characteristics of the two are different.^ 
And S'ankara thus expounds it: ‘As to what has been said 
by ‘ the denier of external objects that waking sensations of 
‘ pillars, &c., may be caused like the visions of dreams without 
‘ the presence of external objects, the sensations being alike in 
' both cases, we thus reply to it. Waking sensations cannot be 
‘ like visions of dreams, because the two are different. There 
' is a difference between dreaming and waking. What now is 
‘ the difference? We reply, Contradiction and Non-contradic- 
‘ tion. What is perceived in a dream is contradicted by the 
‘ waking conviction, my interview with a great man is untrue, 
‘ there has been no interview with a great man, my mind w^as 
‘ deceived in sleep, hence it is a misapprehension. Jugglery 
‘ and similar appearances are also contradicted in that manner. 
‘ But waking sensations are never contradicted in any state.^ 
The Nepaulese Buddhist, worried by the Bhagavatas, had 
sought refuge in our little circle while the extracts from 
S'ankara were yet being read ; and he was now going to speak 
in defence of his doctrine, when the military musicians com¬ 
menced beating their drums and blowing their trumpets, and 
the European guests, ladies as well as gentlemen, began to 
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dance in front of the bridegroom. The attention of all 
present was thereby concentrated in the middle hall, and our 
philosophical discussion was at once interrupted. A^gamika’s 
simplicity amused us not a little, w'hen, mistaking the company 
for professional dancers, he expressed his indignation at the 
station-doctor, the only European face he could recognize, 
engaging in such a questionable occupation from mere pecu¬ 
niary motives. I told him that the company was not one of 
professional dancers, but of respectable ladies and gentlemen, 
who were expressing their joy on the happy event they had 
come to celebrate, by joining in a dance for the amusement of 
all present. Then, said A'gamika, even Indra’s court could 
not exhibit a scene, so beautiful, and this was not an occasion 
when any argument for Buddhistic idealism can prevail against 
the reasoning of S'ankaracharya. It would certainly be most 
unhandsome at this moment to say we are not perceiving any 
objects by our eyes and eai^s.” 



DIALOGUE VIII 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

The conference we held at the marriage assembly in a corner 
of the Hall was reported to the Rajah by his nephew, who was 
listening with great attention to the arguments adduced on 
both sides. The following day His Highness gave a private 
audience to Vaiyasika, A'gamika, Satyakama, and myself. He 
thanked us all for the interest we took in the happy event of 
his daughter’s marriage. He felt proud, he said, that his 
assembly was graced by such learned men, and that his house 
was the scene of a discussion, in which certain ideas were 
elicited, which he for his part had not met with elsewhere, and 
which might possibly throw new light on the history of Indian 
philosophy. It is a gTeat pity that the Brahma Sutras and 
S'ankara’s commentary are so little known. I liave not met 
with a single pundit, with the exception of the venerated 
Vaiyasika, who was familiar with tlie whole of the S'aririha 
mwiansa bhd^hjja. Vedantic scholars in iny circle profess to 
have read only such manuals as the Vedanta sdra and the 
Paribhdsa. Their acquaintance with the Sutras and commen¬ 
tary never extended beyond the opening section of tlie opening 
chapter. When therefore I first read in a native newspaper 
at Bombay, now more than a quarter of a century ago, 
that Colonel Kennedy had discovered some resemblance between 
the theory of Bishop Berkeley and the Vedantic doctrine, I 
sought for further information from my father’s pundits, but in 
vain. Colonel Kennedy’s idea was lately adopted and enforced 
by the authorities of the Government College at Benares. 1 
then thought it must be substantially correct. You have how¬ 
ever now successfully disproved it, as far as Vyasa’s Vedant 
is concerned. But, Satyakama,, what have you gained by it? 
The disproof of tliat idea does not necessarily throw^ discredit 
on the Vedant, for my friend Vaiytisik'a was no less impatient 
than yourself of the statement, whicli has of late been so widely 
circulated, that the ontology of the Vedant is the doctrine of 
Berkeley.” 

a Ct 
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Satyakdma. —‘‘Please Your Highness, I cannot say^what I 
have gained, or whether I have gained any thing, nor do I know 
that I came with the expectation of gaining any thing besides 
the pleasure of congratulating yon on the happy occasion which 
brought us together. With refei-ence to our conference, the 
right way to look at it is to consider—not if a particular system 
is necessarily overthrown thereby, but if in the course of fair 
discussion, truth of any kind is elicited. If a wrong idea, which 
had been much in vogue of late, has been disproved, it must so 
far be a service to truth. Your Highness will now know how 
to deal with persons that may say in your presence that the 
ontology of the Yedant is the doctrine of Berkeley.” 

JRdjaJi. —“ But will you accept my friend Vaiyasika’s sugges¬ 
tion that the ontology of Buddhism is the doctrine of Berke¬ 
ley? Are you gratified at the idea that Berkeley-is proved a 
Buddhist?” 

Satyahmna ,—“ Certainly not, please Your Highness. I always 
protested against making free with Berkeley’s name in an Indian 
discussion. What he wrote had reference to philosophers that 
lived far away from us. Even Europeans find it difficult to say 
what Berkeley’s opinions were. We cannot expect so to under¬ 
stand them in a hurry as to find analogies between them and 
Indian theories. I did not think it necessary last night , to 
undertake the defence of Berkeley, because I thought his 
reputation for piety and theological orthodoxy was far too well 
established to require any advocacy from myself.” 

Bajdh .—“ Do you think, Vaiyasika, you have gained any 
thing for the Vedant by last night’s conference?” 

Vaiyasika .-—“ Blessings on Your Highness ! I agree with 
Satyakama that if a popular error has been disproved the result 
itself must be a gain to truth, and I must rejoice over it. I 
think also that the Vedant, as inculcated in the Sutras, does 
not involve the doctrine of Mdyd, which some of our S'astras 
condemn as Buddhism in disguise. The erroneous notion, dis¬ 
proved last night, virtually connected the Vedant with the 
doctrine of Mdyd, It is only just to our system that people 
should know it was not originally allied to that theory, and that 
it contended strenuously, against the Buddhists, for the reality 
of external objects. Whether later writers have mixed it up 
with the doctrine of Mdyd, or not, is quite a different ques¬ 
tion.” 

The Chobdar now came in, and, with hands joined, an¬ 
nounced that the Nepaulese Colonel and the Buddhist S'astri 
had come to bid farewell before leaving the station for Calcutta, 
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liA,” said His Highness, into this private-audience 
You will not mind their presence, my learned 
aiu sure the Colonel will be pleased to see you. He 
t interest in philosophical discussions. He has 
3 .Huddhist faith, though by birth a Kshetriya, and a 
h<e S astri, you saw last night, is his domestic priest.” 
oiiel entered the room with his B'astri, and was 
^ received. The Eajah apologized to the B^astri for 
'HLce he had received the night before from the turbu- 
iieAvas, and told him what the nature of our confer-, 
-that some of us were anxious to disclaim the doc- 
ay a, and that therefore Vaiyasika was reading B^an- 

argument against the idealism of Buddhists, 
tve every right, said the Buddhist, to disclaim what 
hold. I will not deny that B'ankara in his commen- 
i 'Vodaiit contends {igainst, what you call, our idealism, 
^iiiuent is virtually shown to be untenable—not only 
L t^dmissions in his commentaries on the Upanishads, 

/ the general reception of our doctrine by all recent 
theVedant.” 

I do not quite understand you. Bo you mean 
iii.tic writers have generally adopted any of your 

—“ I have no doubt they have. In fact all your 
philosophy have taken lessons from us.” 

What lessons? Bpeak mere definitely.” 
s‘^.—“ Blessings without number on Your Highness ! iv ■ 
iixe of Maya and all yotir ideas of MulcU and Nirvdua 
vved from iis. We first taught you to reflect on the 
>f life and transmigration, and to seek for perfect 
> 1 X 1 the bondage of works. Your Highness will allow 
ystem is older than that of Vyasa or Gotama.” 

Of course I must allow that, for the liishis w’ho 
)i:ir schools aimed at the refutation of Buddhism as 
:nr principal objects.” 

1st,— ' I do not know whether they aimed at the refu- 
J^iiddhism. They have certainly done much for the 
ia/i of Buddhismi, for which we must ever be thankful 

-How BO ? You astonish me. Speak more plainly. 

i doctrines one by one whic}) you think we have learnt 

■» i» 

is t .—“ The very doctrine of Maya, of which you were 
before we came.” 
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Eajah .—“ How do you know learnt it from you 

Buddhist .—“Because before the rise of our S akya Muni 
(blessings on him !) 3 ^ou knew nothing but rites and ceremonies^ 
and your sole business was how to fulfil them agreeably to the 
formula of your Vedas. The great objects of your ambition w’ere 
the good things of earth and heaven. For them you worked, 
for them you sacrificed, for them you praj^ed. S akya was the 
first to teach you that the good things of earth and heaven 
were transient and illusory—that the external world by which, 
you were, so fascinated was a phantom, a maya, a mirage, a 
mere flash of lightning. You cannot point to a single sage of 
your school who taught that idea before the age of Buddha.” 

BajaJi .—“ What! not Vas'ishtha, V^almiki, or Vis'wamitra ?” 

Buddhist .—“ It is not for me to say when those Eishis lived, 
or what they taught; but I think I may affirm that none of 
your Eishis can, like our S'akya, be singled out, even in your 
own traditions, as the original teacher of a novel doctrine in 
depreciation of the sensuous and carnal enjoyments promised 
in 3 ^our older Vedas, and certainly no work, written decidedly 
before the age of Buddha, contains any description of the world 
as a mere phantom or mirage.” 

Rajah .—“What do you mean by writings before the age of 
Buddha?” 

Buddhist .—“ The Vedas certainly,—by which I mean, what 
your own writers themselves generally understand by the term, 
the Mantras and Brahmanas. These do not represent the world 
as an illusion, nor direct the mind to an}’' higher aspirations 
than sensuous enjoyments, whether of heaven or of earth.” 

Rajah .—“ What say j^ou of the Upanishads?” 

Buddhist .—“ The term Upanishad, please Your Highness, 
itself a vague designation, cannot mark out a separate division 
of the Vedas. It is applied to certain parts from doctrinal 
considerations. Any thing is called an Upanishad which sets 
forth a certain favourite doctrine—the doctrine of Brahma. 
Hence even the Bhagavad-gita is called an Upanishad. I 
think therefore the authority of the Upanishads, as historical 
guides, cannot be very weighty. A small section might at 
any time have been added to a Veda with a view to set up a 
claim for antiquity in behalf of a favourite doctrine. Such 
claims ought to be received with great suspicion—especially 
when you consider that, in order to recommend their own 
novel doctrines, some of those spurious additions have gone 
the length of slighting the original Vedas themselves, and 
treating them with quite as much contempt as S'akya could 
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ever ha^e poured on them, calling them the repositaries of 
inferior doctrines, and classing them with mere children’s 
books. And if any of the Upanishads bear marks of decided 
antiquity, they do not inculcate the doctrine of mdijd. 

“ That the doctrine of the Brahmins was not originally a 
mdyd vdda is evident from the Vedas themselves— i. e., the 
Mantras and Brahmanas. When, then, was it first taught 
Who introduced it, where, and how ? What is the history of 
this great innovation,—this transition from doctrines purely 
carnal to a denial of the material world ? How came you into 
possession of that which you must aclmowledge you did not 
possess originally, and which is decidedly not a natural develop¬ 
ment of your primitive doctrine of sacrifices and heavenly 
enjoyments? You cannot answer these questions. You 
cannot account for your possession of the doctrince of Maya. 
We can. We tell you that S'akya taught it first—that, reflect¬ 
ing on the vanity of the world, he condemned the whole as a 
shadow without substance, a mdyd, a mirage. His life is the 
best history of the doctrine. While you were scrambling and 
fighting for the pleasures of life, he renounced them all as vain 
and illusory. Myriads were convinced by his precepts and his 
exq^mple. But his party could not ultimately hold their place 
in Hindoostan. They were turned out, but their teaching was 
left as a legacy to their country. You banished them under 
the influence of party-spirit, but nevertheless the watchword 
of your philosophy has since continued to be mdyd.'' 

Bajah .—“ Well, my Buddhist friend—what other stolen 
goods do you find amongst us ?" 

Buddhist .—“ Our doctrine of Nirvdna and nvuhti. It is well 
known that your original Vedas propound to your aspirations 
nothing but the sensuous enjoyments of life, whether in heaven 
or earth,—houses, lands, cattle, and similar things. It is equally 
well known that S'akya Muni taught his disciples to regard 
those very enjoyments as vain, illusory, and fleeting, and to look 
forward to nirvana, or complete release from life and transmi¬ 
gration. Teaching this transcendental doctrine, he exemplified 
it in his life—renouncing his home which was a palace, his 
dignity which was that of a throne, his enjoyments which were 
those of empire and sovereignty. These are facts patent to 
all the world, and you dare not dispute them. Tliey are inter¬ 
woven with the rise and progress of our societ}'—a society 
which now overspreads the greater part of the vast continent 
of Asia. Even children are catechized on the vanity of this 
passing world from the great wall of China to the utmost 
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liouiidary of Ceylon. If now you Hay you krunv tiio same 
doctrine' l)efoi;e tlie l>irth of B'iikya, tlie l)urd(*n of proof ib 
decidedly on you. You are bound i(.) account for (lie wa,y you 
got poBsession of what we asBert, and you cannot tieny, to \m 
a, characteristic tenet of our great corporation. And you tailing 
to prove your acquisition of it from a Jh:alnninical sourccB we 
liold ourselves justified in charging you with borrrming it 
from us, 

‘M repeat, your original Vedas say nothing of the iniseries 
of life and transmigration, or of the necessity of compi(*ie 
escape from the bondage of works. Apavaaga,, nirvana, and 
miikti are words unknown to your Vedas. You will rehn* me 
to your Upanishads. As the burden of prfH)!' is on ymt, 
because tlic doctrine of mukti involves an impaiiiuuai of life, 
not only unknown to your earlier system, but at variance wilb 
its essential doctrines, you must athluce some sirongc'r evi¬ 
dence than the Upanishads, and give a iietbu: account of its 
introduction than is furnished in those writings, laifore yoti 
can justly claim the merit of originating a <loctrioe so forttigri 
to your ancient pliilosopliy, I repeat, tlie testimony of tins 
Upanishads cannot be held satisfactory in a historical rc^search. 
The name Upanishad is arbitrarily applied to works, or ratlier 
tracts, setting forth a favourite doctrine” that of JJralima. 
Such of the Upanishads, again, as cliimc in our tunes and in 
our very words, on the miseries of life, both earthly and 
heavenly, and on the necessity of emancipation, contain refer¬ 
ences to doctrines and ideas so manifestly modepi, tliat tliey 
cannot, consistently with liistorical criticism, lie classed with 
the original Veda in point of antiquity. 

Some of them stand, also, in open rivalry with tlui ftHir 
Vedas which they stigmatize as inferior. This shows tliat 
they are compositions of a much later date, wlien tlut \'e(bis 
had partially lost credit with the learned, probal>ly owing to 
our own forcible denunciations of mere rites and eereinonies. 

“ Please your higlmess, I must crave your indulgent consid¬ 
eration of the points 1 have liad the good fortinuj to advaiici* 
in your presence. 1 think we may fairly claim itui Imnor of 
having, at tlie cost of expatriation, somewliat di\‘(ule.ti thi* 
Brahmiriicar mind from an empty ritual, siaimsl wiih tlie 
blood of helpless animals, and of having taught it the. elenHuils 
of a pliilosophy to whicJi it betakes itscdf to this dny for resi 
and consolation. B ankara nury have argue<l sti^iUigiy againsi 
our denial of the reality of (;xt<;rnal objects, Imi it };> lliat vtU’y 
denial—it is the idea of a mujjd and tlie prospect of mid 
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niriHmaf which at the present moment constitute the hopes, 
and regulate the aspirations of all minds, capable of rising 
above the world and its fascinations.” 

The Nepaulese colonel apprehending that the hortatory 
strain, which the Buddhist had adopted, might be disrespectful 
to the Rajah, here stopped his spiritual guide. Enough, 
said he, enough !—a word to the wise.—You have stated our 
argument, and the Rajah will, no doubt give it a fair consider¬ 
ation.” 

The Colonel, then, after a few minutes of social conversation 
with the Rajah, took leave agreeably to the mode prevalent 
among men of distinction and dignity. 

When the Nepaulese officer had left the room the Rajah 
asked Vaiyasika what he thought of the Buddhist’s charges 
against our philosophy. 

As far, said Vaiyasika, as the doctrine of Maya is concerned, 
I cannot saj^ that the Buddhist’s charge is entirely without 
foundation. Vyasa does not inculcate that doctrine, nor do 
the Upanishads Taitfiriya, Aitareyci and Kertd. Vijnana 
Bhikshu, in his commentary on the Sankhya sfitra (1. 22), only 
does ns justice when he draws a marked distinction between 
the Braiima Sutras and the theory of mdyd. ' There is not a 
‘ single Brahma Sutra, says he, in which our bondage is declar- 
‘ ed to be a mere deception. As to the novel theory of maya, 
^ propounded by persons calling themselves Vedantists, it is 
'only a species of the Vijnana-vada (of Buddhists).’ The 
commentator then quotes the well known passage in the 
Padma-purana in which that theory is called disguised Bud¬ 
dhism, He proceeds to say, ' that theory is not a tenet of the 
' Vedanta, and it must be understood that the doctrine of the 
' newfangled disguised Buddhists, who assert the theory of 
' maya and reduce our bondage to a mere delusion, is in this 
' way refutedb’ ” 
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Rajah. —But is it not singular that learned hhtropeans, 
who have written on our philosophy in ii friendly spirit, should 
not have discovered that the theory of Maya, is not inculcated 
in the Brahma sutras, and that tliey should in reality be com¬ 
plimenting Buddhism by seeking analogies (letween their 
Bishop Berkeley and our Vedanta.” 

Satyakdma .—“ Please Your Highness, tliere were at least two 
Europeans who know liow to distinguisli between Urn original 
Vedant and tlie theory of Maya. Your Highness lias no doulit 
heard that an eminent scholar, Colelirooke liy name, wrote 
digests of the sutras of our s<weral schools for the inhaanation 
of his countryinen. In liis digest of tlie Vedanta, he trjins- 
lated many of Vyaci's aphorisms, inculcating tliat (fod is the 
material cause of the universe, and remarked in conclusion that 
‘the notion that tlie versatile world is an illusion (Maya) ; that 
‘ all which passes to t!ie apprehension of the waking individual 
‘ is but a phantasy, presented to liis imagination, a,nd tiuit 
‘ every sensible thing is unreal and all is visioruiry, (loes not 
‘ appear to be the diictrine of the text of the Vedant. I liave 
‘remarked nothing,’lie added, ‘that countenancajs it in tlie 
‘ Siitras of Vydsciy nor in the gloss of Sankara, but nuich con- 
‘ cerning it in tlie minor eommentaries and elemcmtary 
‘ treatises.’ 

“ This conclusion of Colebrooke proved unsatisfactory to 
Colonel Kennedy, the Ihimbay Officer you have already iVum- 
tioned, who, in a letter to the Koyal Asiatic Socicity, remarke<l : 
‘ I am therefore at a loss to undcu-stand tlie grounds on which 
‘ Mr. Colebrooke, in his essay on this system, has tlius stated : 
“ The succeeding section affirms tfui important ttaiet of the 
“ Vedanta, that tlie Suprcnu* Being is tlie matiunal as widl as 
“ the efficient cause of the universe; it is a proposition dinanly 
“ resulting from the tenor of tlie passages of ili<^ Vedas, and 
“ illustrations and examples adduced.” ‘ h’or tlu^ copy of tlie 
‘ Sutras now liefort^ me is divided in a diflVaamt manma’ from 
‘ the one referr<al to by Mr. (kihdirooke, and 1 luive not l«‘en 
‘able to find in them a. single Sutra wincli, in my oiiinioiD 
‘ would bear sueli a meaning. Jn fiwt, tlie Sanscrit langunj.e* 
‘does not contain any term (a|uivaleiit to tlii* word nuUtor; 
‘and even tlie four principal scliools of Hindu pliilosopliv 
‘ concur in rej(*cting tlie notion of matter wliicli iias invariably 
‘prevailed in liuropeh' 
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Bajah .—“But who was the other European, w^ho, 5^011 9\n,y, 
did not fall into the popular error about the Vedanta ?” 

Satyakama,— ' Sir G. C. Hanghton; who defended Cole- 
brooke and to whom Colonel Kennedy replied saying: ' If there- 
‘ fore, Maya, or illusion, is not the doctrine of the Vedantikas, 
‘ as Sir Q. C. Hanghton maintains, and their belief is that the 
‘ Creator and nature are one, and that he is the efficient and 
‘ material cause of the universe, it must necessarily follow that 
‘ their tenets are precisely the same as those which have been 
‘ held to constitute material pantheism by every writer on phil- 
‘ osophy. But, so far are the Vedantikas from identifying 
‘ God with matter, that they have always denied the existence 
‘ of matter, and maintained that one sole undivided spiritual 
‘ essehce alone exists. For otherwise, he (SirG. Haugh- 

‘ ton) must have perceived that, if the creation is held to be 
‘ material, the identifying the Creator with the creation neces- 
‘ sarily turns the Vedanta system into oneof purematerialismb’” 

Rajah— Well, Vaiyasika, if you maintain that the doctrine 
of roaya is not an original tenet of the Vedant, then you do 
pronounce us guilty of possessing stolen goods.” 

Satyakdma,— ' Not exactly so, please your highness, if I may 
interpose a remark by way of qualifying the verdict. You may 
have, in your possession, goods claimable by Buddhists, but you 
may also on your part ask, wffience did they themselves get 
them ? We have heard of S^akya's teaching certain doctrines, 
but whence did S'akya himself learn them. He was brought 
up under the influence of Brahminism, and if Brahminism has 
taken lessons from his school, it is simply the tutor learning in 
his turn from a smart pupil.” 

Bajah .—“ Speak more plainly, Satyakama. Have we learnt 
from Buddhism any thing which our Vedas and Upanishads do 
not inculcate ?” 

Satyakama .—“ You have just heard Vaiyasika repudiate 
the doctrine of Maya, and refer to certain authorities which 
condemned it as Buddhism in disguise. That is certainly a 
lesson which Brahminical philosophers have taken from S'akya 
Muni. The Upanishads, with perhaps one or two exceptions 
(of which I shall speak presently), taught no such lesson. They 
do not maintain that the world is a mere phantom or shadow, 
a no thing. Most of them on the contrary promise sensuous 
enjoyments both here and hereafter as the rew^ards of knowledge. 
The Taittiriya says repeatedly, ‘ He who knows these great 


1 Ool. Kennedy in Asiatic Journal. 
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‘ smnnmrk^s .»f dosstrinf', thiw explaiimd, will ol.tuin oiTsprin'^ 

‘ rattle. holtiiesK, food, and hf-avrid.' ^i’lu-.sr words form a sort 
ot chorn.s, winch is repealed five or six tinu!,s in the short coiu- 
pjiKs of the lra»-t. The Aifirri/a too contains a similar chonis 
which It repeals at the end of two out of its three sections 
c.illed tlu' rpaiiishad part. • He. knowiiif.' this, went upward 
^ on tlie dissolution of ImkIj, and. atlainiiift all desin-s in that 
iH*av<‘niy wnrl<l, Hu*. Krfia piYanisc^s the 

same ‘ iieaveiily World ' to those who attain kiiowledfte.'' The 
luif/iti, also, to whiidi a diseeminti translator has a.ssigned a 
date jw,steriortolhe Sitnkh.Ya\ isiiuite ignorant, notwithstami- 
inp Its transcendeiilahsin in other respect.s, of the idea l)iatth(> 
world IK a phantom ami a slmdow. 'i he Prus'im says, ‘ he who, 
thus knowiii*^, knows the vital air, will not he wantinf^ in 
‘ oftspriii”, and w*ill li*'iinmortal''.' It certainly does not inoul- 
c.jie the doefriiie ot Maya. The word maya does imi(*ed ixauir in 
this ( paui.shail, hut it is in the sense of a moral turpitude, akin 
to ih celt ami hlisel^ood^ disi|uiilii vin{' men from entering the 
tff hriihiua, iHit in flu* j)luh)soj)l)i<uij H(*nKn of an illnsiion. 
^1 In* suiiH* t |)iiniKliatl niiyHi aino, * all thin and whatever in of 
‘ r«*|ntle in h«*av**ii in j^nbjec^t to Iif«u Dti thon protect iiB, am a 
‘ nu^thi’r pmteiih her Hrais ; ^iv<* uh hIho proapcaaty and know- 
‘ loiige*. llie Ih'u myn, * p<»rfonniiifi; tiniy in thin world, one 
is to tiosiro a !ii<* oi a hundred yt^arn”/ and adds notion^ an to 
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the unw3alifcy of the world. Nor has the Mdndukya, not with¬ 
standing the grand Kdrika which Gandapada has made on it> 
any thing to say against the reality of the external. It pro¬ 
mises the attainment of all desires, and of pre-e7mnence, with a 
learned progeny, as the rewards of knowledge^ The Brihadd- 
rcmyalca and Chhandogya, both a good deal larger than the 
tracts already named, are also silent on the subject of Maya, 
or illusion. They say nothing about the unreality of the world. 
The Brihaddranyaka says, he who knows thus, heco^nes a 
god, and attains heaven. The ignorant, departing from this 
world, becomes slaves, the knowers, Brahmins*. The Chhdn^ 
dogya assures to those who understand its mysteries, a heroic 
progeny, and heavenly enjoyments, as well as a life of sixteen 
hundred years, together with the free choice of any pleasures 
for which they may have a taste, whether it be for those of 
food and drink, or of perfumery, or of music, or whether it be 
for objects of filial, fraternal, or conjugal affection®. The Mimp 
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daka is more sparing in its promises of sensuous enjoj^ments, 
but it does not decidedly countenance the theory of Maya, and 
as this is the Upanishad which passes a sweeping censure on 
the Vedas, calling all four (to use the Buddhist S'^astri’s words) 
the repositaries of inferior doctrines, and placing them in the 
same category with grammars and children’s manuals,—it 
would hardly be correct chronologically to class it among books 
whose short-comings it professes to supply. It would almost 
be a contradiction in terms to say that the Mundaka is a section 
of the Atharva-veda, which it condemns, along with the others, 
as inferior science. And if it must be referred to a post Vedic 
age, it would be dif&cult to affirm that it was composed before 
the age of Buddha. But even the Mundaka says nothing 
directly of Maya, though it marks a iDeriod, still riper than that 
of any other Upanishad above named, and still further removed 
from the date of the original Vedas. It boldly condemns sacri¬ 
ficial rites with their eighteen members as vain and futile, and 
affixes the stigma of folly to those who perform or rely on them^ 
But it does not plainly say that the world is a phantom, or a 
shadow without substance.” , ‘ 
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liujaK —“ Blit the Biulclhht B'astii seemed to admit that 
soiue of the Upauishads did affirm the doctrme of maya—ouly 
he would not allow their existence in the Yedie period. He 
likewise claimed the doctrine of Nirvana or mukti as Buddhistic 
property.”^ 

Hatijakama.— ' 1 cannot say that he lias a right to claim the 
doctrine of mukti as the peculiar property of his sect, though 
the formation of a distinct school, fearlessly inculcating the 
necessity of Nirvana and mukti, in open opposition to sacrificial 
rites and ceremonies, was perhaps an unprompted act of S'akya. 
The Brahmins liad long been panting for some reward more 
permanent than than the terminable enjoyment of heaven. In 
some of the Upanishads, the Brihadaranyaka and the Ghhau- 
dogya for instance, we see the commencement of a notion, 
that those who attain to the knowledge of their mysterious 
teaching do not rewlnc agaitd, which B'ankara understands to 
imply a release from the necessity of transmigration. 1 do not 
see any trace of this notion in the Taittiriya, Aitireya, Man- 
dukyd, Fntdnu or Kcnu. 'J’hose were probably the productions 
of an anterior age, when the Brahmins had only begun to 
identify the Creator with the creation, and when their pan¬ 
theism had not yet got to its maturity. The notion of a release 
from life and birth had not attained any thing like the vigor of 
age in the JJrihadanoiyaka and (Jhhdndogya either, for while 
the. conception of sensuous enjoyments, as the rewards of 
knowledge, is constantly met with, that of a freedom from 
transmigration is but rarely found. Nor can the former be said 
to occupy its natural place in the midst of boons, not only de¬ 
scribed in the language of voluptuaries, but also sometimes 
opposed to all ideas of decency*. One of the Upanishads, again, 
in which this crude notion of release from the necessity of trans¬ 
migration is found, si)eaks ol’ ‘ Krishna, son of Devaki,’ receiv¬ 
ing a certain lesson from Chora, soir of Augiras. T’he name, 
Krishna, was not itself unknow-n in the Vedic period, but the 
‘ son of Devaki ’ was a character of a later date. If then the 
passage be accepted as genuine, it must militate very much 
against the antiquity of the Chhandogya. If, on the other 
hand, the idea of an interpolation be admitted, I do not see any 
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reason for not extending it to a few more isolated passag<is, prom¬ 
ising freedom from sensuous existence,—a notion not less at 
variance with other Vedic promises than is the appellative Beva- 
kiputm with the ordinary rule of Vedic patronymics. 

The transcendental idea of emancipation has a more definite 
form in the i/wadafcaand the Katha, but these are Upanishads 
which, for reasons already mentioned, we may fairly assign to 
a much later,^ probably a post-Buddhistic, age. And it is only 
in the 8'wetaJioatara that we see the notion in its full grown 
shape, and it was perhaps this very Upanishad which the Bud¬ 
dhist had in his mind, when he made the admission to which 
your highness refers. There we have the theory of may a, 
and we hear of God as its projector in the sense of a juggler^ 
There, too, we have the doctrine of mukti, or release from 
transmigration and bondage. But, as the Buddhist contended 
not unreasonably, there we also see evident marks of a still 
more advanced era in the history of Brahminical philosophy, 
and it would only harmonize the better with ascertained facts 
to ascribe its origin, or at least its recasting, to a period after 
the rise of Buddha,” 

Eajah .—‘^But what evident marks of a still more advanced 
age do you detect in it ? The simple doctrine of Maya cannot 
be held as such, for we have not conceded the Buddhist^s claim 
that his sect originated it, albeit some of our own writers have 
called it Buddhism in disguise.” 

Satijalidma .—As we are considering the Buddhist’s charges 
against Brahminism, it would certainly be unfair to call the 
S'wetds^watara a post-Buddhistic work, merely because it incul¬ 
cates the doctrine of maya. But I think I can adduce at least 
two or three independent reasons for assigning it to an age 
much riper than the Vedic period. It appears to be a sort of 
S^aim Upanishad. It sets forth the glory of Siva. It speaks 
of MahesVara, ‘ the supreme among gods,’ as the ' adorable 
Lord of the world®.’ The words Eudra, Is'ana, Kara, Bhava, 
which are all proper names of S'iva, are interspersed in the 
tract as designations of the Supreme Being, When five or six 
of the characteristic names of S'iva are repeatedly found, in a 
small tract of a hundred and twelve slokas, as appellatives of 
the Creator, the fact may be considered conclusive proof of its 
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fabricat»n by a modern S'aiva band. The supreme being, 
luKlra, IS again accosted as Girisanta and Giritra, or protector 
of tm mountain, holding an arrow in his hand. He has a 8'iv.A, 
or Atfhora —as his body personified, in the sense of a female 
emanation. These are descriptions which can only become 
intelligible^ by a reference to the legendary acts of S'iva, 
recounted in the Itihases and Purauas. There we have S'iva) 
the lord of Kailasa and Himalaya, armed with the bow Piriaka, 
and having, as a wife, Parvati, otherwise called Siva, originally 
an emanation from himself. The conception of S'iva and S'iva 
in later mythology is the very conception of the Supreme Being 
and ShvA, of Mahes'wara and Prakriti or Maya*, contained in the 
Sv'ctas'umtara. 

“ My next reason is that Kapila, the author of the Sankyha, 
and his system the Sankhya Yoga, are mentioned and lauded, 
and several terms are used which are peculiar to that system, 
such as pra,dhdna, prakriti, sdkshi, together with something 
like a description of two eternal principles, which the modern 
lV)llowei'R of the Sankhya are fond of quoting to this day in 
defence of their theory. This may be considered indisputable 
proof ()f the tract being a post-Sankhya, and therefore a post- 
Buddhist, Upanishad. And I may add in further confirmation 
of this view that the S'wetas'watara speaks of the creation of 
Brahmi., and the production of the Veda through him under 
the agency of the Supreme Being*, a legend of which no other 
Upanishad makes any mention, and which decidedly belongs 
to the later mythological period of the Puranas. 

“ Again atheistic speculations, deliberately attributing the 
production of the universe to other causes than the Supreme 
Being, were unknown in the Vedic period, and are clearly post 
Buddhistic in point of date. The S'wetas'watara, however, 
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addresses itself to a community in which such infideUspecula- 
tions had already gained currency. It starts with the ques¬ 
tions, * Is Brahma the cause ? Whence are we produced ? Is 
‘ time, nature (swabhava), or succession of works, or chance, 
^ or the elements, or Purusha, the caused’ ” Now most of these 
hypothetical causes of the universe were originally inculcated 
in Buddhistic schools, though they may have been afterwards 
countenanced by Brahminical atheists. Several Buddhistic 
schools were in fact designated by terms which were derived 
from some of those very theories- We have the Swabhanica'R 
from SwabJidiKi, or nature, to which they attributed the origin 
of all things. We have the Kdrmikas from Karma, or works, 
which they considered as one of the causes, at least, of the 
universe. We have also those who contended that the con¬ 
junction of the material elements is sufficient of itself to pro¬ 
duce intelligence, just as the intermixture of fermenting drugs 
begets the power of intoxication^. The Swetaswatara must be 
glancing at those infidels when it proposes to refute the theories 
just mentioned, and especially when it adds afterwards, ‘ Some 
wise men talk of Nature (Swabhdva), others of time^.’ We 
have heard of no infidels in the Pre-buddhistic period attribut¬ 
ing the creation of the universe to the sole operation of Nature 
or time, or the conjunction of the material elements, although 
we find some such doctrine reproduced in the Sankhya. It 
would certainly be the very extreme of sdhasa> (boldness) to 
deny under these circumstances that the Swetaswatara was 
written after the rise of Buddha. 

‘‘ Your highness will observe that the doctrine of Maya is 
definitely inculcated only in the Sivetasioatara Upanishad, and 
that appears to be B^post Buddhistic work. There can be no 
absurdity in attributing the eventual reception of that theory 
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by the Brahmins to the influence of S'akya’s teaching. As to 
the idea of inukti or emancipation, the Brahmins had cer¬ 
tainly been pondering it for some time before the rise of 
Buddhism. It was probably they themselves who instilled it 
into the mind of S'akya. It was perhaps their own aspirations 
after something better than the degrading pleasures of Indra’s 
.territories, that first suggested the futility of rites and cere¬ 
monies to the fertile imagination of the young prince of Kapi- 
lawastu. But it was the prince himself who appears to have 
imparted a coherent shape to the doctrine, which in some of 
the Pre-buddhistic Upanishads appears in a chaotic state of 
disconnected fragments, not unfrequently by the side of the 
very contrary idea of sensuous enjoyments. Sakya appears to 
have first separated the two by contending that rites and 
ceremonies do not contribute to our highest good, and that it 
was nirvana alone which could secure our final escape from the 
miseries of sensuous life. In Post-buddhistic writings' the 
notion of emancipation which pervades the philosophy of the 
Nyaya, the Sankhya, and the Vedant, a^Dpears in a consistent 
form as distinct from that of heavenly enjoyment. Sivarga 
and are always contrasted. The Buddhists therefore 

have some right to sa)' you have received lessons from them, 
though their own leader was originally your own pupil, indoc¬ 
trinated in early life by your predecessors in the faith.” 

Bajah. —“But does not the disproof of the Maya-vada 
acquit the Vedantist of the charge maater-atheUt 

Satyahdma.—“ If it acquit the Vedantist of that charge,jt 
arraigns him at once on another. Reverting to the text, all 
this is God, how can we acquit him of the charge of deifying 
every material thing, that is to say of teaching a system of 
gross pantheism ? Since the theory of Maya, which was his 
only defence against this latter charge, must as a plain matter 
of fact be separated from the Vedanta, I do not see how 
Colonel Kennedy’s hypothetical inference can be denied. ” 

Bajah. —“ 'Whatever Colonel Kennedy’s view of the discussion 
might have been, a single text, approvingly cited by the com¬ 
mentator, cannot decide such a_ weighty question. All that 
you may be allowed to saj’^ is, what Vaiyasika himself 
contends for, that Vyasa and Sankara were not idealists. But 
you have not proved that they really taught material pan¬ 
theism.” 

Satyahdma.—“ Your highness is quite right in saying that 
this is a question which cannot be decided by a single text, 
however pointed; I mean, if yoxi concede that the Vedas and the 
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Slitras are, in some respects at least, human comp^)sitions. 
For if you adhere unflinchingly to the story of Brahma’s 
breathing the Vedas out, whole and entire, then even a single 
text ought to decide the question however weighty. ^ Still I 
will not press that point for the present, but, treating the 
Vedas and the Sdtras as human compositions, will make 
such allowances as the rules of liberal criticism may call for, 
A single isolated passage may be explained away in such a 
case. The general tenor of the work must afford the ke,y to 
the interpretation of detached texts. 

May we then, wnth your highness’s permission, review the 
general tenor of the siitras of Vyasa with reference to the rela¬ 
tion which Brahma bears to the world *? [The Eajah nodded, 
and Satyakama continued.] Professing to deduce his system 
from a critical examination of the texts of the Vedas, Vyasa 
commences his work by assailing the Sankhya, and denounces 
Kapila’s theory on the origin of the Universe. He prosecutes 
this aggressive war against Kapila, by appeals to the Vedas, 
almost throughout the whole of the first chapter. He labours 
to show that the dogmas of his antagonists are contradicted by 
express passages of the Upanishads, and that the texts on 
which they rely may be otherwise explained. In the course of 
this war on the Sankhya, he takes occasion to declare that 
wherever the Vedas speak of any substance, as a cause of the 
universe, they can mean no other than the one Supreme Intel¬ 
ligence which prevades all space, and which will eventually 
be the receptacle of all things. He says the purusha (soul) ifi 
the sim, the purusha in the eye, the little purusha no bigger than 
a ihumh, the purusha of the measure of a span, the ether in the 
heart, all these personifications, set forth in the Upanishads, are 
no other than the supreme Brahma who is without a second. 
So likewise the passages which speak of certain inanimate 
things as the primary element, e.g., food, air, breath of life, 
light, ether, are referred to Brahma. If it be asked what right 
the author had to identify those descriptions with Brahma, the 
commentator reminds you of the great charter of Pantheism, 
the text, All this is Brahma, Vyasa does not however say, 
except by implication, that the w^orld is identical with Brahma, 
or that Brahma is Prahriti, nature, or snhsfance of the universe, 
before the 23rc7 siitra of the Ath Pada of the 1st chapter.” 

Bajah. —But does he, in the earlier portion of his w^ork, 
say by implication that the w^orld is identical with Brahma ?” ' 

The idea is undoubtedly found, said Satyakama, in the 
following siitras: ^Because of resolution or absorption into 
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‘ the spirit.’ (I. i. 9.) * It (the Veda) declares its (the world’s) 

‘ assimilation into Him.” (I. i. 19.) ‘ He is the Eater, because 

' he takes into Himself moveables and immoveables.’ (I. ii. 9.) 
* Because it is distinguished as the place to be approached by 
‘ the emancipated.’ (I. hi. 2.) ‘ It (the Sankhya) is not true, 

' it is disproved, because of observation.’ I. i, 5. ‘ From desire, 

‘ too, there is no room for the Sankhya inference^’ I. i. 18. 
The two Sutras, last mentioned, evidently refer to texts in 
which the Supreme Being is represented as desirous of multi¬ 
plying himself by the process of creation. 

I, of course, continued Satyakama, make use of Sankara’s 
authorized gloss in interpreting the above siitras, but I am not 
confounding the commentator’s deductions with the author’s 
language. The light which the commentator throws on the 
Sutras must be accepted, but it would be quite unphilosophical 
to attribute to the author of the Sutras all that the fertile mind 
of his commentator has imagined. Were I to consider every 
sentence of S^ankara to be an exact index of Vyasa’s mind, I 
could recognize many more decided instances of his pantheism 
before coming to the 23rd siitra I. iv. But it is at that siitra 
that the author commences a series of aphorisms, unhesitat¬ 
ingly pronouncing Grod to be the material cause of the world.” 

Rajah .—Do you mean to say that S^ankara’s commentary 
contains any misconception of Vyasa’s teaching ?” 

Satyakama .—I do not exactly mean that, Mt I do not wish 
to lose sight of the distinction between the author and his 
commentator.” ‘ 

Rajah .—“What do you say, Vaiyasika, to this?” 

Vaiydsika .—“As Satyakama has not charged the com¬ 
mentator with misrepresenting the author’s views, I do not 
wish to say anything.” 

Rajah .—“ What authority then do you attach to S^ankara’s 
commentary?” 

Vaiyasika—'' S^ankara deserves all credit for learning, 
honesty, and clearness of mind. He at once gets at the mind 
of his author, and expounds the meaning plainly and fully. I 
cannot conceive the possibility of his misapprehending a single 
expression of Vyasa,—nor can I imagine it to be within 
the range of a mortal’s capacity to add to or subtract from 
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what B^ankara has fc^aid. To say less would involve % sacri¬ 
fice of fulness. To say more would be incurring prolixity. 
There is nothing redundant in his commentary, nor any thing 
defective. You cannot improve it by adding or curtailing. 
Still S^inkara was not a Rislii. The author of the S^ankara’ 
digvijaya has indeed represented him as an incarnation of B^iva^ 
but we have not received that story in any other light than that 
of a complimentary tribute for his successful refutation of Bud¬ 
dhism. We cannot say he was essentially infallible. Vyasa 
was a Rishi. He was essentially infallible, for Rishis cannot 
err.’' 

Satyakmm. —“ Have not different Rishis,—Gotama, Kapila, 
Vyasa,—taught mutually conflicting doctrines ? Are we then 
still to suppose them all to be infallible T\ 

Baja. —‘‘ But a learned writer has suggested that their dif¬ 
ferences are capable of being reconciled^” 

Vaiyasika .—'' Without waiting for Satyakama’s reply, I shall 
at once admit that the differences are not capable of being 
reconciled. At least S'ankaracharya did not think they were. 
He not only condemns the opinions of the Ny4ya and the 
Sankhya on the origin of the universe, but he brands *their 
authors as discordant heretics^. There is certainly no reason 
for saying that Gotama lays greater stress on sensation than 


2 ‘‘ Assuming, each of them implicitly, the truth of the Vedas, and proceeding 
to give, on that foundation, a comprehensive view of the totality of things, the 
three systems differ in their point of vieiv. To illustrate this, suppose that three 
men in succession take up a cylindrical ruler; the one, viewing it with its end to¬ 
wards his eye, sees a circle ; the second, viewing it upright before his eye, sees a 
parallelogram; the third, viewing it in a direction slanting away in front of his 
eye, sees a frustum of a cone. These three views are different, but no wise irre¬ 
concilable. So far are they from being irreconcilable, that it might be argued 
that all of them must be accepted in succession, before any adequate concex:)tioii 
of the form of the ruler can be arrived at. Now, in somewhat such a way, the 
three Hindu systems difier mainly in their severally regarding the universe from 
different points of view,—^viz., as it stands in relation severally to sensation^ emo- 
tiont and intellection, —The Naiydyika, founding on the fact that we have various 
sensations^ enquires what and how many are the channels through which such 
varied knowledge flows in. The SdnWiya^ struck with the fact that we have emo¬ 
tions^ —^with an eye to the question whence our impressions come,—enquires their 
quality. The VeddJitin, rising above the question as to what is pleasing, displeas¬ 
ing, or indifferent, asks simxfly, what is, and what is not.'" — Ballantyne's Prize 
Jdssayi pp. mi, xvii. 

®<Tt^cf3:ro7r i 
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Kapila, mr that Kapila speaks more of emotions than Grotama. 
Nor can it be urged that the authors of the Nyaya and the 
Sankhya undertook to teach their systems on the foundation of 
the Vedas. The fact of their differences is certainly a difficulty 
with us, but still we hold that Eishis are infallible. We are not 
bound to receive their teaching if it be opposed to the Veda, 
but we must not be wanting in reverence to their memory. But 
why do you press on our attention a point which we confess is 
attended with some difficulty, and which is irrelevant to our 
present discussion? Go on with your review of the Vedant 
teaching.”^ 

Satj/akama .—“ Well then, with reference to Siitra 23. iv. I., 
it runs thush—" He is also iwakriti (the substance of the world) 
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‘ becauHe Llui Question and Example miuire it.' Wai^am ex- 
pouiulH the aphorism tlins; * It has already been said tiiat as 

* inquiry into duty ib necessary lor prosperity, so <‘!njiur\ 
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^into Sralima is also necessary for emancipation. Brahma 
‘ again has been defined as He ‘ from whom are the production, 
' &c., of this.’ But that definition is equally applicable [both 
* to material and efficient causes] to the substance, such as the 
' clay and gold are in the case of the Jar and necklace, and to 
^ the agent such as the potter and the goldsmith. Hence the 
‘ doubt, of loJiat Tcind is the causality of Brahma? Here it 
‘ might appear that He is only the efficient cause. Why ? 
‘ Because we hear of observation preceding tlie agency. The 
^ agency of Brahma is indeed found preceded by observation, in 
‘ the foilowing texts. ^ He observed. He created the vital air.’ 
‘ Now agency with observation is seen only in efficient causes 
‘ such as potters and others. Therefore it is proper to under- 
‘ stand the causality of Grod as simply that of an agent. The 
‘ universe, again, as a work, is composed of parts, inanimate, 
‘ impure. Its cause must likewise be of the same kind, for 
‘ cause and effect are homogeneous. But Brahma does not 
‘ answer to this description ; witness the texts, ^ without parts, 
‘ without work, quiet, unblemished, unstained.’ In fine, a 
‘ material cause, different from Brahma, and possessed of 
' impurity and similar qualities,—such a cause as is set forth in 
^ the smritiy —should be looked for ; and as to tiie text declaring 
‘ the causality of Brahma, it would be quite sufficient to con- 
‘ sider Him as the efficient agent (aloneh To this argument, 
(continues S^ankara) we reply: Brahma is to be understood as 
‘ the PraJcriti, the substance or material, and also the efficient 
^ cause. Not simply the efficient cause. Why ? Because the 
‘ congruity of the question and example requires it. This is 
‘ the question, ‘ Did you ask him for the doctrine by which that 
which is unheard becomes heard, that which is unthought of 
becomes thought of, that which is unknown becomes known *?' 
' Herein it was understood that by the knowledge of one, all 
' others, though unknown, become known. Now it is by the 
' knowledge of the material cause, that every thing else is 
‘ known, because the material cause is inseparable from the 
' effect. But the efficient cause is not inseparable from the 
‘ effect, because a difference between the architect and the 
‘ edifice is seen in the world. This, again, is the example,— 
“ As 0 beloved! by means of one clod of earth every earthy form 
“ is known, it being in truth only earth, though called, in words, 
“ % modification.’ Thus is the material cause set forth in the 
‘ Vedas. Also, ' as by means of one magnet, every [magnet- 
“ ized] iron becomes known, and as by means of one nail- 
‘‘ clipper, every black iron is known.’ So also elsewhere, * What 
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“ is that, Bir, whtcli being knnwn, all this hceonx's known?' 
“ on this question the exiinipk* is; ‘ as in tlie eai'tli !ierl)B an* 
“ pi-oduced.’ ‘ The Bpirit being seen, heard, thought of, known, 
“ all this k known,’—on tliis (juestion the exalnpI<^ is, ‘ as fine 
“ cannot take liold of the external sound of a drum that is lieaten, 
“ but by taking up the beaten drum itself, the sound of th<( 
“ stroke is also taken up,’ Thus in evfu-y \'‘(fdant text bearing 
‘ on the point, the (luestion and examp'h; are to lie known as 
‘ proving material causality. Again, in the sfintence, ‘ i'’rom 
‘ whom all these creatures proceed,’-—/Vvon whim is in the abln- 
‘ tive. case ; hence since it refers especially to the makfir’s 
‘ material, it must be expressive tif the material eause. His 
‘ efficient causality is to be deduced from the want of any other 
‘ agent. As in the world, the matfU'ial causes, sucli as earth 
‘ and gold, need the working of potters, gohlsmitlis, and othf'f 
‘ agents, not so does the material cause Brahma need auotlu'r 
‘ agent, for liefore the creatifin w'e learn there, was one only 
‘ without a second. The want of another agent is also deducible 
‘ from the congruity of the (luestion and example, for if there 
‘ were another agent, separable from the material, then by means 
‘ of one thing every thing else could not be known, and the 
‘ question and example would become incongruous. Hence 
‘ from the want of another agent, is deduced the spirit’s agency, 
‘ and from the want of another substance his material causality.' 

“The next Butra (‘24th) confirms the above view. ‘ b'rom 
‘ the doctrine of his desire too.’ S'ankara tlius expfsmds if. 
‘ The doctrine of desire, too, demonstrates tlie spirit’s (iffic.iency 
‘and material causality. ‘He desired, ltd me Ifccome man), 
“ let me be born.’ Also ‘ He saw A'C.’ ‘ Herf; from the indc- 

‘ pendent action preceded by desire Ire is inferred as the atitor : 
‘ from the words ‘ let me become many,' because of individual 
‘ souls being the objects of the thought or intention of multi- 
‘ plication, he is inferred to be the substance or nmterial cause 
‘ alsob’ The founder of the Vedanta School goes on urging the 
same doctrine. ‘ Because the two processes [of springing frofii 
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' and being resolved into] are both manifestly spoken of in the 
' Vedas'?’ S'ankara explains it thus : * This is the exposition of 
‘ the state oiprakritL Hence too is Brahma the material cause, 
' for the Vedas, manifestly taking Brahma to be the only cause, 
' speak of production and absorption. ‘ All these elements pro- 
‘ ceed from e|;her and are resolved into ether.’ That from which 
^ any thing proceeds and into which it is resolved is called the 
‘ material cause—as the earth is of rice and wheat. By the use 
‘ of the word ' manifest,’ too, he shows that the words ‘ from 
‘ ether ’ exclude the supposition of any other material. Nor is 
‘ the resolution of an effect ever seen to be into any other than 
' the material cause.’ Again, says Vyasa, ' Because of his 
‘ creating himself—by mutation.’ S^ankara thus expounds it: 

' Hence too is Brahma the material cause—for with reference 
' to his operation, it is said ' He himself created himself ’— 
' thereby indicating that he was both the agent and the 
' object of the creation—' himself ’ signifying the object—' he 
' himself created ’ signifying the agent. But now how can one, 

‘ already held to be the Maker, be again represented as an 
' object, heing made I We reply, by Mutation. The spirit, 
' before proved to be existent, altered himself, by a particular 
' modification. It is by particular modifications that the muta- 
' tion of materials like earth and other things is found. The 
‘ specification, too, of ' He himself ’ excludes the supposition of 
‘ another agent^.’ Vyasa continues : ' He is also sung as the 
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‘ womb^’ S'ankara explains it thus—‘ Hence also is ^Brahma 
‘ the material cause, for the expression ‘ Brahma is the womb' 

‘ is read in the Vedant, thus ‘ the Lord, the creative soul, Ib'aluna, 
“ is the womb,’ also, ‘ the self-restrained see the womb ol tJie 
‘ creation.’ The woml) is popularly understood to be tlie inate- 
‘ rial cause—thus the earth is the womb of herbs and trees. 
The fourth section, and consequently the first chapter, <;on- 
cludes with the aphorism, ‘ Hereby all (hostile toiuits) are i e- 


“ The above extracts, contiiuied SatyakAina, prove Unit ac¬ 
cording to the teaching of Vydsa and S^inkara the substance 
material of the universe is God, and that tire world is only a, 
developiiient of .Him. Such a view oi Hrahma s ndation to the* 
world could not but be startling. Many W(*n^ tlu^ ()bj(n*tU)ns 
preferred by tlie followers of the Saukhya* ami Nyaya, \Nln(di 
S^ankariichiirya cited and answered. I cannot say he has 
fairly met them,—but let us now review that discussion. ^ 
Objection^.—^ Brahma is not tlie material cause for ‘ this has 
^ a characteristic difference, and so also the * Veda says. This 
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is Vvasa’s epitome of liis adversaries’ sayings. S'ankara 
thus expounds it. ‘The objection, raised on aiithority of 
‘ the Smriti against Brahma’s substantial and e&cient causality 
‘ has been refuted ; that founded on argumentation is now being 
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‘ disDGsed of. It may be asked bow could there be room for 
‘ ar^mentation on a point settled by the S'astra May “ot the 
‘ S'astra be an independent authority in the case of Brahma, as 
< ft is in the case of Dharma ? But then it would be a question 
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‘ of practice, whereas Brahma is a demonstrable substance. 

' Heiice^fiirther evidence is admissible. And so he anticipates 
' the logical objection, ' This has a characteristic diflerence, dx*.’ 
You say that the sentient Brahma, the cause of the world, is 
also Hb praJcriti, This is not congruous. Why? because of the 
‘ characteristic difference between this, the fabric, and its sub- 
' stance. This world, which you would describe as a production 
‘ of Brahma, is of a different character from Him, being per- 
‘ ceived to be non-sentient, impure. And Brahma is declared 
' to be of a different character from the world, Le,, sentient 
' and pure. The relation of material and fabric is never seen 
‘ where there is characteristic difference; for neckchains and 
‘ other golden fabrics cannot have earth for their material, nor 
‘ earthen pots, gold. Earthen fabrics are made only of earth, 
‘ and golden of gold. So this world, too, being connected with 
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‘ pleasure, pain, and delusion, must be the production ot a non- 
‘ sentient cause, also connected with pleasure, pam, and delu- 
‘ sion and not of Brahma, which is of a different character. 

‘ That Brahma has a characteristic difference is evident from 
‘ our observation of the world’s being non-sentient and impure. 

‘ This world is indeed impure, because, being a compound of 
‘ pleasure, pain, and delusion, it is a cause of delight, sorrow, 

‘ and <nief, and because it consists of the opposite varieties of 
‘ heaven and hell. And it is non-sentient, for we see that it 
‘ serves the sentient as an object or an instrument. But there 
‘ cannot be the relation of server and served where there is 
‘ equality. Nor can two lamps serve each other. But cannot 
‘ the sentient too serve as the object and instrument of 
‘ the enjoyer, after the manner of master and servant ? No ! for 
‘ even as regards master and servant, it is the non-sentient part 
‘ that serves the sentient. That which is the attribute of one 
‘ that is sentient, such as the understanding, itself non-sentipt, 

' does service to another that is sentient, but the sentient 
‘ hiinself does neither service nor damage to another sentient. 

‘ Sentient actors have no superior. Thus do the followers of 
‘ the Sankhya believe. Therefore object and instrument are 
‘ non-sentient. Nor is there any sign of sentiency in wood and 
‘ earth, and this distinction between the sentient and non- 
‘ sentient is notorious in the world. Therefore because of its 
‘ characteristic difference from Brahma, this world cannot have 
‘ him for its material. Perhaps some one will say, ‘ since 
“ the Vedas declare that the world has a sentient being 
“ for its material, I shall for that very reason hold the world to 
“ be sentient, because the quality of the material follows in the 
“ fabric. Its sentiency may be latent owing to some especial 
“ modification. As in souls, obviously sentient, sentiency does 
“ not properly appear in the state of sleep or trance, so the 
“ sentiency of wood and earth may also be only latent. Because 
“ also of this difference of manifestation and non-manifesta- 
“ tion, and of colour and no colour, notwithstanding that 
“ sentiency is common to objects and instruments and to 
“ spirits, the predominant quality is not affected. As also flesh, 
“ ^uce,’and rice, though all of one common element, earth, 
“ are still subservient to each other, because of them several 
“ distinctions, so also here. Therefore the known distinction 
“ is not affected.’ It is with difficulty that this person explains 
“ away the characteristic difference^ between sentiency and 
“ non-sentiency, but he cannot explain away the characteristic 
“ difference between purity and impurity. Nor can he really 
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' explain away the other either, and therefore it is added 
‘ [by Vyasa in his summary of the Sankhya objection,] ‘ And 
'so also the Veda.' This sentiency of all things, which is 
' not held among men, is a mere hypothetical deduction 
‘ from the Vedic teaching of a sentient material cause, 

' depending solely on that teaching. But it is negatived 
'by Vedic teaching itself, for the Veda also inculcates 
'that (characteristic difference). 'And so'—the Veda itself 
' expresses the characteristic difference—thus, ' Knowledge 
‘ and ignorance ’—teaching thereby that some part being 
' non-sentient, the non-sentient world is characteristically 
‘ different from the sentient Brahma. But do not some texts 
' inculcate the sentiency of the elements and organs, (other- 
‘wise) considered non-sentient? thus, ' the earth spake, the 
‘waters spake,' and, 'that light saw, those waters saw/ 

' These texts teach that the elements are sentient. So 
' do others about the organs, thus, ' these my vital airs 
' contending for superioritys went to Brahma,'—also, ' they 
' said, do thou sing us.’ To this the objector replies, (as Vyasa 
‘ represents him in the next Sutra IT. i. 5.) ' But that is 
‘ proved to be a mere personification, both by the distinction and 
' the usage.' S'ankara again thus expounds Vyasa's curt repre- 
' sentation of his adversary's rejoinder : 'The word hut con- 
' tradicts the previous supposition. From texts such as ' the 
' earth spake,' one cannot suppose that the elements and 
' organs are sentient, because it is a mere personification. 

' Sentient gods, imagined as personifications of earth and other 
' elements, and of speech and other organs, are described as 
' speaking and discoursing, which are acts of sentient beings ; 

' not that elements and organs speak. "Why ? because there is 
' the distinction and the usage. A distinction has been before 
' established between enjoyers and elements and organs, 

' marking the division between sentient and non-sentient. 

' That would not consort with the notion of every thing being 
' sentient. Moreover in the KausMtaM, the vital airs are 
' distinguished by the word gods in order to show that the 
'sentient divinities which direct them, are meant, and not 
' the mere organs themselves, thus these my gods contending 
‘ for superiority,' and, ‘ these gods know the supreme felicit)" 
' to be in the vital air.’ And in the figurative language of the 
' Mantras, as well as in the Itihasas and Piiranas, there are 
' every where personifications of sentient gods introduced. 
' Again, texts, such as ‘ Agiii becoming speech, entered the 
'mouth,' exhibit gods personifying the organs. In the con- 
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‘ text of the passage about vital airs, also, we have, they, 
‘ the vital airs, went and spoke to Prajapati the^father/ 

* The going to Prajapati was for the ascertainment of 
^ superiority, and the speech, directly and indirectly, sets forth 
‘ the excellence of the vital airs. So also the taking of offerings 
‘ to him. Such following of acts like ours confirms the per- 
‘ sonification. In the passage, " that light saw,’ we are also 
‘ to observe that the seeing is predicated of the presiding 
‘ Supreme Divinity, personifying his own modification. The 
‘ world is therefore, characteristically different from Brahma, 

* and because of the difference he cannot be its material.' 

I have no great respect, continued Satyakama, for the 
Sa-nkhya philosophy, but the above argument, enforced by its 
adherents, appears irresistibly powerful. I do not acquiesce 
in every thing continued in the objection, so candidly and 
elaborately represented by S'ankara, but there is no denying 
that the external universe is characteristically different from 
Brahma, and that it cannot have the spirit for its subject 
matter, which indeed is a contradiction in terms.” 

Rajah .—But has not S'ankaracharya given a sufficient 
reply to that argument ?” 

Satyakama .—‘‘ His reply is singularly unsatisfactory. Let 
us consider it in detail. The next Sutra (II. i. 6,) reads, ‘ But 
it is seen^’ which S'ankara thus expounds. That which 
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‘ you ‘ uige, that the universe cannot, because of its charac- 
' teristic difference, have Brahma for its substance, is not 
/conclusive; for from men and other animals, well known 
/to be sentient, the production of hair, nails, and other 
‘ things, different in character, is witnessed in the world ; 

‘ and that of scorpions and other insects from cowdung and 
‘ other things, w^ell known to be non-sentient. If you ob- 
* ject that the causes of hair and nails, which are non- 
' sentient, are only the bodies of men and other animals which 
‘ are no other than non-sentient, and the productions of cow- 
^ dung and other matter, which are non-sentient, are the bodies 
‘ of scorpions and other insects w-hich are no other than non- 
^ sentient; my reply is, Here too there is a difference in the 
‘ characters ; something non-sentient becomes the receptacle of 
‘ the sentient and something does not. Hence there is a dif- 
ference. Great, again, is this natural mutation, because of 
' the difference in colour between the human and other bodies 
‘ (on the one hand,) and hair, nails, &c. (on the other) ; so also 
' between cowdung and other matter and scorpions and other 
' insects. Nor could there be the relation of material and fab- 
‘ ric if there were too much similarity [and no difference at all 
' in the characters]. Again if you say that there is a certain 
^ earthiness, or other natural character, in the human and other 
^ bodies, which is also found in hair, nails, and other things, 
‘ and a similar one in cowdung and other matter, winch is also 
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* found in scorpions, &c., I reply, so is there a natural oharacter 
' in Brahma, even his entity, which is also found in ether and 
‘ other things. By finding fault with the notion of the universe 
^ having Brahma for its material, because of a difference of 
^ characters, tell me, do you refer to the absence of the whole 
‘ of Brahma’s nature in the effect, or of any part of it, or merely 
' of His Intelligence? In the first case your argument would 
' destroy the very possibility of the relation of material and fab- 
' ric, for there cannot be such things, if the one is to have no 
‘ excess above the other. In the second case the argument is 
' not founded in fact,ior, as I have already said, one natural 
' character of Brahma, i,e., his entity, exists in ether and other 
' things. As to the third case, it has no example. Against 
‘ them who assert that Brahma is the- cause, what example can 
' be adduced of a thing which is not endowed with sentiency 
' having other material than Brahma,—when we declare that 
' all this, which has sprung from a substance, has Brahma for 
' its material ?’ 

" I submit, continued Satyakama, the reply is not satisfac¬ 
tory, The example of hair and nails, as products of the animal 
body, gives no countenance to the relation vrhich S'ankara 
would establish between the world and Brahma. Hair and 
nails, themselves material, (or earthy as he himself calls them), 
are produced from the animal body, also material, or earthy. 
The example would be analogous if hair and nails were pro¬ 
ducts of the imma terial and unearthy soul. The Sankhya would 
not however admit such a premiss, nor does S'ankara, though 
commencing the argument with such a suggestion, insist on it 
in the end. But then he tells us that as the relation of cause 
and effect between the animal body and hair and nails is verified 
by the property of earthiness, common to both, so may the 
relation of cause and effect, or rather material and fabric, 
between Brahma and the universe, be verified by the common 
property of entity. We shall see afterwards, when we review 
his theory of avidyd, or ignorance, whether this common pro¬ 
perty is compatible with that theory. Meanwhile I must re¬ 
mark that this part of his argument involves an ati-vydpti. It 
proves too much. To say that mere enfity is a character on 
which the relation of cause and effect, or rather of material and 
fabric, may be founded, is simply to assert that merely because 
two things exist, the one may be a material of the other. 
Then any thing may be proved to be a material of every fabric. 
When you are called upon to show in what respect can this 
fabric, the universe, exhibit a sameness of quality with its 
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materiai Brahma, you say it is in respect of entity. But entity 
is a universal attribute of every thing that exists. It cannot 
be a characteristic attribute of a particular cause or effect. The 
argument involves the fallacy which Kanada has expressed by 
the formula, hecatme it has horns, therefore it is a cow. The 
general attribute of all horned animals cannot be an especial 
attribute of the individual cow. 

“ Then, again, the Sankhya comes forward with a counter 
assertion, directly negativing the Vedantist s proposition. He 
says the non-sentient cannot be a product of the sentient. An 
assertion, such as this, might be at once disproved by a single 
example, if one could be adduced, and it is therefore for the 
opponent of the Sankhya to dispose of it in that way if he can. 
S^ankara however challenges an example in support of the 
Sankhya’s negative proposition, and asks for a parallel instance 
of an inanimate fabric being produced from a material other 
than Brahma. It would be easier for him to dispmve the 
Sankhya’s negative, than for the Sankhya to adduce an 
instance in its support. Still it might not be unjust in itselt to 
demand such an example. But S'ankara, when he demands 
the example, demands it in such a way as would make it abso¬ 
lutely impossible for the Sankhya to satisfy him. He assumes 
that whatever exists has Brahma for its material! This is to 
ask for a thing you have antecedently resolved not to accept. 
It is in fact a mockery, and is in other words an evasion of the 
argument. Ho man can undertake to argue a case where his 
adversary plainly tells him he will admit no counter evidence. 
When you allowed room for the Sankhya s argument 
you boasted that if Veda alone were proof and arguments dis¬ 
allowed, then the question of Brahma would be degraded into 
one of mere practice—nay, when you confidently added that, 
as when there are conflicting texts one may be overruled by 

another, so, in the conflict of arguments, A^eda itselt may^be 

overruled by the force of proof’—you \artually staked the 
correctness of your inference on the result of a logical discussiom 
But directly you enter into the argument, you endeavour to stop 
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your advorKary'B nioutli by a sddhya-mma, ttr an HShiPiipi,ioti, 
which not only amounts to, but is rather identical with the very 
proposition under examination. If such was your intcuilion, 
why did you not say so to the Hankhya at the fii'st onstd ? 
Why did you meet him in the held of argumentation ? Why 
did you not say plainly that since you cannot agree with the 
Hankhya on first principles, you are mutually nitimhusthditu to 
each other, or not in a position to carry on a discussion." 

liajah. —“ Well, go on with your review of the \'edanta 
Hutras, we sliall have plenty of time for disciission after¬ 
wards." 

Sainul'mia .—“ 1 cheerfully actpiiesce. 11 ere tlteii is another 
objectittn preferred by the followers of the HAjikhya.’ * Be,- 
cause of contact w'ith it in dissolution, tlujre is incongruity.' 
‘ They say if a gross, material, ijianimate, divisible, and 
‘ impure effect have Bralima for its cause, then at the disso- 
‘ lution, when the effect resolves into, and iHicomes inseparable 
‘ from, the cause, it will defile the cause by association with 
‘ its own (jualities. Therefore since at the dissolution the 
‘ cause_ Brahma must become impure like its ellect, tlie 
‘ doctrine of the Upanishad, that the cause of the universe is 
' omniscient Brahma, becomes incongruous. Moreover, bu- 
‘ cause of all distinctions being then dissolved (by absorption 
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• in Brafcma) there cannot, at the reproduction, be a production 
' of the distinction of enjoyer and enjoyment owing to want of 
^ direction. This is another incongruity. Again, enjoyej’s 
' being at that time inseparable from the supreme Brahma, and 
^ a reproduction being inevitable even at the dissolution 
‘ occasioned by works, the emancipated also are liable to that 
' reproduction. This is another incongruity still. If you say 
' the universe may, even in dissolution, remain distinct from 
' the Supreme Brahma, then there cannot be a dissolution at 
' all, nor can the effect be inseparable from the cause. This is 
' likewise an incongruity.’ 

The Vedantist replies^ : ‘ Not so, there being example.’ 
S'ankaracharya expounds the aphorism in the following 
manner. 'There is no incongruity in our doctrine. That 
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‘ which is said as to the effect defiling the cause by«contact 
' with its own qualities on being resolved thereinto ; it is not a 
‘ valid objection. Why? Because we have instances on our 
' side. There are instances of effects not defiling the cause by 
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' contact with their own qualities on being resolved thereinto; 

^ e,g., earthen saucers and other manufactures, having mud for 
' their material, and being in their separate states distinguished 
‘ as large, small, middling, do not, when resolved into their 
‘ material, affect it with their own qualities. Neck-chains, 

‘ having gold for their material, do not, when dissolved, affect 
‘ their material with their own qualities. The fourfold organic 
‘ modifications, too, of earth (viviparous, oviparous, &c.) do not 

* in dissolution affect it with fcheir own qualities. But on your 
‘ side there is no example. Nor would it be a dissolution at 
‘ all, if the effect, when resolved into the cause, could continue 
‘ with its own qualities. And though we say that the cause 
‘ and effect are inseparable, we mean by such wmrds as mere 

* names, that effect is of the same nature as the cause, not the 
' cause as the effect. The objector, again, far understates his 
' own argument, when he says that the effect may, in dissolu- 
‘ tion, affect the cause with its own qualities. Bor the same 
^ contact remains in the state of existence too, because cause 
' and effect are held inseparable. ‘ All this is the same as this 
' spirit.’ ‘All this is Spirit.’ This is immortal in its front, 

‘ even Brahma.’ ‘ All this is indeed Brahma.’ These texts 

teach that the cause and effect are insej)arable in all the three 
‘ states. Now the argument by which this difficulty is removed 
‘ holds equally good in regard to dissolution also, viz., that the 
‘ effect and its qualities, being fictions of Ignorance, cannot 
‘ affect the cause. There is also this other example. As a 
‘ juggler is not himself touched in any of the three states by 
‘the projected illusion, because of its not being a substance, 

‘ so the Supreme Spirit is untouched by the illusion of the 
‘ world. As also a seer of dreams is not touched by the 
‘ illusion, seen in dreams, because the pleasing vision does not 
‘ follow the waking state, so the one invariable observer of the 
‘ three-fold states [of production, continuance, and dissolution] 

‘ is not touched by the variable three-fold state. For the 
‘ appearance of the Supreme Spirit, as in the form of the three- 
‘ fold states, is but an illusion, like that of a rope in the_ form 
‘ of a snake. Thus has it been said by scholars versed in the 
‘ Vedant doctrine : ‘ when the animal soul, sleeping under an 
‘ eternal delusion, awakes, then it understands itself to be 
‘ uncreated, unsleeping, undreaming, without a second.’ Thus 
' that which has been said that in dissolution the cause may be 
‘ defiled by the grossness of the effect, is absurd. This, again, 
‘ which has been said that all distinctions being then merged in 
‘ a state of no distinction, there cannot be a directing cause for 
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‘ the reproduction of the distinctions, is also no object^m, for 
‘ thl?Se examples on our side. As in sleep and samadln (or 
‘ fixed Meditation), notwithstanding the natural attainment 
‘Sa s 2e of no distinction, the distinctions come to pass 
‘ f«ain n the waking state, as before, because of ignorance not 
‘ S destroy^l-so may it be here too. There is the Veda 
‘ here” also • ^‘All these creatures, having attained to the 
‘ reternallyi existent, did not know that they had attained to 
‘ the reternallyi existent.’ ‘Whatever they be m this state, 

‘ whether it be a tiger, or a lion, or a wolt, or a boai, or an 
‘ Sect or a fly, o ” a gnat, or a musquito, they become the 
‘ sMie hn the V-oduction].’ As in the state ot existence 
‘ fin life], notwithstanding that there is I?® l^istoction horn 
‘ the Supreme Being, still the practice of distinction after the 
‘ manne? of a dream is, owing to ignorance 

‘ may the capacity of distinction be inferred also m ‘dissolution 

• owinc^ to ioLrance. By this the idea of the reproduction of 

• the emancipated is also refuted, because their ignorance is 
‘ disDelled by full knowledge. With reference to the 

‘ supposed alternative, that the world m^, then, in dissolutmn 
‘ remain distinct from the Supreme Brahma, that is also 
‘ refuted simply by its not following necessan y frcim the 
‘ premises. H^ehce this doctrine of the Upamshad is con- 

“ I do not wish to interrupt you, Satyakama, but is 
noVSs a Sutra in which Vy4sa and S'ankaracharya mculcate 
tlm theory of Maya ? What do you say \ aiyasika to tins . 

vSyd-ia.-” Please your highness, there is nothing in the 
Hno'aa«‘e of Vyasa that countenances such a theoiy. He on 3 
reUes on ‘ examples’ seen in the world, which Sankara correctly 
expound Mtwhhstanding that he adds something about 

“ And I may add with reference to S'ankara 
huSeltis he seele to mike use pt . convenient theory, 
inculcated by ‘ certain scholars versed in the Vedant doctrine, 
ratter than inculcate it himself. He certainly takes advantage 
of it in self-defence, and so far acquiesces in that doctrine, but 
“h'e'Lenotentorce or nrgne 
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‘ examples.’ ' Earthen saucers do not, when m dissolution, 
affect their material with their specific qualities, nor neck- 

“ Well go on, Satyakama, but we must consider 
afterwards to what extent S'ankara has adopted the theory of 
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Maya ^ter having so forcibly written against the idealism of 
Buddhists.” 

Satya'kmna. —‘‘A third Sankhya objection is thus repre- 
sentedb ‘ It may be said this distinction between enjoyer 
‘ and enjoyment is well known in the world. The sentient 
‘ soul is the enjoyer. Objects, such as sound, are enjoyments. 
‘ For instance Devadatta is enjoyer. Food is enjoyment. The 
‘ distinction would be destroyed if the enjoyer were to become 
‘ the enjoyment, or the enjoyment the enjoyer. Such inter- 
‘ change of conditions between the two would be inevitable, if 
' they are identical with their supreme cause Brahma. This 
' confounding of the distinction is not reasonable. As the 
‘ distinction between enjoyer and enjoyment is visible at the 
‘ present moment, so must it be supposed as to the past and 
‘ future. Therefore because of the confounding of the well- 
‘ known distinction between enjoyer and enjoyment, this 
^ theory of Brahma as the cause is absurd. If any one bring 
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' forward this objection, the author (Vyasa) would reply, ‘ it 
‘ is as in the world.’ 

‘ Such a difference is proved even on our theory, because it is 
‘ seen in the world. For it is usual to consider, at the same 
‘ time, as different from one another, and also characteristically 
• alike, waves, froths, and bubbles which are various modifica- 
‘ tions of the sea, though essentially water, and therefore 
‘ identical with it. Nor can froths and waves which, though 
‘ of the same substance as water, are various modifications of 
‘ the sea, lose their separate individualities ; neither are they 
‘ different in substance from the sea because they are iiidivi- 
‘ dually separate. So here too there is no confusion of enjoyer 
‘ and enjoyment, nor is any thing different from the supreme 
‘ Brahma.” 

A fourth objection is thus noticed^ ‘ Because of one being 
‘ styled the other, there is the objection of doing injury.’ 
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‘ S^ankipa thus expounds it. ‘ The theory of a sentient cause 
^ is again objected to. If the production of the universe be 
‘ from a sentient cause, then objections present themselves on 
‘ the score of doing injury. Why ? Because of one being styled 
^ the other. The Veda styles another, that is the embodied 
‘ soul, Brahma; thus in the assurance [given to S^wetaketu 
as follows,] 'He is the Spirit, thou art He, 0 S^weta- 
' ketu.’ Or [as it may be otherwise construed] another, that 
' is Brahma, is styled the embodied soul: thus, ' Having created 
' it, he entered into itself,’ representing God, the unchanged 
' creator, to be the embodied soul by his entrance into his own 
' production. The same also appears from the text, ' by enter- 
' ing as this animal spirit I will make names and forms.’ The 
' supreme divinity, describing the animal soul by the word 
'spirit, shows that the embodied soul is not different from 
' Brahma. Therefore that which is the agency of Brahma is 
' in truth the agency of the embodied soul. Hence, being an 
' independent actor, he would do that which was for his own 
' benefit, and pleasing to himself,—not that which was injurious 
' to himself, namely, the assemblage of vanities, such as birth, 

' death, decay, and disease. No one indeed makes of his own 
' accord a prison for himself, and enters it; nor, being himself 
‘ perfectly unstained, would he betake himself to a body that is 
' extremely foul. And even if he had created a world some- 
' how or other, he would willingly renounce that which was a 
' cause of pain, and take to that which was a cause of pleasure. 

' And he would remember that this variegated and diversified 
' world was created by himself. For every person, when he 
' has distinctly performed an act, remembers, ' this was done 
'by myself.’ Again, as a conjurer can, at pleasure, easily 
'dissolve an illusion, [or charm], projected [or set up] by 
' himself, so would the embodied soul ' dissolve this his own 
' creation. But the embodied soul cannot, at pleasure, easily 
' dissolve the body, though his own. Thus from non-observ- 
'.ation of beneficial acts, it be inferred that the world is 
' produced from an irrational and inanimate cause.” 

It is thus answered ' But it is the superior, because a differ- 
' ence is inculcated.’ S'ankara thus expounds it. The word 
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‘ hut contradicts the foregoing objection. We call that the 
‘ world's creator which is omniscient, all powerful, Brahma, 

' eternal, pure, intelligent, free, true in his nature, superior to 
‘ and different from the embodied soul. There cannot against 
‘ him be objections on the score of doing injury. He has no bene- 
‘ fit to bring about, nor injury to avert, being eternally free. Nor 
' can there ever be in him any lack of knowledge, or of power, 
‘ being omniscient and all powerful. The embodied soul how- 
^ ever is nofc so. Against him such objections may be taken 
‘ on the score of doing injury. But w^e do not call him the 
‘ creator of the world. Why so ? because a difference is in- 
^ culcated. ‘ The spirit is to be seen, heard, thought of, medi- 

* ‘ tated on, sought, enquired after. The embodied soul is then 
^ ^ endued with the existent. The spirit followed by the know- 
‘ ‘ ing spirit.’ Such inculcation of distinction between agent 
' and object shows that Brahma is superior to the embodied 
‘ soul. But is not identity also inculcated ? thus, thou art He ! 
‘ How then can the two contradictory ideas, identity and dis- 

* tinction, stand ? This is no fault. Both are possible in their 
‘ respective places after the manner of the ether and the ether- 
^ in-a-pot. Moreover, when identity is inculcated after the 
^ fashion of the identification, ‘ thou art He,’ then the worldli- 
‘ ness of the animal soul and the creativeness of Brahma are 
‘ both passed away. Since the practice of all distinctions, set 
‘ up by^ Ignorance, is contradicted by full knowledge, where 

* then is the creation, and where the objection on the score 
‘ of doing injury ? The total exhibition of name, form, act, 
‘ object, instrument, being set up by ignorance is an error, a 
^ creature of thoughtlessness. I have repeatedly told you that 
^ the world, characterized by good or evil acts, does not in 
' reality exist, it being like the fancies of birth, death, separation, 
^ and division. But if the practice of distinctions be not dis- 
Vallowed, then such texts, as ‘ He is to be sought after,’ in- 

* culcating a distinction, establish the superiority of Brahma, 

* and preclude the ascription of fault because of doing injuryk’ 
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The name objection is again answered. ' It [the objection] 

" is refuted, after the manner of stones, &c.' S'ankara says, 
‘ Moreover, as in the world, of stones, though endowed with 
^ the common property of earthiness, a great variety is seen, 
' some being gems of great value, e. g., diamonds and vaidurya, 
‘ others of middling worth, e. g., surya'kanta, others, again, of 
‘ low estimate, fit for casting at dogs and birds; as also of 
‘ seeds, though all partaking of the same earthiness, a great 
‘ variety [of developments] is found, of leaves, flow^ers, fruits, 
‘ perfumes, and flavors, e. g., in the sandal and champa plants ; 
‘ as also, in fine, of the same substance of food, various effects 
‘ are produced, e. g. blood, wnol, so may there be a variety of 
‘ productions from the same Brahma, in the distinction between 
‘ the animal and the knowing souls. Hence ‘fit is refuted'— 
‘ meaning, the objection adduced by the adverse party is refuted. 
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DIALOGUE VITI. 


‘ It may also be said that the product, being agreeably to the 
‘ Veda, a mere nominal one, appears various like visions seen 
‘ in dreams'.’ 

Another objection is thus met. ‘ If you say. No ! because 
‘ an elaborate process is seen, I reply. No ! it is like milk.’ 
S'ankara says : ‘ The saying that one sentient Brahma 
‘ is the only cause of the world is not demonstrable, be- 
‘ cause an elaborate process is seen. In this world, pot- 
‘ ters and other workmen, as manufacturers of jars, clothes, 
‘ and other things, are found to accomplish their works, by 
‘ successfully using the instrumentality of many agencies, 
‘ earth, staff, wheel, string. You say Brahma had no helper. 
‘ If he had no other instruments to assist him, how could 
‘ he be the Creator? Hence Bi-ahma is not the cause of 
‘ the world. If this be said, it is no fault. For it is aecom- 
‘ plished like milk, through the peculiar property of the sub- 
‘ stance itself. As in the world milk or water turns of itself 
‘ into curds or ice, without requiring an external instrument, 
‘ so also here. But does not milk itself when turning into 
‘ curds require an external instrument, such as heat ? Then 
' how can it be said that the creation is like the operation of 
‘ milk? This is no fault. Milk is only more quickly turned 
‘ by heat into the state of curds, but not in a greater measure 
‘ than it would itself attain. If it had not the capacity of 
‘ turning into curds, it could not be forced into that state by 
‘ the power of heat; for air and ether cannot be forced into 
‘ that state by the power of heat. By the fulness of the instru- 
‘ ment, also, is its fulness accomplished. But Brahma has 
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‘ fulnes# of power. His fulness cannot be accomplished by 
‘ any thing else. There is the Veda, too, saying, He has no 
‘ work or instrument. He has no equal or superior. His 
‘ power is heard to be supreme and diversified, and the exercise 
‘ of his knowledge and strength, natural. Therefore, because 
‘ of his diversified power, though but one Brahma, his diversi- 
‘ fied change, like milk, is proved ^ ‘? 

The objection is further answered®, ‘ Like gods and other 
' beings, in the world.’ S'ankara’s gloss is as follows: Be 
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DULoauE vnii 


' it so. Milk and other non-sentient things are pj^ved by 
' observation to change into curds, &c. without requiring 
‘ external instruments. But sentient agents, such as potters, 
‘ are found to engage in their occupations only by applying 
‘ their tools and instruments to their respective works. Why 
‘ then should sentient Brahma engage without help ? We 
' reply. Like gods and other beings. As in the world, Eishis, 
‘ and other beings of superior power, though sentient, are, 
' without requiring any external instruments, found, on the 
‘ authority of the illustrative language of Mantras, and of 
‘ Itihasas and Puranas, to create bodies, houses, chariots and 
‘ many other things of various descriptions by the simple 
* exercise of volition, by virtue of their especial dignities,— 
‘ and as spiders weave their nets of themselves—as also cranes 
‘ conceive without the assistance of their males—as again 
' assemblages of the lotus move, without requiring any exter- 
‘ nal help, from pool to pool, so may Brahma, though sentient, 
‘ himself create the universe without any external instrument.’ 

xinother objection is thus anticipated^: ‘ The whole would 

' be affected, or violence done to the Veda that he is without 
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‘ parts^ S'ankara says, ' It is proved that the one sentient 
' Brahma, changing himself without a second, and without 
‘ requiring external helps, becomes the cause of the world. 
‘ But with a view to clear the sense of the S'astra, he again 
'anticipates an objection: 'The whole would be affected,’ 
' Brahma, as a whole, would be changed into the form of his 
' product, because he has no parts. If Brahma were, like earth 
‘ and other materials, composed of parts, then one portion 
' might be lost, and one portion might stand. But texts, like 

* the following, preclude the possibility of any qualifications, 

' and describe him as without parts. ‘ Without parts, without 
" work, quiet, unstained, without blemish.’ The heavenly soul 
" is without form, uncreated within and without.’ ' This great 

substance is without bounds, without end.’ ' He is a mass 

of knowledge.’ ' This is a spirit, not ' such, not such.’ 
" Not stout, not thin.’ ' The alteration of a part being thus 

* impossible, if the whole be supposed to be altered, then there 
' will be a destruction of the root itself, and the exhortation 
‘ to observe him prove futile. Besides, from the want of a 
' Brahma, separate from his production, there would be violence 
' done to the texts which describe him as uncreated. If to 
' obviate this difficulty he were held to be composed of parts, 
‘ then the texts, already cited, which inculcate he is without 
' parts, would he outraged. If, again, he were supposed to 
' have parts, he would be proved uneternal. On all accounts 
' therefore this theory appears impracticable.’ 
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DIALOaUE VIII. 


Answer to the objection. ' But because of the Veda, because 
" of its being founded on texts,’ S^ankara thus expounds it. ‘ The 
‘ word refutes the objection. There is indeed no fault on our 
‘ side. There is no affection of the whole. Why ? because of 
' the Veda. For as the production of the world from Brahma 
' is heard, so is also his continuance, separate from the pro- 
' duction, heard from the description of the substance and 
' modification as distinct. ‘ That divinity observed, I am these 
‘ three gods. By entering as animal soul I will make names and 
'forms.’ 'So much is his dignity. The soul is greater than 
' he. The world is a quarter of Him, Immortality is three 
' quarters of Him in heaven.’ His existence, as separate from 
' his production, is also evident from the declaration of his 
' dwelling in the heart, and from that of being endowed with 
' [eternal] entity. If Brahma were, in his totality, to be held 
' as a production, then the following text,' one is endowed with 
' [eternal] entity,’ describing the state of sleep, would be 
' futile, because the altered Brahma must be held to be 
' transient, and because of the non-existence of unaltered 
' Brahma. Also because of Brahma not being subject to 
' sensuous perception, and the. mutation, or product, being 
' subject to it. Therefore Brahma is unaltered. Nor can there 
' be any violence done to texts which inculcate that He is 
' without parts, for that very description is inculcated in the 
'Veda, and received. ‘It is founded on texts.’ Brahma is 
' dependent on Vedic testimony, not on that of the senses, &c. 
‘ He is to be received as inculcated in the Veda. The Veda de- 
‘ scribes Brahma both as unaffected in his totality, and also as 
‘ being without part. In wmddly things, too, such as stones^ 
‘ Mantras, medicines, owing to varieties of place, time, and 
' occasion, powers are seen, productive of contradictory effects. 
' They can, neither, be understood by mere argumentation 
' without the indoctrination, that of such a substance, such are 
' the powers, with such helps, such objects, and for such uses. 
' What wonder then that the form of Brahma, who is of 
' inconceivable power, cannot be established but by Vedic 
'teaching? And the Pauranikas say, ' one is not to apply 
‘ argumentation to topics that *are inconceivable ; that which is 
' above nature is a sign of the inconceivable.’ There the truth 
' of matters that transcend the senses is based on the Veda 
‘ alone.^ But may it not be said that contradictions cannot be 
‘ established even by the Veda, such as the tenet that Brahma^ 

‘ though without parts, alters, but not in his totality ? If 
‘ Brahma be without parts, then, either he would not alter at 
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' all, o%woiild alter in his totality. To say that he alters in 
‘ one form, and remains in another, is, by introducting a 
' distinction of forms, to say he has parts. With reference to 
‘ practice, contradictory injunctions may be both alternately 
‘ performed, and so there be no contradiction, the performance 
' being dependent on the soul itself. But contradictions [in 
' ontology] cannot be reconciled by means of alternation, for a 
' substance is not dependent on the soul; therefore this 
* doctrine is impracticable. This is no objection—because the 
^ distinction of forms is held to be a creation of ignorance. A 
‘ substance is proved to be composed of parts by distinction of 
‘ forms created by ignorance. For the moon, observed as 
‘ many by the diseased eye, does not therefore really become 
‘ numerous. By a distinction of forms, created by ignorance, 
‘ signifying names and figures, modified and unmodified, and 
‘ not describable either as that or another, Brahma is held to 
‘ be subject to alteration, and other conventional ideas, but he 
‘ remains unaltered, in his essential form, superior to all 
‘ conventional notions. The expression, that distinctions of 
‘ names and forms, created by ignorance, are merely in words, 
‘ protects the text about Brahma s being without parts, from 
‘ being outraged. Nor is this text about alteration intended to 
‘ set forth alteration, for there could be no [practical] fruit 
‘ resulting from such doctrine, but the following aims at set- 
‘ ting forth Brahma’s spiritual essence, freed from all conven- 
‘ tional notions, for there is a [practical] fruit resulting from 
‘ that teaching, viz. (commencing wdth the words ‘ he is a 
‘ spirit, not such, not such.’) ‘ 0 Janaka thou hast attained 
‘ fearlessness.’ Therefore there is no fault on our side^’ 
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DUI^OOtUK VIII. 


Another objection is again brought forward : ‘ Notp,Bo, for 
‘ there must be an object." B^ankara says, H.e again antici- 
‘ pates an objection to the universe being a production of a 
* sentient being. The sentient supreme could not have tabri- 
‘ dated this spectre of a world, for efforts must have objects. 
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' In th^world a sentient person, acting on previous delibera- 
‘ tion, is seen to engage, even in small efforts, to say nothing 
' of great efforts, moved by some objects of his own. There 
‘ is also the text concurring with this popular idea,—‘ Every 
‘ thing is not agreeable to every one’s desire, but every thing 
^ is agreeable to the Spirit’s desire.’ The effort is indeed 
‘ a great undertaking, that the world, with its varieties 
‘ of high and low, should be fabricated. But if this effort 
‘ on the part of the sentient Supreme Spirit be supposed 
' to have an object of his own, then the alhcontentedness 
'of the Supreme Spirit, taught in the Veda, would be 
‘contradicted. And if such an object be not supposed, 

‘ there could not be the effort. Perhaps it may be said that 
‘ a maniac, though sentient, is sometimes seen to engage in 
‘ efforts, by a default of his understanding, without an object 
‘ of his own. The Supreme Spirit may have engaged in a 
‘ similar manner. But in that case violence would be done 
‘ to the Vedic doctrine of his omniscience. Therefore creation 
‘ from a sentient cause is impossible^’ 
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BIALOaUE VIII. 


The objection is thus answered. ' But it is only a ^ort, as 

* in the world.' S^ankara expounds it thus : ‘ By the word hut 
' he repels the objection. As in the world a king or courtier, 
‘ having attained all his wishes, may be seen, in games and 
^ amusements, to engage in efforts, merely as sports, without 
‘ aiming at any objects,—and as acts of respiration also take 
' place naturally without aiming at any other external ob- 
‘ jects,—so does God’s effort naturally take place, after the 

* manner of a sport, without looking for any other objects. 
‘ The assignment of an ulterior object to God is not consistent 
‘ with reason or Veda. Nor can nature oppose an argument. 

* Although the fabrication of this spectre of a world appears to 
‘ us like a great undertaking, yet to God it is a mere sport, 
‘ because his powder is unbounded. Although again with refer- 
‘ ence to worldly sports, some subtle object may be im!igined, 
‘ still no object can be imagined here, for the Veda says. He is 
‘ one that has attained his wishes. Nor can the want of an 
‘ effort, or a mad effort, be supposed, because of the texts in- 
' culcating creation and all powerb’ 

‘‘ Please your Highness, continued Sat 3 ^akama, I must submit 
that S^ankara’s replies to the Sankhya are not at all con- 
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elusive.^ He commences with logic, but falls back on the 
Veda, and then, at last, when neither logic nor Veda is of 
any avail, he has recourse to the traditional doctrine of his 
school that the world is a fiction of ignorance, that there is no 
real universe, that it is Brahma himself that appears to you in 
the form of the world, just as a rope may do in that of a snake, 
and that there is no creation in reality ! Without going into 
the question of Maya, at present, I shall only say that 
S'ankara has himself argued for the reality of the external 
world, which in most of his answers here he also takes for 
granted, and his arguments lead to the theory that so far 
as the world is a reality, it is itself G-od. He quotes texts 
which declare that the world is the same as this spirit or 
God. That the world is a reality is a doctrine, he himself 
inculca1:es elsewhere, and it is only by self-contradiction that 
he can maintain his position against the Sankhya.” 

Bajah ,—“What self-contradiction?” 

Satyahdma .—“ He says in his reply to the 8ankhya, The 
' appearance of the Supreme Spirit, as in the form of the three- 
‘ fold states, is but an illusion, like that of a rope in the form 
‘ of a snake.’ He says, elsewhere, in his reply to the Bud- 
^ dhists, ‘ Desirous of denying external objects, they turn 
‘ them into a simile by using the phrase like the externals.' 
He rebukes the Buddhists for denying the reality of the 
external world, and yet saying that the forms internally per¬ 
ceived, are like the externals. The rebuke is certainly well 
deserved, for, as he justly adds, no one can say Vishnu Mitrais 
‘ like a barren woman’s son ’ But the same rebuke may with 
equal propriety be administered to himself for denying the 
reality of the ‘ three-fold states,’ and yet maintaining that the 
Supreme Spirit appears in those forms. To use his own 
words, again, ‘ no one can say that Vishnu Mitra is like a 
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barren woman’s son.’ 


If the ‘ spectre of a worlds be an 


unreality, ‘ like a barren woman’s son,’ then it is absurd to 
say God appears in that form. If the 'spectre’ be not alto¬ 
gether ' like a barren woman’s son,’ whatever minimum of 
reality may be ascribed to it, as an object of sensuous percep¬ 
tion, must so far be material, and if that minimum of material 


reality be solemnly styled God, it must be material pantheism 
to the same extent.^ 


'' But, answered Vaiyasika, neither Vyasa nor S^ankara- 
charya has said that God is a gross material substance.” 

" It is true he has never said that. It is also true that he 


desired that the world should be looked upon as God, not God 
as the world^; but the conversion cannot be altogether pre¬ 
cluded if Brahma be an undivided and indivisible essence. 


Indeed when the Vedantic doctor brings in his caveat "against 
the assimilation of God with the world, he does so as a matter 


of ethical policy. It will only be enhancing the coachman’s 
dignity to give him a royal title. No one in our country takes 
offence on being addressed a king. In truth the word Maha¬ 
raja has become a mere term of compliment like the English 
Sir. But you will not do well to address the King as a 
subject. That will be a degradation of the royal dignity. This 
is a way of reasoning which ill suits the solemnity of the 
subject. It is only by way of compliment that a subject can 
ever be addressed with royal appellatives, and the appellatives 
themselves have in such a case a gauna^ or figurative, sig¬ 
nification. But if you were seriously and solemnly to call an 
ordinary person your King, as verily and indisputably the 
Vedant does every creature, it would involve the guilt of high 
treason against your rightful sovereign. Even though you did 
not dishonor your King by calling him a subject, still if you 
render royal honors to all his subjects, you virtually degrade 
liim by elevating every body else to the level of his dignity. 
Levelling may be brought about in two ways. You may 
either bring down your high places to the level of the low, or 
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you m%y raise your low grounds to the height of your emi¬ 
nences, In either case there will be a leYelling. And so you 
may destroy the royal dignity either by degrading the king, or 
by unduly exalting the subject. You may not say in so many 
words that God is an impure material substance ; it is impos¬ 
sible for a cultivated mind so barefacedly to belie our moral 
persuasions as to affirm that God is an impure material sub¬ 
stance, And yet when the world is pronounced to be identical 
with Him, that revolting doctrine is involved in the declara¬ 
tion. Men have, since the days of Vyasa, endeavoured to 
refine the grossness of the theory by inculcating that the world 
is an illusion, not a reality. Vyasa however has himself never 
said so, and you, Vaiyasika, yourself read out, at the marriage 
assembly, S'ankaracharya’s strictures on Buddhistic idealism, 
Whetlfer S'ankara is consistent or not is a different question. 
The case is worse for the Vedant if he has not been able to 
maintain his consistency, if its great champion, while inculca¬ 
ting that the external universe has the same evidence for its 
reality as the internal spirit, is driven, in his encounter with 
antagonistic objections, to self contradictions. We may 
examine more full}^ by and by his tenets as to the illusory 
character of the world. I shall simply remark now that even 
if author and commentator had both declared the world to be 
an illusion that would not save their doctiine ; for what w’^ould 
then become of S'ankara’s assertion that there is the charac¬ 
teristic attribute of entity as a common qualification between 
Brahma and the world. His argument would be destroyed by 
his own pen, if he wrote that the world was not a real entity, 
after having argued that the quality of entity in the cause, 
Brahma, is found in the effect, the world,the only common 
attribute which he could cite in defence of his theory against 
the Sankhya.” • \ 

A'gaviiha ,—'' But what inconsistency could there be in the 
saying that God projected this spectre of a world, which has 
an illusory entity, but is himself a real entity and no illusion?” 

Satijakdnia.—'' S'ankara himself has told us that there is no 
medium between entity and non-entityb If an illusion means 
no thing, then it is a mere play on words to speak of illusory 
entity. In case you pronounce the world to be a mere illusion, 
it cannot have the quality of entity as a common characteristic 
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attribut© with Brahma. B8sid©s what is th© doctriir^^ under 
discussion ? Is it not this, that Brahma is not only the author 
or ©fficient caus©, but also th© p7*(xJc7*iti', or substance, the ^ub- 
]©ct xnatter of the world ? If the world be an illusion projected 
by himself, he cannot be its substance or subject mattei. xhe 
MAyi, or conjurer, may be the author, he cannot be the mb- 
stance of the illusion by means of which he beguiles or deceives 
you. If it be a ^sensibie illnsion, its sxibstance or basis, however 
subtle, must also be an object of scmsxious perception, ami 
therefore material. And if the Mayi is himself liotli the sul)- 
stantial and efficient cause of his illusion—if the illusion be 
himself,—and it is at the same time an oliject^ of sensuous 
perception, then the projector must also l)e an oliject of sensu¬ 
ous perception, or in other words material." « ^ 

The chobdar now came in and said that pundit Tarkakaina 
was waiting in the public hall, desiidng to confer his Ixme- 

diction on the Eajah. . ^ ^ 

Bhow him into this room," said the Rajah, larkakama 
fintered the room and pronounced his benediction. As soon 
as he was comfortably seated, his liighness said, “ we arc 
discussing the Vedant doctrine. Satyakama contends that 
it inculcates materiarpantheisin.” 

Tarkahdm.a .—Material pantheism! There is no word for 
matter in the whole Vendant, nor in the Sanscrit language. ’ 

Sat!jakdma.—'‘ That may be true, but the idea conveyed 
oy the word matter exists both in the Vedant and in Sanscrit. 
The external world, as the object of sensuous perception, 
corresponds to that idea, and the external world is declared 
to be God. This is material pantheism. What again can 
the word iirahriti mean but matter? And God is, in so many 
words, called i\\e 'prakriti of the world.” 

Tarkakdnia -—“Bnt what objections can you have to the 
opinion that all this, the whole universe, is God ?” _ 

Batyakayna .—“ If you say the external world is identical 
with God, then there cannot be a God over it, and the 
assertion involves the Sankhya theory of _ there being no 
God besides or above the universe, which is described as a 
spontaneous production from nature. The assertion would 
amount to atheism, for if there be no God besides tlie world 
itself, there can be no God over and above it. Or if you say 
the world is God in the same sense in which froth is watei.', 
you afi&rm that it is consubstantial with God, whicb is saying, 
in other words, that the material is consubstantial with the 
spiritual,—that matter and spirit are the same sulistance. 
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sakeaea’s idea of soul’s identity with god. 291 

This is a clear contradiction in terms, and involves the very 
confusion of ideas, which all oiir philosophers call a false 
notion. If again you say that the world is God because it is 
an emanation from Him, then in case you call that emanation 
a substance or thing, it must so far be a part or particle of 
the divinity. The divinity cannot then be an integral sub¬ 
stance, devoid of parts, or incapable of increase or diminution, 
for the smallest particle must still be a part, the separation of 
which, as at the creation, must be a diminution of the Deity, 
and its reunion at the dissolution an increase of the same. But 
you declare rightly that God is devoid of parts, member, 
or body. Or if you say that the world, as an emanation 
from Deity is absolutely nothing, a mere charm, so that its 
separation involves no decrease, nor its restoration any 
increase of the divine substance, then you not only contradict 
Vyasa’s and S'ankara’s own arguments for the reality of the 
world, but you maintain that which is falsified by every 
branch of evidence to which appeal can possibly be made 
in a discussion between man and man. If, finally, you declare 
in a gaima, or figurative, sense that the world is God, only 
meaning thereby that it bears witness to, and is dependent 
on, the power and wisdom of God, you ought, in order to 
avoid the possibility of mistake on such a solemn subject, 
clearly and unequivocally to confess, at the same tiine, 
that the world is not and can never be really and essen¬ 
tially God—that the’formula 'thou art He,’ is not only riot 
maha-vahya or a great mysterious saying, but that it is only 
a complimentary atyiikti or hyperbole,—that the knower of 
God is not and cannot be God,—and that God and the 
universe are distinct substances as Creator and creature. 

" But Sankaracharya insists on the identity of the soul 
with God in a literal sense of the term. He says that 
identity is not founded on a mere community of attribute 
or quality, whereby a small thing may be classed as one with 
a greater ; nor is it a mistaking of one thing for another, as 
when it is said, Mind is Brahma, A'ditya is Brahma. Neither 
is the identity founded on any occasional acts of assimilation, 
or absorption, such as the resolution of things into the atmos¬ 
phere, or the vital air, as it is heard in the Sanvarga vidya: 
‘ The atmosphere is the great receptacle. When fire blazes 
' up, or is extinguished, it is resolved into the atmosphere, 
' when the sun sets, it is resolved into the atmosphere, 
'when the moon sets, it is resolved into the atmosphere. 
‘ Whatever dries up resolves itself into the atmosphere. The 
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^ ajtiiiospli6r6 rccGivGS th.6ni Jill, ^sor cig^n is thait ^dGntily 
after the fashion of vicariously taking the consecrated' butter 
for the woman, as in the New and Ihill moon sacriiiccs. It 
the unity of the soul with Brahma were taken in these factiti¬ 
ous senses, violence would be done to texts teaching ^he 
substantial unity of the soul with God, such as, ‘ Thou art xxe, 

‘ I am Brahma,* ‘ This soul is Brahraab* ^ , 

“The Vedantic theory, continued Satyakama, is simply a 
delusion. It is itself avidya, conflicting with what logicians 
call accurate knowledge. A writer of no mean authority says; 

‘ Thou art verily rifled, 0 thou animal soul, of thy understand- 
‘ ing, by this dark theory of Maya, because like a maniac, thou 
‘ constantly ravest, ‘ I am Brahma.’ Where is thy divinity, thy 
‘ sovereignty, thy omniscience? 0 thou aniinal soul! thou art as 
‘ different from Brahma as is a mustard seed from Mount Meru®. 
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TRANSMUTATION OF INDIVIDUALITY IMPOSSIBLE. 298 

Oertaii^y the idea we have of God, and the experience we have 
of the visible universe, are widely different. God, you rightly 
say, is without body, and without parts. The universe has 
both. God is not an object of external perception. The 
universe is. You cannot see, hear, or touch God. You may 
the world. God is immutable. The world is changeabk\ 
God is not subject to decay. The universe is. The two there¬ 
fore can neither be identical nor consubstantial. They do not 
bear the relation which earth and jar, gold and neckchain, 3^ain 
and cloth, sea and froth, bear to one another. I thought the 
simple citation of passages which contain such extravagant 
sentiments would be a sufficient refutation of the theory. 
That was the reason of my not adding many remarks of iny 
own. If all this be God, then matter and spirit are one. 
Whatlj confusion of ideas this must be! What criteria for 
the distinguishing of truth and falsehood will then remain?” 

Tarkakdnia, —“If you mean that the Vedanta destroys 
differences and distinctions, you confess to a fact which is 
the glory of the system. It does obliterate distinctions and 
differences.” 

Satyakdma. —“ I cannot conceive what glory there can be 
in obliterating distinctions that exist essentially, or in identify¬ 
ing things naturally different. The writer I have just cited, 
adds on this point: ‘ Thou art a finite soul, He is infinite. 

‘ Thou canst occupy but one space at a time, He is always 
^ every where. Thou art momentarily happy or miserable, He 
‘ is happy at all times. How then canst thou say, ‘ I am He?’ 

‘ Hast thou no shame^?’ The self-denying devotee, the sensual 
voluptuary, and the blood-thirsty tyrant must be the same 
according to your theory, because each is God.” 

Tarkakdma ,—“ The Wdanta never encourages a voluptuary 
to say, I am God. It only teaches that the knower of God 
becomes Brahma.” 

“ No one C 2 in become, said Satyakama, what essentially he is 
not. You must allow me to quote another passage yet from 
G(xuda-]p%irndnanda . ‘Glass is glass, stone is stone, shell is 
‘ shell, silver is silver. There can.never be a cessation of their 
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' distinctive notions. Never does a S'udra, although devotedly 
' worshipping Brahmins, without intermission, become himself 
'a Brahmin. He may obtain a little merit, but the S'udra 
‘ race cannot attain to Brahminhoodb’ There is no such thing 
as a transmutation of individuality. If the Vedanta teaches 
that certain men may each become God by the knowledge of 
Brahma, but that every man is not God, it teaches what is 
simply an impossibility. 

Again S'wetaketu was assured, ' Thou art He,’ before he 
was perfected in knowledge. Hence it is acknowledged by 
implication that he was essentially God. S^ankara distinctly 
taught this by repudiating any other sense of the soul’s unity 
with God. 

‘‘All men must thus be identical, because each soul is 
essentially God, whether it be aware of it or not. Thfi:5 is an 
inference which, as I have just shown, I am not gratuitously 
deducing from your principles. Those who think with you 
have drawn it themselves. But that all are identical is 
disproved by the very fact of this conference. On no trust¬ 
worthy evidence can you or I say that we are the same 
individual. We have every possible kind of proof to believe 
that we are separate persons. The difficulty we feel in 
agreeing on vital points is itself no small evidence of what I 
say. But even if we could agree in all things—if we were of 
one heart and one mind, we would still continue separate 
personalities. If you were pinched, I should not feel it. If 
you saw a fine sight, I should not participate in your sensation. 
Our hearts might be so knit that we should perfectly sympa¬ 
thize with each other; and so when you communicate your joy 
or your sorrow I may be a partaker of it. But it would be a 
gross error to say we are identical. That error is involved in 
the theory that every person is God. 

“Kanafa says rightly, that souls aie manifold, because of 
varieties in condition. The scholiast S'ankara Mis'ra says on 
that aphorism: ‘ Souls are manifold. Why ? Because of 

‘ varieties. One is respectable, another poor. One is happy, 
‘ another miserable. One is high, another is low. One is, a 
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MOEAL CONSEQUENCES OF PANTHEISM. •JQo 

‘ schol*, another a clown. These vmeties, which cannot he 
‘ reconciled with the unity of the Spirit, prove the distinction 
‘ of soulsh’ 

“Consider the moral consequences of the pantheistic 
doctrine. The founder of the system himself is anxious that 
his followers should still continue in the performance of the 
duties they owe to God and man. But if God and man be 
indentical, then there can be no relation in life to give rise to 
the notion of duty. If there be only one essence in the world, 
then, ‘ who will regard, or honour, and whom ?’—says the 
Upanishad. Where there is a difference of personality, one 
can perform certain offices to another. Such an interchange of 
offices is impossible where all are one®. It would be absurd to 
say ths|t one can adore or worship himself. In truth Yedantic 
authors have boldly asserted that they are subject to no law, 
no rule, and that there is no such thing as virtue or vice, in¬ 
junction or prohibition. 

“ Ponder now the drift of your theory. To give up all distinc¬ 
tions between right and wrong—all morals, all religion, all 
science, all philosophy—would be to reduce human nature to a 
chaotic state—to destroy the bands of society, and outrage the 
sanctity and decency of domestic life. Once more I remind you 
of what the pious authors already cited, says; ‘ If I and the whole 
‘ universe be God. then you and I are one. Then my wealth, 
‘ my children, my wife, must be our common property, without 
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^ any distinction. If, again, there be such unity, how cain there 
^be injunction or prohibition? If you are decided that there is 
‘ no difference, then what faults have the Buddhists commit¬ 
ted^ ? ’ What barrier can you oppose to the encroachments of 
bad passions, if men are to be persuaded that there can ^ be 
in reality no law binding on any individual; that virtue and vice, 
right and wrong, are mere vyavalidriha, or conventional ideas, 
founded on misapprehension; that no one can do good or evil 
to his neighbour, there being no such thing as a neighbour, for 
all are one/' 

it fair, Satyabama, to deduce far-fetched infer¬ 
ences of an immoral tendency from a system which repudiates 
such tendency? Can you show on any respectable authority 
that principles of an immoral tendency have been pragtically 
deduced from the doctrine of the soul’s unity with God ? ” 

Satyahania.—Without making any remarks on your high¬ 
ness’s first question, I shall only saj^ in reply to the second, 
that I think I can show that inferences of an immoral tendency 
have been deduced from the Vedant doctrine of the identity of 
the creature with the Creator. The Upanishads do not allow 
the possibility of any offices being done by one person to 
another. This is in itself a denial of all kinds of duty or obli¬ 
gation. And it is S^ankaracharya’s own argument when he 
justifies the inequalities found in the world by the plea that 
God and the world being essentially one, there can be no such 
thing as injustice ! 

S'ankara’s argument has again been enforced in another 
way in the S'ri-Bhdgavataj second only, perhaps, to the 
Fancha-ratra, in point of authority as a text-book of Blictga- 
vatas. These theosophists receive the pantheistic element 
of the Vedant, notwithstanding their peculiarities in other 
respects. The character which they set up as the incarnation 
of the Supreme Being was a foui pattern of sensuality and 
lust. Is^o community can encourage such sensuality without 
bringing instant ruin on itself. Now the Bhagavatas do not 
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IMMOBu\LITY JUSTIFIED BY PANTHEISM. 297 

say th^ib sensuality and lust are themselves innocent. ^ How 
then do they justify the irregularities of the youthful Krishna ? 
Chiefly by relying on the theory of pantheism. King Parik- 
' shit asks S'uka, ‘ The Lord of the world became incarnate 
' with a view to establish virtue and put down vice. How 
' could he, then, the preacher, the author, and the keeper of 
' the bridges of virtue, behave so inconsistently, and dally 
' with other men’s wives T Shkadeva says in reply, ' He who 
' lives within the cowherdesses, their husbands, and indeed 
' all embodied souls, is the rightful owner and possessor of 
' the sporting bodyh’ This is a practical application of the 
pantheistic dogma of the Upanishads and the Brahma-siitras, 
at which one cannot help looking aghast, and your highness 
will allow it is a serious warning against the reception of that 
dogma.” 

does not say that the example 
of Vasudeva can be safely followed by a mortal. ‘ He who is 
' not himself divine should not commit such acts even in his 
‘ mind. If a mortal were foolish enough to do so, he would 
'perish as inevitably as if one, not being Eudra, took the 
' sea-produced poison. The words of the gods are true, their 
' acts only occasionally right. What is agreeable to their 
' words, the wise are to observe in their conduct^.” 

Satyahmia.— ' It will be practically hard to persuade men 
to observe the precepts of those whose examples they are 
instructed to avoid. But the gods (Is't4)ardna7n), spoken of 
in the plural, necessarily include other persons^ than Vasudeva, 
and they represent a dignity, certainly within the reach of 
mortal ambition, according to the transcendental system of 
Bhagavata pantheism. ' Every thing is Krishna from Brahma 
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to a bundle of grass^.' So that everj^ person can consider 
himself Bhagavan, and, as such, claim^ the same liberty 
of action as Vasudeva. Especial mention is made of the 
dignity of the Guru, or spiritual preceptor, who is entitled to 
equal honor with Krishna himself*. The Gurus and other 
men of note in the Vaishnava community, eagerly accept the 
honor thus conferred on them, and do not scruple to avail 
themselves of the privilege, therewith joined, of following 
Krishna’s example. I do not wish to pry into the secrets of 
society, but it is no breach of charity, or departure from 
decorum, to notice what appears on the surface. Men there 
are who profess to have abandoned the world for the sake 
of their Bhagavan, and who are sometimes regarded as having, 
even in life, earned a sort of equality with him. Thgy are 
then considered as Prabhus, or Lords, and females are never 
wanting who glory in the title of seva-dasi, or ministering 
slaves, and who take as much pride and delight in placing 
their tan, man, and dlian, (body, mind, and wealth) at the 
service of those prahlim, as the cowherdesses of Vrindavan 
had ever done in devoting their whole selves to Krishna. 

“ Suka himself adds in justification of Krishna, that if sages, 
‘ who emancipated from the bondage of works by contact 
* with the dust of his own lotus feet, and by the peculiar 
‘ power of yoga, or contemplation of personal unity with him, 
‘ are at liberty to act as they please, then what restraints could 
‘ be imposed on the body voluntarily adopted by the ^ god^ T' 
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BajqJi—“ But I am not yet satisfied that Vyasa did not 
elsewhere say something in modification of this apparent 
assimilation of God with the material world.” _ 

Tarkakama.—“ S'ankaracharya says plainly that the Uni¬ 
verse is an illusion. How could he materialize the Deity by 

his doctrine?” . ^ i i. v- 

8atyakdma.— ‘ He falls back on that traditional teaching 

only with a view to answer objections. He does not assert it 
as a primary doctrine of his school. It is only when logic 
and Veda both fail, that he betakes himself to that theory. 

In order to arrive at right conclusions on this point, we must 
discriminate between Vyasa the founder, S'ankara the com¬ 
mentator. and the minor commentaries and elementary 
treatises, of the system. That the Vedanta doctrine was VCTy 
much*modified by the successors of Vyasa, no one in his 
senses can deny: and therefore it is a great historical inac¬ 
curacy to attribute to the founder the ^ 

the PanchadasI, and little manuals such as 
and the ParibhAshL VyAsa repeatedly JX 

with God, and contended strenuously tor the reality of the 

^^*^The Characteristic doctrine of the VaiyAsika Vedanta is 
that God being himself the efficient and substantial cause of 
■ill things the universe is necessarily consubstantial with Him. 
iCe characteristic doctrine of later Vedantists, ,(the 
hruvas or the so-called Vedantists, to use Vijnana Bhikshu s 

term',)’is that the Universe is but “ ^^77’pStfvvasa 
ftod and is itself God. It is no doubt m reference to Vyasa 

himself that the master spiritualizer, Gaudapada, says, in his 
Karika on the Mandukya Upanishad, that ‘ it is contemplaters 
S^he creation who consider this to be an expansion of God. 
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or ignorance, thereby giving some reason to the foll(^ers ot 
the Sankhya to charge him with inconsistency, and although 
he has generally avoided calling the universe itself an illusion, 
he has in one or two places, at least, described it as^ such. But 
by speaking of the world as the creation of A mdya, he did not 
necessarily deny its reality. The Brahminical mind had from 
times immemorial found it difficult to believe that great 
exploits could ever be performed without some impulse, contra¬ 
distinguished from reason and deliberation, and akin to Avidyd. 
The passions and emotions were supposed to be the very 
opposites of reason and discrimination ; and, long before the 
rise of philosophical schools, Indra, fabled as the lord of heaven, 
was supposed to have been equal to his great efforts, (one of 
which at least involved the act of creation,) only because he 
had been under intoxication^! ^ 

‘‘ S'^ankara, however, does not use the favourite phraseology 
of later spiritualizers, that the illusion is neither existent nor 
non-existent. His own ideas of substantial reality are marked 
by an exactitude, utterly at variance with such a loose proposi¬ 
tion,—a mode of talking which, as Kapila rightly says, becomes 
none but idiots and children.® 

S'ankara’s view of substantial existence is very different 
from that of spiritualizers who distinguish vydvahdriica, or 
conventional, from pdrmnarthihay or real, existence. The 
terms are indeed found in his writings, but he has not techni- 
calized them after the fashion of the Paribhasha and the 
Vedanta Sara. To prevent mistakes, however, I must add 
that great as my admiration is of S^ankaracharya's talents, I 
cannot repose much confidence in his opinions, he has so often 
contradicted himself on points of vital importance. You know 
how he has reasoned, against the Buddhists, that waking sen¬ 
sations are essentially different from dreams, and yet, in his 
commentary on Graudapada’s Karika on the Mdnduhya Upa- 
nishad, he follows that writer in comparing our waking sensa¬ 
tions of the world with dreams, and joins him in placing 
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‘ contegiplaters of the creation ’ in opposition to ‘ conteuiplaters 
of the chief good, who take no interest in the creation’ P” 

Bajdh .—“ But you say Vyasa does not inculcate the doctrine 
of Maya in his siitras. I have read of an English scholar’s 
citing one in proof of that doctrine.” 

Satyahmia .—“The 3rd of III. ii- was cited by Colonel 
Kennedy, but under a great mistake. It reads thus : ‘ But 

‘ it is a mere illusion, because its reality does not appear by the 
‘ whole of the properties of real substances^’ The latter 
partis of course elliptical. As the Colonel was not satisfied 
with S'ankara’s explanation, let us consider the Sutra in 
detail. The ‘2nd Pada of the 3rd chapter commences with 
discussing the question whether the ideas which arise in the 
mind in dreams are real, as are those which arise in the waking 
state.* ‘ In the intermediate state [between sound sleep and 
waking, i.e., in dreams] is there a real creation ? for it is so 
said®.’ S'ankara proves by citing a Vedic text that the ‘ inter¬ 
mediate state’ means a dream. He thus e.xpounds the question 
contained in the Siitra; ‘ There is the doubt, Is the creation 
(or ‘ imagination in dreams) real, as is the case in the waking 
‘ state ? » * * for the Veda says so^.’ The question is repeat¬ 
ed in the 2nd Sutra where reference is made to other Vedic 
passages, seemingly inculcating that dreams are real. In the 
3rd Biltra (that which the Colonel quoted) the author decides 
the question by declaring that a dream is a mere Maya, oi 
delusion, for its reality is not established by the collection of 
proofs by which real substances are distinguished. 

“ The late Bajah Earn Mohun Eoy interpreted the last men¬ 
tioned Sutra after the manner of S'ankara, in his Bengalee 
edition. He thus translates the question contained in the 1st 
Aphorism: ‘Since the creations in a state of dreaming are 
‘ like God’s works, let them also be true, like His other crea- 
‘ tions. This question he determines in the following Sutia. 
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‘Those things which lire presented in a dream, men! 
‘ illusions ; for, of those which are seen in dreams, the reality 
‘ is not sufficiently manifest.’ Thus the very Bdtra, which the 
learned Colonel had cited to prove his tluioriy proves precisely 
the contrary by implication. The author of the Vedanta calls 
dreams mai/a, or illusions, because they are unlike the lealitich 
perceived in the waking state. 

“To me, however, spiritualistic pantheism, as it is called, 
I mean that which Col. Kennedy attributes to the Vedanta, 
appears scarcely better than material, or that which the ‘ so- 
called Vedantists’ are anxious to disown. I^'or it is as great a 
departure from truth, and as dangerous an error, to spiritu¬ 
alise matter, as it can be to materialise the spirit. You shrink 
from the idea of identifying the visilile world with God, because 
the material world is not, and cannot be, a spiritual sulfttance, 
much less, God, and because such an idea is suhversiv<i of the 
very first principles of religion. But is it not e<iualiy tirronijous 
to say that the world is false, that all our senses are under a 
deception, and that God has deliberately projected certain 
appearances for the very purpose of practising, that deception V 
I am quite sure it is equally subversive of the interests of 
religion and morals. And I may add it is more dangerous, 
because more insidious in its plausibility. For there can be no 
religion, there can be no devotion, without a subject and an 
olq'ect. There must be the devotee, and there must be the 
object of devotion. If however the world is a nullity, if tin; 
human soul itself is a mere reflection, then 1 ask in the wor<!s 
of the Upiinisinid, who will icumhip, wlumi, and how.' ’’ 

“ Tlie successors of Vyasa, who were unwilling to idou- 
tify matter with God, and therefore pronouncijd the 
world to be an illusion, were aware of tlu; difficulties (•.omieutud 
with their new position. The denial of a vv(»rld, which was 
evident to all our senses, was itself so much opposed to naturi; 
and common sense, that they taxed their ing<inuily, as far as 
thc^y could, to qualify that denial They intro<liu:e*d flu; tenns 
uijaoaharika and panunarthiha, or conoentiunal and real vs- 
istences, in order to save their doctrine. The foi'iner they 
attributed, the latter they denied, to the world. If askiai, how 
all this can he God, —they would tell you the material worhl 
was a Maya, an illusion, and that by not recognizing any 
visible entity, they virtually inculcatiid nothing but monotheism. 
But the true inference from their position was—not unity of 
Deity, but unity of being. 

“ if however charged, on the other hand, with tlie al>surditics 
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so well net forth in the Vedwan moda tcvrangini, they instantly 
shift from their position, and tell you they did not entirely 
deny the visible world. It had an existence in injavalidm, 
though it was, paramdrtliatah, no reality. 

But the soul of man itself has no other than mjavahariha 
existence. Bo you think you are an entity ?—^You may be one 
in popular parlance—you are not m paramarthatali^ in reality, 
‘ This one, says the "Vedanta Sara, which, fancies itself to be 
‘ agent and patient, and passes to and fro between this and the 
* other world, is called the vyavaharika jiva^ or conventional 


soiilh’ . 

The inference from the principles of this spiritualistic 
pantheism is inevitable, that in the sense in which the material 
world Ls existent, it is identical with God ; and since it is 
existent in the same sense, and quite to the same extent, as 
the human soul is existent; it must be God in the same sense 
in which a human being is not a non-entity, TheVedantist 
may solemnly swear by his life that the universe is God ! The 
profound thinker, I have already cited several times, suggests, 
that the asserter of maya^ if called on to declare, after the 
manner of jury-men, whether such and such persons,^ being 
guilty of theft ‘ are to be punished by the King, will affirm on 
his oath that the whole is a tissue of falsehood^. 

Vyasa's Vedanta was an unsuccessful attempt to reason 
from nature up to nature’s God. The aphorist was certainly 
a contemplater of the creation and its wonders. He eyed the 
world—was struck by its reality and beanty, and fancied that 
it proceeded from God, as a spark proceeds from fire, or troth 

Thr&aSa.—“ But how can you avoid the train of 
which passed in Vydsa’s mind? How 

universe is to God what the spark is to fi , ^ _ fi-,of 

sea ? It must have a substantial cause, and if you deny tha 
God is its cause, will you prefer to be an atheist. 


II 

H Tattka-muktavali by Gaudapurntoanda. 
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Satyakama. —do not think one needs be in-such a 
dilemma. It is not necessary to be an atheist in order to meet 
the Vedantic conclusion with a negative. It is quite sutficient 
for all purposes of theism to consider God as the efficient cause 
and author of the world, without going the length of pro¬ 
nouncing it to be consubstantial with Him.” 

Tarkakama .—How could God make a sul^stantial world of 
no suhstance 

Satyakama ,—'' I will simply refer to Vyasa’s own aphorism, 

^ Like the gods and others.’ He maintains that it is possible 
for gods, Eishis, and others of great power to produce effects 
by their own volition. Why could not the Supreme Being 
likewise create, by the exercise of His own will, the Universe 
before us, as a real substance—dependent indeed on IJimself, 
and differing from Him infinitely, (for who, save God Himself, 
can fathom the gulf that separates the self-existent from 
the created ?) and yet real, not deceptive, or fallacious ? No 
other conception of creative power is wurthy of the Almighty. 
All other theories of creation are, not only unnecessary, 
but liable to insuperable objections and difficulties. It was 
only to escape from those difficulties that the successors of 
Vyasa had recourse to the maya’-vada of Buddhism. But if 
they escaped one error, they ran headlong into an opposite one. 
In order to preserve the spiritual purity of the God wffiom their 
founder had identified with the visible world, they denied the 
reality of His productions; not remembering that unless the world 
were originally received as a real effect, its cause could never 
have been deduced by human reasoning. Nor could there be 
any pious intuitions in a soul, that, in the plenitude of Vedantic 
knowledge, would deny its own existence. Howsoever deduced, 
whether eetiologically or morally, the truth of God’s existence 
would, as an article of human belief, be affected in the same 
proportion in which the reality of the visible world and of the 
human soul was denied. The Vedantist forgot that the moment 
the effect was denied, the ground on which the deduction of the 
cause rested was cut away; the instant the deducer’s existence 
was doubted, his moral persuasions lost all their value. 

“ If the Vedantism of Vyasa, who was a ' contemplater of the 
creation,’ materialized, and thereby degraded, the Divinity, the 
pantheism of Gaudapada, who ' took no interest in the creation,’ 
deified humanity. I for one will not undertake to say which of 
the two is, physically, the grosser error,—morally, the more 
pernicious delusion,—or, theologically, the mpre dangerous 
doctrine.” 
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Tm*%ahdnia.'-- Excuse my repeating a question which I put 
last night, but to which you gave no distinct reply. Does not 
even a shadow betoken some reality which has cast it, or a 
reflection point to its substance? The world, though itself a 
mere shadow, may prove the existence of God as its sub¬ 
stance/' ^ 

Satyahdma, —you mean by the word reflection, or 
shadow a reflection, or shadow, of God, as S^ankara suggestsh 
I shall only remind you of the learned commentator’s owh 
admission in his scholia on the Taittiriya^. He allows that 
God, being Himself infinite and without form,cannot have a 
reflection, or cast a shadow—especially as there cannot be a 
medium or receptacle for such a reflection or shadow. If, 
again^there could be such a receptacle, would it not be mate¬ 
rial, and if it were identified with God, would that not be a 
material pantheism ? 

^ Now there can be no such thing as a substance existing 
cowoenUonally, but not really^ Things there may be, existing 
in the opinions of men, or implied in their conduct, but if we 
deny their reality, we can only mean that they are mere fancies, 
and therefore not actually existing substances. S'ankaracharya 
has said, what it is impossible to gainsay, ‘ that the question of 
‘ the reality of a substance is not dependent on human notions. 
‘ It depends on the substance itself. To say of a post that it 
‘is either a post, or a man, or something else, is not to 
‘ enunciate the truth. That it is a man, or something 
‘ else, IS a false notion. That it is a post is alone the truth, 
‘ since it is dependent on the substance itself. Thus the deter- 
‘ mination of an existing substance depends on the substance 
‘ itselP, It must either exist, or not exist, whatever men may 
say or think. In fact conventional, as opposed to real, can 


^ See p, 371. 
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only mean imaginary, in other words, false. It is conventional, 
even with the followers of Bhashkaracharya, to say that the 
sun mounts the udaydchala (or the eastern mountains) in the 
morning, it is a vyavahdra, or custom, to say so, though they 
know very well that it is a mythological fable. There are no 
such eastern mountains, notwithstanding their vydvaJidrika 
existence. So also with reference to eclipses, it is a vyavahdra, 
or popular custom, to believe that the solar or lunar orb is in 
the giant’s grasp, and, on that belief, to perform certain cere¬ 
monies. But here what is a vyavaharika truth is, in essence, 
a gross error.” 

Tarkdhama. —But the cases are not parallel. When the 
Vedanta tells a person that while he is in society he ought not 
to slight what is vyavahariha, it merely means that c(^ven- 
tional rules ought not to be set aside. Will you not acknowledge 
that a man’s duty may vary with his position? A man in 
a state of ignorance must perform the duties attached to that 
state, and he must not aspire after the rights of the truly 
wise.” 

Satyakdina. —‘'You mean you will not allow the astronomer 
to evade the performance of puras'chamna ! But the question 
at present is not respecting a man’s duty, but the truth of 
substances. Whether duties may vary, as S^ankara admits, 
we shall consider bye and bye—but, as that eminent commen¬ 
tator says, it is impossible for physical realities to change with 
the notions of society. Objective truth is independent of the 
subjective man. ^ 

“ The moment you deviate from this unalterable rule of 
truth, you can have no confidence in any reality. What evi¬ 
dence can you have even of spiritual reality, but from traces 
of spiritual agency visible in the world, or from moral convic¬ 
tions in the mind itself ? If you falter in your admission of 
those traces, and of the real existence of that mind, how can 
you be sure of any truth ?” 

Tarkakdma. —“ When the Vedantist says that every thing is 
false which is not Brahma, or when he says the visible world, 
and even the human soul, have vydvahdrika, not paramdrthika, 
existence, he merely means that nothing can have the kind 
of reality which God has.” 

Satyakdma, —“ When you say that the human soul and the 
visible world have a different kind of reality from the reality 
of God, and then add. that both are God, you talk simply in 
unintelligible language. If the two classes of reality are differ¬ 
ent, then what do you mean by identifying them ? 
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“ ]Sr% fallacy is more insidious than that of ambiguity, 
in ascribing two different meanings to the same word, 
and in the same argument. If you say the universe is 
of the same substance wnth God, and that the soul is iden¬ 
tical with the Supreme Being in the strict sense of the 
term, (excluding the figurative senses of sampat &c.,) then you 
must either unduly exalt the world, or grossly degrade the 
divinity. In either case you strike at the root of DJiar- 
ma, or duty. You cannot, with any fairness or consistency, 
impose upon persons duties which on your own theory are im- 
possibilities. Whether you acknowledge the universe to be God, 
or deny the existence of every thing that is not Brahma, you 
can have no law, no ethics, no discipline.” 

Tarkahama .—“ We allow that a man in a state of ignorance 
is bmftid by laws, rules, and duties.” 

8. “ You allow that which your better sense contradicts. 
You hold that in truth there can be neither law nor lawgiver. 
The bolder spirits among you glory in denying injunctions or 
prohibitions.” 

T. “ When a man arrives at such a state of knowledge he 
needs no law.” 

8. “ How can you prevent a sensualist from being en¬ 
couraged in his evil course by your doctrine ?” 

T. “He has no right to deviate from the path of his 
duties.” 

8. “If you tell him so, he will only wonder you can keep 
your cc>untenance, while you lecture him to do that which your 
better sense pronounces to be an illusion, a fabrication of 
ignorance. May he not say that since whatever he does must 
be an illusion, he had better remain satisfied with that which 
suits his pleasures best ? What can you with any consistency 
say in order to exhort him to hohness of life ? ” 

T. “ I will tell him that if he goes on at that rate, he will 
never enjoy Brahma.” 

S. “Do not say, ‘Never’, for you hold that at general 
dissolutions, every thing is swallowed up by Brahma. Whether 
a man be good or bad, he cannot help enjoying Him on those 
occasions. The stream, whether turbid or limpid, must flow 
into the ocean.” 

T. “ I will remind him of what Vyasa says that if he attend 
to his duties, he might be much more quickly emancipated 
from the bondage of the world.” 

S. “ Which in itself is nothing. The soul is no more m 
bondage than the crystal in the vicinity of blue cloth is 
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d^. If there be no world, there can be no bondage^ _ ^ 

juai pantheism again is a libel on God. You 
i is a maya, an illusion, and that God is the nia f/ f^ 
rrer who thus deceives you. Is it not grossly 
noral feelings to say that God has deliberately proj^^, 
appearance with a view to beguile rational minds -££xfc> 

creation ? xYnd if the world be a mere spectacle— 
m —why again dignify it by the appellation of God 
le sun had, by this time, got very near to the 
, and was about to give rest to Aruna and his 
king himself to the mountain summit. The Eajah 
3 lodge for the night in his gardens, where the 
sils would be provided for our evening prayers, ancL 'WJh.e^xr^ 
3oiin Brahmin had charge of the culinary departmerx^^^^ ‘ 
petent for the office,” said his highness, and— 
least injury to animal life, that if the Mlechas coul 1<3- 
made sm:e of s.uch dishes every day, the world w"OU.l<i fent, 
3 have got rid of the butcher's profession.” 
eaving the Eajab in his palace, we came to the 
attended first to our evening duties, and then proco^dod. to 
sider our physical wants for the night. But here JX diifti- 
•y presented itself. The ingenious member of ouir 
arnity, at the head of the culinary office, was of tho V"Sbidio 
mi. Vaiyasika, who was Bi Eddi, and A^gamika, wtLO ’vvaj^j ai 
'endra, were, as matters of course, obliged to deny tlaoxoci- 
'es the dainties of the royal kitchen, Tarkakama sauid tixait/ 
ough he was of the same s'rem as the provisionerro^abl, yofc 
3ould not persuade himself to taste food prepared fc>y oxxci 
3 was a S'udra's hireling cook. As for myself, I tLatci booix 
3ng in the habit of observing your close practice ot 5:xt>&io- 
;ly refusing to partake of food, dressed by stranger-js, tiixuit, I 
ised myself by telling the Koolin president of cookcixry^ I 
been accustomed to Hindoostani dishes, and had loBti ihll 
3li for those of Bengal. Satyakama accordingly exxgjcosjrrse^d 
himself all the good things which, the Eajah said, 

/ to be tasted, in order to put a stop to the slaixj^lxit«3r' ot' 
lb creatures for the table. We had to cook each t’oir IxijuuL- 
. All being of different s'rema, no one could perfojtriLjo ttxuit 
jinmodatiiig office for another. Utensils and raw 
*e liberally and richly supplied, and we soon prepairocl 
jg we could possibly require, and passed the night, ixxorjcil v 
joyously. 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

My last letter informed you of our doings on the day we 
spent at the Eajah’s house. I shall now report to you what 
passed%n the morrow. We had scarcely done our prescribed 
duties of the first prahara, (or, quarter of day,) when the 
adhikariy in charge of the garden, came, and said, that the 
Kajah had sent a Jemadar tp communicate his remembrance 
of us in the private-audience chamber. We responded to the 
summons, and repaired to that chamber. His highness was 
engaged in conversation with a Bandi, who had taken to his 
staff the year before, and, giving up his home, had ever since 
been performing the exercises of a Yogi in the hope of attain¬ 
ing to Saniddhi and N-rndna, On our reaching the audience- 
chamber, and taking our seats, the Dandi turned to Satyakama, 
and spoke as follows: *'The Bajah has told me of the 
discussipn you had yesterday. I will not deny that your 
arguments have some force, but I still feel, that on several 
important points, you have totally misapprehended our views. 
You say there is no medium between reality and unreality, 
and that, if we call the world an illusion, we cannot argue 
from it as a reality. You say we cannot be sure of any 
truth if we consider the world an illusion, and the human 
soul a mere Vydvahdrika jiva- You also argue that on our 
theory no one can have a ipotive for virtue, nor can there be 
such a thing as law or duty. You accuse us too, of gross 
inconsistency in talking of emancipation from a bondage which 
in reality has no existence, because the world is itself an 
illusion. 

“Now, whatever Vyasa or S'ankaracharya may have said 
on the nature of substantial existence, I can point out a 
palpable middle term between reality and unreality. There is 
such a thing as a self-subsisting independent existence, and 
there is such a thing as dependent existence. The former we 
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attribute to the Deity, the latter to the world. We accordingly 
say, emphatically, that He alone is sat^ or really existent. 
He liwes 2 )(iramdrfhafah, We add that the world is asat, that 
is, not real in this absolute sense, because it is not self-subsist¬ 
ing, and therefore transient. And yet we do not pronounce it 
to be such an unreality as that we could not argue for any 
truths founded on its existence. It is certainly real, in some 
sort; for it is producing actual impressions on the senses, and 
surely we may with logical propriety deduce the existence of a 
tirst cause from an illusion; for how could the illusion be 
produced without the agency of a cause? It requires to be 
accounted for as much as any phenomena on your hypothesis. 
Then again as to the human soul, the recipient of the impres¬ 
sions occasioned by the illusion, whatever the Vedanta Sara 
may say, we do not attribute to it a mere vydvd^arika 
existence; nor do we consider it as part of the Universe, for 
the human soul is consubstantial with Grod. With reference 
to practical duties, our theory cannot disturb them, for how¬ 
soever the ignorant voluptuary may argue to the contrary, we 
say, what every thinking man will readily understand, that in 
the state of avidya, the observance of duty is the safest, and, 
when avidya is removed, and the soul gets the fulness of 
divine illumination, the violation of duty will be as impossible 
as its observance unnecessary. Nor can you justly say that 
we toil to no purpose in seeking for emancipation from a 
bondage, which, notwithstanding its illusory character, produces 
real apprehensions and fears in the mind. We are actually in 
terror under its influence, and therefore it is said, ' 0 Janaka, 
thou hast attained fearlessness ” 

Satyalcdfua,— '1 think, revered and learned Sir, the new 
explanations you have introduced into the Vedant philosophy 
fail to impart to it any additional strength. Your view of the 
Vedanta appears to be derived from foreign sources, and is 
therefore somewhat different, not only from Vyasa's and 
S'ankara’s, but also from the minor treatises, such as the 
Paribhasha and the Vedanta Bara. It is impossible in a 
general refutation of a system to anticipate every thing that 
an individual follower of the doctrine, especially one who is 
acquainted with other systems of philosophy, may conceive in 
his mind, apart from the positions laid down by leading 
expositors. Your philosophical principle seems to be that 
which Kapila recommends in Sankhya Sutra iv. 13. ' Not- 
* withstanding much reading of S^astra, and much instruction 
^ from tutors, one is to take the substantial part only, like the 
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bee flies from flower to flower and takes only 
the melliferous matter. You seem to be collecting ideas in 
the same eclectic way. Now it would be a great historical 
inaccuracy to give to such a collection the name of Vedantism. 
But as you have unliosomed yourself so frankly, I am bound 
to tell you what I think on the subject. 

“ That God’s existence is independent and self-subsisting, 
is a doctrine which you cannot hold more firmly than myself. 
If by adding that the world has a dependent existence, you 
only mean that the world is a created, and, therefore, not a 
self-existent, substance, it is impossible for us to differ on that 
point either. You cannot then call it an illusion, for surely 
God is able to create a real substance by the power of his will. 
Why I'^ust you compare Him with a conjurer, that calls up an 
appearance, having no existence except in a deceived imagin¬ 
ation V Why should you limit His power by such an unworthy 
comparison') If your meaning be that the world has no 
existence but in human ideas, cognitions, or impressions, then 
that is the very theory of the Buddhists which has been so 
successfully refuted by 8'ankarilchirya. I can only repeat 
that eminent philosopher’s language, that the world has an 
(ixistence, independent of human notions. 

“ Assuming, however, that the only difference in point of 
real existence that you desire to establish between God and 
the Universe is the necessary one of Creator and creature, 
Jiiy objection to the Vedantic tenet, that the Universe is identi¬ 
cal with*God, does not lose its force at all. That identification 
would, on the theory now before us, clearly amount to material 
pantheism. It must either be a degradation of the Creator, oj- 
a deification of the creature. 

“ Since, again, you call the world an illusion, I do not 
understand how you (‘.an reconcile such language with the 
notion of its existence (however dependent) as a creature. For 
1 still contend that an existent creature cannot be an illusion. 
An illusion may, as iin effect, prove the agency of a cause. 
That I do not deny. But the phantom, as S'ankarachiirya 
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himself admits, must have a medium, a really existing iftedium, 
separate from its projector. The medium then must be a 
second substance, and so contradict your theory of one essence 
without a second. The medium, again, must be something 
material, for the illusion is an object of sensuous perception, 
and, if ^ all this' be God, the material medium must be deified 
too. Supposing, however, the world to be an illusion and 
no-thing, what do you mean by saying, All this is God ? What 
can be the drift, what the motive of such an assertion ? What 
truth can you explain, what knowledge can you impart, what 
object can you attain by calling that to be God which yon are 
convinced is a no-thing ? What can you be possibly aiming at 
by saying, almost in the same breath, ' every thing from 
Brahma to a bundle of grass is false,’ and again, every 
thing, animate or inanimate, from Brahma to a bundle of grass 
is Krishna, i.e., God 

When, moreover, calling the world an illusion, you still 
contend that it has perils which require to be remedied by a 
laborious process of philosophy, your argument is simply 
unintelligible.” 

YogL —“ Even an illusory peril may produce real fears in the 
mind. So long as a man is subject to such fears, the peril 
must be considered real, and remedied accordingly.” 

Satyahama ,—Well how" do you propose remedying the 
illusory perir?” 

Yogi,— ' By teaching that nothing is existent but the Supreme 
Being. All else being a vanit}’^,,^^^ as the Javans say. Allah 

has, bahi haus (God is sufficient, the rest is vanity).” 

Saiyahdma .—But the Javans do not say that the world is 
an illusion. They call it a vanity, because it has nothing solid, 
nothing abiding, nothing worthy of love or attachment. You 
again contend that the vanity is God. The Javan theory may 
have a tendency to lead men to look up to God as their only 
refuge froni evil, but your theory teaches there is no real evil, 
or the evil is God himself, and, there being one essence alone, 
no possibility of law or duty.” 

Yogi .—“ But we do admit both law and duty. We tell men 
that, so long as they are in a state of Avidya, or ignorance, it 
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is saf# for them to conform to the duties of their respective 
classes/' 

8atj/akdma >—'' People look for what is practically safe when 
they are in a dilemma. The deluded subject of Maya, whom 
you wish to reclaim, will naturally ask, wiry you speculate on 
what is merely safe, or expedient, if you are sure the world is 
an illusion, and there is no real evil? To tell a man that he 
must do his duty, merely, because it is safe to do so, is in fact 
to tell him that he is not bound by duty. It is to lose sight 
altogether of the definition of duty. Duty is w’hat ought to be 
done. Such a duty, that is to say strict duty, cannot however 
exist where all is illusion, but Brahma. Duty presupposes the 
existence of two parties, the person bound by the duty, and 
the p^rty to whom he is bound. The question of the Upani- 
shad, however bold in setting duty at defiance, is, on its own 
principles, unanswerable, TF7^o will regard, %oliom, and hmo ? 
Do you think you will produce any impression on your neigh¬ 
bour by playing fast and loose with him on points of duty ?” 

Yogi »—If my neighbour is determined to act like a deprav¬ 
ed person I cannot help it. If he be a mass of corruxDtion, 
nothing will save him.” 

Satyakmia .—‘'But how can you expect better things from 
Maya ? How can there be a real mass of corrujDtion, either, if 
all is illusion but Brahma? I of course believe that not your 
neighbour only, but all men are naturally depraved, though 
capable of the highest improvement. And it may be expected 
of a soJaeme propounded for the amelioration of the human race, 
that it will meet the disease with wdiich our race is afflicted, 
and work on the affections of our nature, so as to promote vir¬ 
tuous and restrain vicious inclinations. But this service can 
never be performed by a system which confounds all distinc¬ 
tions of right and wrong, by pronouncing every thing to be an 
illusion but Brahma. 

“ What again is the precise meaning of your theory of may a ? 
What is maya ? Is it a deceptive power, or is it the deception 
itself ? Is it the illusion by which you are deceived, or is it the 
delusive influence through which God presents the illusion to 
your senses ? S^ankaracharya appears to take it in the sense of 
a delusive influence, the instrumental cause of the illusion— 
for he talks of the world as a creation of ignorance. This is 
something like the old story of Indra’s propping up the heavens 
in a state of intoxication, but, in this sense, the creation itself 
may be a substance. A real and abiding effect may be pro¬ 
duced under intoxication.” 

BE 
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Yogi .—“ We say it is either no-thing, or a distortedcreflec- 
tion of the only one thing existent, that is God.” 

Satyakmia. —“Is it not an extremely low view of the 
Divinity to say that He appears to us in the form of the world, 
that He has projected a distorted reflection of Himself with a 
view to delude His rational creatures ? We are all agreed that 
religious errors are the most serious of all errors, and of all 
religious errors, the greatest must be that which consists in a 
false notion of the Divine attributes. Is it possible to believe 
that God would deliberately produce such an error in his crea¬ 
tures by projecting a distorted likeness of Himself ? 

“ And here allow me to direct your attention to the opinions 
which Ramanuja expressed on this point. He, like yourself, 
had abandoned the pleasures of the world, and looked^for a 
higher spiritual position than most men think of. It is not 
for me to say anything as to his success, but his remarks on 
the subject of our present discussion, as recorded by one of his 
followers, will perhaps have some weight in your estimation h 
' In the recesses of all s'astras we are told of both knowledge and 
‘ ignorance, of virtue and vice, of right and wrong sciences. 
* Thus we see [opposites in] pairs every where, and God and 
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Ihe lijul are also notoriously so. How then can they have 
‘ unity ? Let holy men answer this with a candid mind. The 
‘ word (it) stands for the ocean of immortality, full of 
‘ supreme felicity. The word tivmn (thou) stands for a miser- 
* tilde person, distracted in mind, through fear of the world. 

‘ The two cannot therefore be one. They are substantially 
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‘ different. He is to be worshipped by the whole world. ^Thou 
‘ art but His slave. There can be no designation, nor sub- 
‘ stantial existence, nor definition, where there is no foundation 
‘ or reason. How can Brahma be understood or inferred on 
‘ the theory of Maya ? His existence we deduce as the author 
‘ of the universe, for all this appears, on the evidence of infer- 
' ence, to have a cause. This earth must surely have an author, 
' for, like pots and other things, it is but a production. Mark 
‘ the great difference between the Lord, and men, working 
' with axes, choppers, and ploughshares. These are sore 
‘ troubled by the six waves of their passions. They toil, and 
' labour, and are exhausted. He effects evei^ thing by a mere 
‘ turn of his brow. How could there be an image or reflection 
* of the Infinite and spotless One? How could the Veda, 
‘ either, declare the merit and demerit of a non-sentient (reflec- 
' tion), or the reflection itself be a subject of pain or pleasure ? 
‘ There may be a reflection of a finite substance ; how could 
' there be such a thing of the Infinite? Eamanuja, the first 
‘ among great men, condemned this theory of an image and 
' reflection. That his opinions were not received by great men 
' makes them only still dearer. I am sometimes happy, some- 
‘ times miserable. He, the [Supreme] Spirit, is always happy. 
' Such is the discrimination. How then can two distinct 
substances be identical? He is an eternal Light, without 
‘ anything to obscure it—pure, the one superintendent of the 
‘world. But the animal soul is not so. Thus a thunderbolt 
‘ falls on the tree of no-distinction. How canst thou, oh slow 
‘of thought! say, I am He, who has set uj) this immense 
‘ sphere of the universe in its fulness ? Consider thine own 
‘ capacities with a pure mind. Can a collection of infuriated 
‘ elephants enter into the stomach of a musquito ? Whose art 
‘ thou ? Whence art thou come ? What is the connection of 
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‘ this bindage of the world ? Ponder these questions in thy 
‘ mind, give up the way of the erring. By the mercy of the 
' Most High a little understanding has been committed to thee, 
‘ it is not for thee, oh perverse one, to say, therefore I am God. 
' That would be, as if some wicked person, having received 
' [from a king], elephants, horses, and infantry, were to form 
' the intention of usurping the royal dignity. Some sophists, 
^ sunk in a sea of false logic, addicted to evil w^ays, labouring 
' to bring about the destruction of the world by false state- 
^ ments, themselves deceived and deceiving the world, say I 
‘ am God, and all this universe is God. Their wicked device 
' is now abundantly exposed. To speak of a void of qualities 
' in the ocean of qualities ! Oh theirs is like the stream of a 
‘ flock of sheep. Having made a separate paraphrase of the 
* siitra?, they are deceiving the followers of their own doctrine* 
‘ All the qualities of sovereignty and activity are eternally 
^ God’s. He is therefore one endowed with qualities (guni), 
' how can He be nirgima, or devoid of qualities ? The asser- 
^ tion of the void of qualities is mere disputation. A substance 
‘ without attributes, like the sky-flower, is never admitted 
‘ either in the Veda, or in the world. If the Vedas were to 
‘ set forth such an object, they would no longer be any authority. 

‘ As the stone, or utensils, and the sacrificer are instruments 
‘ of a sacrifice, so is this theory of no-attribute or no-duty an 
instrument for the obstruction of Dharma or virtue.’ 

To these extracts I shall only add a few passages from 
Eamangja’s own philosophical work. With reference to the 
pantheistic dogma, that individual animal souls are but 
reflections of the Supreme Spirit, he says ; ‘ Some persons^ 
' betaking themselves to the doctrine of God’s being the only 
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‘ entity, have come to the conclusion that animal sijjiils are 
' but reflections of the one Supreme Being. Their happiness, 

‘ misery, and other conditions are owing to their diflerent 
‘ receptacles, just as the same face may appear, variously, 

‘ small, large, obscure, and clear, when reflected from various 
‘ gems, swords, and looking-glasses. This difference 

‘ in condition is [they say] owing to a fabricated distinc- 
Vtion. Now, it may be asked, whose fabrication is it? 
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^ Not surely G-od’s, for He is incapable of such fabrication, 
'being Himself pure knowledge. Nor can it be the animal 
'soul’s, for then there would be reciprocal support [i. 6., a 
‘ vicious circle] ; thus, the soul itself is dependent [for its 
' existence] on the fabrication, and the fabrication is owing to 
' the soul.’ 

"Eamanuja asks again, 'Of the soul, fabricated by ignor- 
' ance, who is the fabricator ? This ought to be determined. 
' Not surely the ignorance itself, for it is inanimate. Nor the 
' soul, for then it would be a case of self-fabrication, because 
‘ [you say] the soul is the object of the fabrication by Ignor- 
'ance, after the manner shell and silver. If you say God is 
‘ himself the fabricator of the notion of soul, then you intro- 
' duce ^norance into the Deity. And, if you do not introduce 
' ignorance into the Divinity, [may I ask] whether God looks 
' on souls or not *? If he does not look, then [the Vedic 
‘ description of] the creation of varieties of names and forms 
' after observation, is falsified. If you say he looks [on the 
' fabricated souls] then, since the one integral Brahma cannot 
' look on souls without the intervention of ignorance, you 
' necessarily talk of his ignorance. Therefore the theory of 
' distinction founded on maya and ignorance is refuted. For 
‘ even the conjurer (mayi), Brahma, cannot look on souls 
' without the intervention of Ignorance. Nor can the conjurer 
' delude others without seeing them. Nor can a maya itself be 
‘ the means of observation on the part of the mayi, or conjurer. 
' The iHstrument of its delusiveness is observation of others. 
' But you will say that the maya of Brahma, bringing about 
' his observation of souls, is the cause of the soul’s delusion. 
' Then the maya, bringing about the observation of others on 
' the part of the one integral self-apparent Brahma, is, in other 
' words, his ignorance. You may say that ignorance is the 
' cause of a wrong observation, but maya, wdiich only brings 
' about an observation, on the part of Brahma, of all besides 
' him being false, is not the cause of a wrong observation, and 
' therefore there is no ignorance in him. But you cannot say 
' that when the moon is seen as one, it is seen as two, even if 
' there be ignorance in the cause. If Brahma saw every thing 
' to be false besides himself, he would not think of deluding it 
' again. For none but a mad man would study to delude that 
' which he knew to be false.’ 

' Why again, asks Eamanuja,' should this useless idle delusion 
' be exercised [by God] ? If you say, as a sport, [I ask again] 

' why should a being of unbounded joy engage in sport ? If 
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‘ you retort that sports are found in the world to be engaged 
‘ in, only by men whose enjoyments are full, [I reply] this 
‘ does not hold good here, for none but mad men would enter- 
' tain the sportful sentiment in a case where the objects of 
' sport are admitted to be unreal and illusory, and the sporter 
' to be real, and himself the projecter of the illusions.’ 

“ Beware then, my dear Sir, of the consequences of playing 
fast and loose on such questions as these. To say that Grod 
has projected an illusion for deluding his creatures, or that, 
being essentially nirguna, or devoid of qualities, He becomes 
active under the influence of maya, is equally opposed to 
godliness. You cannot, if you believe Him to be all Truth, 
allow the possibility of His projecting a deceptive spectacle; 
nor can you, if you believe Him to be all knowledge and all 
power, assent to the theory of His making anything uii^er the 
influence ot avichjd, or ignorance, wdrich cannot but be akin to 
the mad effort which S'ankara repudiates^ and which can¬ 
not differ essentially from the intoxication attributed to Indra.” 

YogL —The right way to look on our doctrine is to contem¬ 
plate its drift. We say that God alone exists, because He is 
the only independent reality. We say again that the world is 
an illusion, because it is transient, impure, and corrupt. We 
say also, each, He is myself and I am He®, because, by 
becoming one with God, we desire to escape the perils of the 
world, and the lusts of the flesh.” 

Saiyakdma ,—“I can have no objection to your use of the 
most exclusive terms that human language can supply, to 
express the self-dependent existence of God, as the only eternal 
essence. You may also adopt the strongest words you can find, 
to express the vanity of the world, because of its transiency, 
impurity, and corruptibility. All I contend for is, that you 
must hold both those ideas with their proper limitations. God 
is self-existent and eternal. You may emphatically call Him 
the sat, you may say He is, sat in a sense in which nothing 
else is sat. He is an entity in a sense in which nothing else is 
an entity—for he is eternal and self-existent. But you must 
remember the proper limitation of the doctrine. God is the 
eternal sat, but if sat be taken in its grammatical sense, as the 
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preseiit participle of the verb as (to be), then the world is also 
sat, or existent, as a creature, though not eternal, and so, 
strictly speaking, God is not the only sat, 

‘‘Nor must you forget when you call the world a vanity, an 
empty vanity, because of its transience, impurity, and corrupt¬ 
ibility, that there is a limitation here too, beyond which you 
cannot advance a single step without falling into serious errors. 
Use the strongest words you please, to indicate its transience 
and impurity, but remember that though transient, it is still 
existent, and though corrupt, it is capaWe of purification, and 
that it is only wuth a view to that purification that one is 
bound to study and meditate what is right and true. You 
must not forget that our notion of divinity, however intu¬ 
itive, is educed and fashioned from the exhibition of God's 
powef in the world before us. To deny that world is to deny 
the premises on which that notion is founded. Our ideas of 
omnipotence and omniscience likewise pre-suppose the exist¬ 
ence of many things as products, in esse or in posse, of an 
efficient power, and as objects of a searching knowdedge. 
Would it not be absurd to talk of all power and all knowledge, 
if nothing existed, or was to be done or known? To deny the 
world is therefore to deny the power and wisdom of God. 

“ And while you may entertain the highest possible notions 
of the divine existence, and the lowest possible views of the 
world's entity, you must avoid the strange inconsistency of 
identifying the two opposite ideas, and teaching that all this, 
whicli^is no-thing, is the only thing existent. Such opposites, 
as Edmanuja very properly says, can never be unified, and, if 
they could be unified, then Brahma might, alternately, be pro¬ 
nounced to be false, and the universe, to be true^! Nor must 
you encourage frail and corrupt humanity to say, I am God.” 

Yogi .—“ The frail and corrupt humanity says, ‘ He is my¬ 
self and I am He,’ because it thereby endeavours to detach 
itself from the Universe. We say to a person ‘ thou art He,’ 
because we wish him to meditate on his heaven-born preroga¬ 
tive as an immortal spirit, and to rise above the world. The 
more he rises above the world, the more is he assimilated to 
the divine nature.” 

^^ 

Effort ^1 ^^13; 11 Rtodnuia’s S'4r. BMs. 
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Satyahmna .—It is no doubt a grand truth that th# more 
a person rises above the world, the more he approaches the 
divine essence. But here too there is a limitation beyond 
which one may fall into the greatest impiety under a semblance 
of godliness. The human soul, though immortal, is still a 
creature. It may, by rising above the world, approach, but it 
can never attain, the divinity. The creature can never rise to 
be the Creator. The highest aspirations may be entertained, 
and piously entertained ; only they must be short of aspiring 
after the divinity itself. 

‘‘ You, Sir, who have left your home, and cut asunder all 
earthly ties,—you have no doubt taken a step which, under 
further light from heaven, and wdth the divine blessing, may 
guide you unto all truth, and lead you to God. You may thus 
attain a position hereafter which angels may covet for mem- 
selves, and I heartily wish yon all spiritual success. But 
perhaps you will allow me to remark that certain ties are 
bound up with duties to society and to those whom God has 
placed under our protection. Such ties cannot be cut asunder 
with impunity. And I cannot, under any circumstances, say 
to you, thou art He—without being guilty of treason against 
God, nor can you accept such assurance without impiety, and 
without the greatest self-deception, for you are not, and can 
never become,—though you may attain the highest state which 
a creature can attain, yet, I repeat, you can never become— 
God.” 

Yogi .—“But what state short of the divinity can lie free 
from transience and impurity ? If a high place in heaven be 
all that we are permitted to aspire after, the reward of know”- 
ledge can be little better than that of ignorance. Earth with 
all its faults is not essentially worse than Indra’s palace, one 
of the highest seats in Heaven.” 

Saiyakdma. “ Heaven, my dear Sir, such as the Puranas 
describe, with the corrupt attendants of Indra, is certainly not 
a place to be desired. But why shall we accept that corrupt 
description of the Puranas ? Why may we not look forward 
to a heaven, which, as the direct manifestation of God*s 
presence, is itself stable and enduring,—the residence of 
myriads of immortal souls that have obtained deliverance from 
earthly troubles, and that are now unceasingly contemplating, 
admiring, and lauding the divine perfections ? Our ancestors 
used the word suvarga for heaven, which meant good company. 
Swarga may have been derived from suvarga as swarna (gold) 
is from suvarna. At any rate why may w^e not believe that 
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tlaere a» heaven answering to the literal meaning of that 

word- a good company, a holy company, neither transient 
nor iro.pria?e—such as shall endure for eternity 

Tiio Yogi turned toward the Eajah and said, Your high- ; 
ness will excuse me, if I leave the discussion of these questions 
in ttto Hands of your Pundits. Saty^akama’s words, and 
JEamanrija’s sentiments, suggest certain considerations on 
wliicli I would rather exercise my mind in retirement, than 
carry oaa a debate in this assembly. Blessings on the Eajah 
and lais Household! Salutation to the Brahmins !” So saying 
He bo weed, and left the room. 

A fminutes after the Yogi had thus abruptly left the 
room, tHo Eajah said, The Dandi, you must remernber, is a 
practioal pantheist. He seeks to carry out in his life, what : 
S'anl^bra discusses in his book. Our philosophical works are 
writtoxi cHiefly by controversialists. They give us no insight i 
into hHe practical man. Such an insight can only be found in 
tHe lif o amd conversation of men like this Yogi.” 

S€Ltya,Jcama .—‘^Please your highness, pantheism appears to 
be tHo very antagonist of the practical man. It is a sheer im- 
practicaHility, It is incapable of being carried out in life. I 
can only wonder, when I hear of a person exhorting his 
neigHHonr to follow the discipline of pantheism. Every teacher 
tbat ad.dresses his pupil, Satmiya, (0 gentle youth!), every 
pupil that addresses his master, Bho Bhagavan (0 Sir), every ; 
autbox" tbat writes, iti chen-7ia (if this be said, I deny it), : 
every i^ommentator that pleads for his author’s texts, every I 
argument in reply to a hostile opinion, every warning and | 
every assurance, is a testimony against pantheism, is a practP i 
cal protest against the dogma that the universe is God, or that | 
whatever is not Brahma is a phantom—against the theory of I 
adwcx.lta y (unity). There could be no teaching, no commentary, | 
no controversy, no lecture, no warning, no assurance, if one | 
only being existed in the universe, and nothing else. T^e | 
very terms vydvaJiw^ika dbiiA pavainarthika, which were in -1 
vented in defence of the system, bear testimony against it, by i 
testifying to the existence of the community in which the| 
vyava,Hara is found. Here then we see that every thing, in | 
whicH hnman knowledge consists, is opposed to the Vedant,| 
and tHis means that the Vedant is falsified by every descrip-j 
tion of proof, admissible inhuman argument. It is opposedi 
to tHoso things which (S'ankara himself being judge) arei 
establisHed by all manner of evidence. The Vedant, in fine, is| 
in coiaflict with fact and argument. The very texts which setj 
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fortli the spirituality of God by means of negations, which say 
he is toUlioitt partSytoitlmit imr^^ ‘mitlioutfoMUs, ‘iDitlioiit spof-, 
prove, by implication, the existence of a world in which there 
are parts, agencies, faults, and spots. Why otherwise the pro¬ 
test against such things being attributed to the Deity ? No one 
makes a protest against Vishnu Mitra being taken for a bai’ren 
woman’s son. 

“ The three-fold means which S'ankara himself dogmatically 
sets forth in his A'tmoimdes^a are all conclusive evidences 
against his own doctrine. ‘Pondering the Guru’s words, 
‘ thou art the Supreme Being, endowed ‘ with such and 
‘other attributes,’ and receiving the text of the Vedas, ‘I 
‘am God,’ having thus in three several ways,by the 
‘ precept of the guru, by the word of God, and by bj^s own 
‘ contemplation, persuaded himself I am God,’ he became liber- 
atedV If there be the least reality in this esoteric description, 
it militates against the doctrine of one being, for here three 
parties are mentioned, the Guru, the pupil, and God. If as all 
our philosophers are agreed, and, as S'ankara says also in the 
catechetical tract I have just named, that ignorance, or bond¬ 
age, consists in thinking that to be the spirit which is not 
spirit^,^ then that very delusion pervades the text (‘ this whole 
W'orld is a spirit,’), which that great Vedantist quotes, and on 
the strength of which he counsels all who have brought them¬ 
selves under that delusion, to act as and assures 

them that no one could impose any proJiihitory law on them^. 
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''Yciir highness may have heard of a vulgar notion among 
the lower orders of our countrymen, that certain princes (your¬ 
self among others) are endowed with the privilege of annually 
committing one or more homicides (the number being supposed 
to be specified in your patents from the foreign office) without 
being called to account. S^ankaracharya, however gives, in 
his charter of Vedantism, unlimited liberty of action, without 
reckoning. There it appears a far more terrible privilege than 
what the peasantry think you to be invested with. But we 
find it is naturally limited by the restrictive rules of admission 
to the privileged class. And certainly the standard of qualifi¬ 
cation for matriculating in the Vedantic College is*high enough. 
The first rule of initiation is renouncement of all desire of 
enjoyment, here or hereafter. In the catechetical lecture, 
already cited, S^ankara tells us how this qualification is obtained. 
‘By a lucky chance, or by some peculiar merit, a man gets 
‘ through the ceremonial acts enjoined in the Vedas, and thereby 
‘ his mind is freed from desires.’^ Another qualification is faith 
or confidence in the words of the guru and the Vedas. Now, I 
contend, if these rules of initiation be truthful, then the doctrine 
of one being is necessarily falsified, for they pre-suppose the 
existence of the guru and of all things which are necessary for 
the performance of the Vedic ritual; and if the rules are them¬ 
selves illusory, the Vedantic initiation must itself be an illusion, 
and if the initiation be false, the indoctrination must be false 
too—for he only gets hnoioledge iDlio has got an dchdrya (tutor)^. 
The V^dant will not allow that its grand consummation can be 
brought about without a qualified tutor. If there be no acharya, 
there can be no teaching, and if the indoctrination is a delusion, 
the conclusion of this spiritual exercise, i. e., muhti, must be the 
grandest of delusions, and the whole system of Vedantism, all 
its texts and sayings, its precepts and promises, its acharya 
and adhikari (qualified pupil) are therefore built, like a house 
(as Eamanuja suggests^) upon an imaginary mathematical line ! 
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But is there such a creature as a real Vedantist to be fq^ud any 
where? Is there any man, can there be any person, who 
seriously thinks he is God, and that all else is false ? What 
does he do with his eyes and ears ? Does he see any thing ? 
does he hear any thing ? does he feel any thing _? A Vedantist, 
if he cannot answer these questions, has no right to say any 
thing to any body.” 

Bajah .—“ But to put a historical question,—I did not under¬ 
stand before that the Bhagavatas rejected pantheism, as 
Satyakama has just shown from Bamanuja, and Gauda- 
purnananda.” 

Satyahama .—“ Please your highness, I did not mean that 
all the Bhagavatas rejected pantheism. Bamanuja and his 
followers alone rejected it, but others, e, g., the Bam^andis, 
accepted its dogmas. Bamanuja himself held some of the 
tenets connected with pantheism. Only he would not allow 
that the universe, or the human soul, was God.” 

Bajah .—“ What pantheistic doctrine then co^dd he hold !” 

Tarhakdma .—“ He allowed that at general dissolutions the 
world was absorbed in the Divinity, but denied that it could be 
unified with it. Thus, ‘Many flavours of trees, there are in 
‘ honey, but separable from it. How otherwise could it remove 
‘ the three-fold disorders ? Souls, in like manner, are absorbed 
‘ in the Lord at the dissolution, but are not unified with Him, 
‘ for they are again separated at the creation. As there is a 
‘ difference between rivers and the sea, between sweet ^md salt 
‘ waters, so is there a difference between God and souls, because 
‘ of their characteristic distinctions. Bivers, when joined with 
‘ the sea, are not altogether unified with it, though they do 
‘ appear inseparable. There is a real difference between 
‘ salt and sweet waters. Men cannot discriminate between 
‘ milk and water, when the two are mixed up, but the swan at 
‘ once makes out the separation between milk and water'. In 
‘ the same manner when souls are absorbed in the Supreme 
‘ Lord, Brahma, at the dissolution, the devout, contemplating 
‘ the Guru’s words, can make out the difference. Even milk, 
‘ when mixed with milk, and water with water, do not obtain 
‘ unification, merely because they are supposed to be unified. 


There is a coniiiion saying among the Hindus that if a cup of milk be present" 
cd to a swan (hansa), it will take the milky substance alone, leaving out the 
watery. 
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‘ Neither do souls, when absorbed in the Supreme Being by 
‘ virtue of meditation; obtain identity with Him, So say ail 
pure-minded saints^.’ ” 

SatyaJcdma ,—“ Another objection of Eamanuja was to the 
following effect. It apparently militated, however, as much 
against the idea of an eternal succession of worlds, or ages, and 
against the eternity of individual souls, as against pantheism, 
'It is inconsistent,’ says he, 'in the asserters of unity to 
' speak of tutor and pupil, and to say that some are emancipat- 
' ed, others in bondage, for since the succession of ages past is 
‘ infinite, even if you allowed a single case of emancipation in 
‘ each age, all souls must have been already emancipated, and 
' none left in bondage. If it be said that souls are also infinite, 

' hence there are some still in bondage,—what is meant by 
' this ififinite ? Innumerable, will you say ? That cannot be. 

' For although because of its multiplicity, it appears innumer- 
‘ able to persons of little knowledge, it is capable of being 
‘ numbered by God who is omniscient. To say He cannot 
' number it, would be to say He is not Omniscient. If you 
' say that souls being themselves innumerable, it is no denial 
' of God’s Omniscience to say He does not know a number 
' which does not actually exist, I reply that there cannot be 
' a want of number where things are separable. Souls must 
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‘ have a number, since they are separable like grain, i^ustard, 
‘ pots, and clothsk’ 

Eamanuja contends strenuously against the doctrine of 
unity, and the arbitrary manner in which its advocates 
alternately pronounce the universe to be no reality and God. 
He accordingly exhorted men to renounce the theory of 
Adwaita, or unity of being, and acknowledge that of Dwaita^J’ 

Tarkakmm. —And also to devote themselves to the worship 
of Harp.” 

Bajah .—What then is the point of difference between the 
Eamanandis and the Eamanujas ? I thought they both united 
in some common point in opposition to the Vedant.” 

Tarkakdma.— ' Your highness is right. All Bhagavatas, 
Eamanandis as well as Eamanujas, maintain that God subsists 
in an eternal body which is His essential form. ' It is%.eard,’ 
say they, ^in the Puranas, that all this proceeded from the 
‘ lotus-navel of God. Hence is his body proved, for how could 
^ there be a navel without a body^.’ Eamanuja thus writes in 
defence of the doctrine of God’s having an eternal corporeal 
form. He answers the objections brought forward by those, 
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who (iontended that God could not have a corporeal frame 
without being subject to growth and decay, pleasure and pain, 
like animal souls. ' The corporeal frame^ of the animal soul,’ 
‘ says he, ‘ is not the real cause of the sound or unsound state 
‘ of its physical system, nor of its liability to pleasure or pain. 
‘ The real cause is the virtuous or vicious acts committed by 
‘ itself. That which is said in the Veda, ‘ the corporeal is not 
‘ free from pleasure and pain,’ has reference to the bod}^ 
‘ received in consequence of previous acts. But the Veda also 
‘ speaks, elsewhere, of the essential corporeal form of the eman- 
‘ cipated soul, free from the bondage of works. ‘ He becomes 
“ of one form, or of three forms. If he desire the world of the 
'^fatherSy he wanders there, eating, sporting, indulging.’ 
“ Here there is no smell of evil, or vanity. And as to the 
“ Supreme Being, free from sins, although in his gross and 
“ subtle forms, the w^hole universe be His body, still there can 
“ be no smell of the bondage of w’^orks in Him, nor again of any 
“ evil or vanity. It is as in the w^orld,—the liability to pleasure 
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‘‘ and pain is not owing merely to corporealness on the f)art of 
subjects, who (the king being himself the ruler,) enjoy or 
‘‘ suffer from his kindness or severity, according as they submit 
'‘or not to his government. Thus says the Dravida commen- 
" tator, ' As in the world, when there is a terrific plague of 
" gnats in the country, the king’s body, unceasingly fanned by 
" punkhas, is not affected by the evils, and he can govern his 
“ people at pleasure, and enjoy perfumes and other good things 
" which his subjects cannot procure, so also the Lord of the 
"universe (God), with the chmiara of his own power in mo- 
" tion, is not affected by evils, but can protect the various 
" worlds, and command enjoyments, not within the reach of 
" any others.” Here the Eamanandis and Eamanujas stand 
on common ground. But they soon part company. The 
Eamanandis assert that God is both sagima and ivifgima, 
Tulasidasa, one of their own popular poets, strongly inveighs 
against those, who, like the Eamanujas, reject the theory of 
nirgtcna, or void of qualities. And he thus explains how 
sagmia and agima are reconcileable. ' There is no difference 
' between the sagima and agima. Thus do the Munis, Puranas, 

' sages, and Vedas say. He who is void of quality and shape, 
‘ who is invisible and uncreated, the same becomes joined with 
' qualities out of love for His devotees. But how can one who is 
' without qualities become joined with qualities ? Even as 
‘ water and ice and hailstones are not different substances^.’ ” 
The orderly now came and said that the Kumar (the Eaja’s 
son) was coming with two new friends whom he was (fesirous 
of presenting to his highness. The prince entered the room, 
in a minute or two, prostrated himself before his father, intro¬ 
duced his friends, and then remained standing for several 
minutes. On the Eajah giving the order, he took a seat with 
the young Baboos that accompanied him. His Highness told 
them that we had been debating on the doctrines of the Vedant, 
and gave a summary of what had been advanced on both sides 
of the question. On hearing the summary, one of the Baboos, 
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A^dhigiika by name, made the following remark : “ I will not 
allow that the Vedanta is pantheistic in any sense of the term, 

I will not undertake to decide whether pantheism is right or 
wrong. If r do so, I may possibly be pronouncing judgment 
against some of the brightest intellects of the age. But I can 
boldly say that the Vedanta does not necessarily partake of 
either material or spiritual pantheism.*' 

Vaiyad'ka. —Do you mean to say that Vyasa and S'ankara 
do not inculcate the identity of the world with God.” 

Adhwnika^ —“I do not deny that that is the teaching of 
Vyasa and S^ankaracharya. How could you suppose for a 
moment I was ignorant of it. But the Vedanta Dars^ana of 
Vyasa is of no higher authority than ‘ the Nyaya, Sankhya, or 
‘ any other Bars'ana, or school of Hindu philosophy. The 
‘ Ve(3fejntic schools of Vyasa maintain the doctrine of the con- 
‘ substantiality of the human soul with God, and support their 
* opinion by several citations from the Vedas. The Nyaya 
‘ school admits the distinct nature of the soul and maintains 
‘ its position by citations from the same Vedas; to jumble up 
‘ together the Upanishads, which are parts of the revealed 
^ Vedas, and the Vedanta Dars'ana of Vyasa, the creation of 
^ man, as things of equal authority, is not properk’ I am not 
an advocate of the Vedanta founded by Vyasa. I am for the 
system contained in the Upanishads, the pure Vedant. Ours is 
the old system of the Vedas. Vyasa'sis of yesterday. "We wish 
to return to the old paths, from which Vyasa and S'ankaracharya 
had diverged so much. Why do you stare? ‘Has not your 
highness heard of ' the German reformer Luther’^? He main¬ 
tained that the adherents of the Pope had corrupted the simpli¬ 
city of the Bible, and he sought to return to the primitive 
religion. Our aim is similar. We wish to revert to the original 
system of the Vedas.” 

Isit then your aim, asked Satyakama, to restore the wor¬ 
ship of fire, air, and the heavenly bodies ?” 

''No, that is contained in the Mantras, and other ceremonial 
parts of our S'astra. Our system is in the Upanishads.” 

S .—Are the Upanishads then older compositions than 
the Mantras?” 

" People are accustomed, said A'dhuniba, to call the Vedas 
eternal. I cannot undertake to say the Upanishads are older 
than the Mantras.” 

1 “ Eemarks” on a Lecture on Vedantism by Rev. K. M. Banerjea. 

2 The Reformer Newspaper. It was established more than thirty years ag'o 
in Calcutta and professed to he based on the principles of True Vedantisni. 
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“ The Mantras are written in a language which appeaJSi older 
than that of the Upanishads, are they not y” asked Hatyakauia. 

A. —“As far as the structure of sentences is concerned, I 
should say so. But this is not a quite conclusive reason 
against the popular tradition.” 

“ It would be a conclusive reason, said Satyakama, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary. But 1 am not par¬ 
ticularly desirous of discussing that point with you. You 
must at any rate acknowledge that the Upanishads are not 
older than the Mantras.” 

A. — “ I never pretended they were.” 

8. —“ What mean you then by the old paths, if the Upa¬ 
nishads be not older than the Mantras.” 

A. —“ I mean that our system is that excellent science which 
includes all knowledge, even the science of Brahinab faught 
by the first of the gods to his son Atharvan, the science that 
is distinguished by the appellation of the eminent.” 

>8. —“ Then you acknowledge the mythological pantheon. 
You say, the first of the gods.” 

A.—“We acknowledge it so far as to believe that the wor¬ 
ship of the sun and fire and other gods, together with the whole 
allegorical system, was only inculcated for the sake of those 
whose limited understandings rendered them incapable of 
comprehending and adoring the Invisible Supreme'Being, so 
that such persons might not remain in a brutified state, desti¬ 
tute of all religious principles^” 

8^—“ Allegorical instruction, I thought, was intended for 
the wise. Illiterate people of little judgment re(|uire plain 
teaching. ^ But you seem to think that the vulgar would 
benefit by. idolatrous doctrine. I cannot conceive how idola¬ 
trous doctrine or practice can lead to good results. You would 
not cure high treason by teaching men to render allegiance to 
a pretender. But to return to our subject. The same Upa- 
nishad speaks of an apara, or inferior science too, does it not ?” 

A- ” Yes, the Rich, Yajus, S'aman, and Atharvan, with 
gramm^ar, versification, astronomy, are' the inferior science.®” 

“ The two_ must have been simultaneously communi¬ 
cated at the creation, for the Vedas, they say, are eternal.” 

* EP-T*T: rjlffr i jq 

Miiiidaka. 
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2 “ Vcdantic .Doctrines Yindicated.” 

^ See Note 2, page 209. 
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A,—4' Cjod provided two kiiid^ of doctrine for the wise and 
the unwise.” 

S ,—“ Which classes did not exist at the time, for there was 
only one spirit and nothing else in the beginning.” 

A .—But God foreseeing that there would be wise and 
unwise in the world, might have made provision for the mental 
improvement of both,” 

S .—“ That is to say, breathed out the Upanishads for the 
one, and the other Vedas for the other.” 

‘‘ It might be so,” said A'dhunika.” 

Sati/akdma. —Was it as a punishment for folly and a re¬ 
ward for wisdom that He gave the tw’o different sorts of books ? 
or was it that the unwise could not comprehend the sublimity 
of the Upanishads, and therefore were left to grope their way 
throu^ the other Vedas ?” 

A.—T-‘‘They were not fit for the lessons contained in the 
Upanishads.' They could not appreciate the purity of our 
doctrine, and rather than that they sliould remain without any 
guide at all, the Vedas were given to them out of compassion 
for their weakness. They were allowed to indulge in carnal 
observances and mantras until they should be wiser.” 

S .—‘-But the Upanishads, too, contain descriptions, not 
only of carnal observances, but also of obscenities, still worse 
than Jayadeva’s battles of love.'' 

There are a few^ 'such passages, but we pass them over.” 

S .—‘‘Not a few passages, but rather a large sprinkling of 
obscenities in some of them. But waiving the questions which 
your remark suggests, I will simply ask, is not the following a 
portion of the excellent knowledge revealed at the beginning, 
as your Upanishads will have it? ‘x4sa spider projects and 
‘ receives back (his web), as herbs grow in the earth, as from a 
‘ living person the hairs of the head and body, so from the 
‘ Imperishable is the universe produced^.’ 

A'dhunika. —“Yes, the Mundaka Upanishad says so, and a 
sublime conception it is.” 

Satyakdvia. —“It may be a sublime conception, but the 
transition is easy from the sublime to something very different. 
Does not the passage savour of the gross pantheism which you 
said was a corruption of the Vaiyasika Vedant ?” 


g[fi; TWfr. fgjgii; ii Mundaka. 
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A .—It does not necessarily involve pantheism.” ^ 

S .—“ No ! I do not see how I can derive any sound doctrine 
from that passage. But what do you think of the celebrated 
text, ‘ All this is God.’ ” 

‘‘ That, said A'dhunika, should be understood as an ‘ effusion 
' of fervid devotion, when contemplating the omnipresence of 
‘ the Deity’ \ ” 

S .—‘‘ Whose fervid devotion ? 1 thought you held that the 
Upanishads, in common with the other Vedas, were revealed 
by God himself at the creation. It is impossible to conceive 
that God would make an overstatement of the fact, from any 
feeling, which, however natural to men, would in him be un¬ 
accountable. 

‘'But, continued Satyakama, that one passage is not all. 
The Upanishads abound with texts declaring that Go® is the 
one spirit, the substance of which the universe is composed, 
that the creation is but a multiplication and development of 
Himself. That the world is to Him what froth is to the sea, 
the butter to the milk, the web to the spider, the cloth to the 
yarn. This is systematically taught from beginning to end. The 
air is God. The food is God. The mind is God. The vital 
air is God^.” 

Rajah ,—“Is it fair to cull such detached texts to serve a 
particular purpose? You do not surely mean that the Upa¬ 
nishads set uj) the air or food as God.” 

Satyakama, — “ The Upanishads, please your highness, 
cannot be taken as the works of the same author, or^even as 
productions of the same age. With this single exception that 
each inculcates pantheism of one sort or another, the scope of 
no two of them can be considered precisely the same. Some of 
them appear to speculate, much after the fashion of develop¬ 
ment philosophers, on the physical primeval element of the 
universe, and whatever is for the moment taken as a first 
principle, is declared to be Brahma or God. The Taittiriya, 
for instance, gives the following definition of Brahma or God : 

‘ That from which these elements are produced, by which, 
'being produced, they exist, and into which, at dissolution, 

' they are resolved, is Brahma or God.’ Giving this definition 
of Divinity, the Upanishad goes on to show that it is applica¬ 
ble to food, to the vital air, to the mind, to vijndna (knowledge), 


^ “ Remarks, &c.” 
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• and to>ananda (joy), and repeats, in turns, that the production 
and final resolution of the universe may be traced to all those 
five principles^ The same Upanishad speaks, elsewhere, of 
the production of ether ‘from that or this Spirit’, and from 
ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from water earth, from 
earth herbs, from herbs food, from food retas, from retas the 
puritalm (personal soul), which is pronounced to be annarasa- 
maya (all food.) It is then added ‘ those who worship food as 
God, obtain all food,’ and that ‘ all creatures are produced 
from food. The Upanishad proceeds to say that from the 
soul which is all food, another, the inner spirit, is produced, 
which is prdnttmayn (all vital air), thence again, manomuya 
(all mind), thence vijnana-maya (all knowledge), thence a 7 ianda- 
maya (all joy)®. Vyasa and S'ankara thought that passages 
such these could not be explained except on the pantheistic 
theory.” 
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“ All seemingly pantheistic passages, said A''dhunib«j, must 
be so interpreted as to be consistent with other texts expressly 
declaring the unity of God, and His distinction from -the 
world.” 

8 .—“ It was in trying to reconcile the texts in question with 
the unity of God, that Vyasa was led to Pantheism. The 
other idea of His distinction from the world forced Vyasa’s 
successors to the necessity of denying the reality of that world. 
If you can interpret the texts to which I have' referred, with¬ 
out either identifying the world with God, or denying its reality, 
you will achieve an exploit which no Vedantist, from Vyasa 
to Sadananda downwards, had been able to accomplish. But 
what are the texts, pray, which expressly declare the unity of 
God, and His distinction from the world'?” 

A. —“ As to the unity of God, you have our celebrated for¬ 
mula, which we inscribe on our solemn documents, and with 
which we conclude our devotions; Ekamevadtiiitiyam —‘ God 
is one only without a second.’ ” 

8 .—“ The word ‘ God’ does not occur in the passage.” 

A .—” No, but it is understood ; you must supply the ellipsis.” 

” We shall see, said Satyakama, how the ellipsis is to be 
supplied ; but you, who are so jealous of corrupt criticisms of 
the Upanishads, ought to be careful how you construe your 
sacred books. Give us the whole passage, where the formula 
occurs, and we shall then be able intelligently to consider what 
the ellipsis is.” 

A. —“ This, 0 gentle (pupil), was even an entity at tha begin¬ 
ning, one without a second.’^” 

“ How then, asked Satyakama, can you, as a matter of course, 
interpolate _ the word ‘ God ’ here. The subject is ‘ this ’ 
(idam) ; is it not ?” 

A .—“ Of course.” 

S'.—“ Well; to what does the word this, in the neuter gender, 
generally refer in the language of the Upanishads? Is it not 
to the visible universe ?” 

“ I cannot say readily, answered A'dhunika, to what it gener¬ 
ally refers, but I should say there can be no doubt it refers 
to God here.” 

“Is not the passage you quoted the solution of a question 
which had been disputed ? Give us the whole paragraph.” 
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A, —‘This, 0‘gentle (pupil), was even existeot at the begin- 
‘ ning, one only without a second. Some say, indeed, this 
‘ was even non-existent at the beginning, one only without a 
‘ second: hence out of a non-existent an existent may be 
‘ begotten. But how, 0 gentle (pupil), can this be ? He said, 
‘ how out of a non-existent can an existent be begotten ? This, 
^ 0 gentle (pupil), was even an entity at the beginning, one 
‘ without a second/ 

“ You will find it difficult, said Satyakama, to maintain that 
the word this refers to God, throughout the passage without 
involving pantheism. No one that acknowledged a God would 
doubt His existence at the beginning. S^ankara's commentary 
is perfectly intelligible. He understands ‘ this ’ to refer to the 
visible world, and the question to be whether the world was 
existent or non-existent at the beginning, ie,, before the 
creation. The Upanishad decides that the Universe was exist¬ 
ent in its material cause (God), and was thus one without a 
second at the beginning,—it being, as the commentator adds, 
a protest against the Sankhya, which inculcated two eternal 
principles. Nature and Soul, and against the Vais^eshika, which 
assumed the eternity of innumerable Atoms. And thus the 
very text in which your community reposes so much confidence, 
whicb is exalted into a formula to express its characteristic 
doctrine, is inexplicable except in a pantheistic sense. I do 
not think you will contend for the possibility of considering 
God as the material cause of the world without countenancing 
pantheism.” 

A^dfmniha.—^^ But there is a passage, the very first verse in 
the Aitareya Upanishad, in which the Spirit Himself is called 

one."' . 

Satyakdnia. — ^^ I fear that passage will give you no 
better help. It reads thus ; ‘ This was a spirit, even one, 
at the beginning^.’ You must remember that idaw (this) is in 
the neuter gender, and therefore cannot as an adjective pro¬ 
noun, belong to afma (spirit) in the masculine. Idam must 
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be the subject, atma the predicate. I am afraid you will find 
this passage even more pantheistic than the one from the 
Chhandogya. It directly pronounces the external world, to 
have been, at the beginning, oiMe only spirit, from which it 
was afterwards evolved in its present form/’ 

^ A.— ' But what say you to the following beautiful passage 
from the Mundaka ; ‘ Know him, the spirit, to be one. Grive 
up all words contrary to this. This is the bridge of immor¬ 
tality’b” 

S .—^*‘ It is in itself, and as you have translated it, certainly 
a beautiful passage. But take it in connection with what 
precedes and what follows, and the beauty will very soon dis¬ 
appear. The preceding clause is, ‘ In Him are placed the 
heaven, the earth, the sky, the mind, with all the vital airs*-^/* 
And that which follows your quotation is; ‘ In wham the 
arteries are collected like spokes at the nave of a carriage- 
wheel. He moves inside, becoming variously affected^.’ That 
one spirit of yours is thus identified with the human soul, for 
that which is variously affected within a person can be nothing 
else than his soul.” 

A^dhunika, —'‘You cannot explain away every passage 
expressive of the unity of God. There are scores of texts 
in the S''wetas''w'atara Upanishad which cannot be intei;preted 
in a pantheistic sense.” 

Satyakmia ,—“ I doubt very much whether the S^wetas'wa- 
tara will give you any substantial help. It contains passages 
as decidedly pantheistic as any other Upanishad, and if you 
can light on detached stray passages, declaratory of tlie unity 
of God, it will not in any way decide the question between us. 
Unity is not only not opposed, but is actually necessary to the 
idea of pantheism. It is the one God with whom all things 
visible and invisible are identical, that form the essence of 
Pantheism. 

“ If, however, the S^wetas^atara bears any testimony against 
Pantheism, it is in those two celebrated texts which the fol¬ 
lowers of the Sankhya philosophy are so fond of citing, and in 
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which ^ duality of principle appears to be inculcated. Yon 
cannot derive from it any sound lesson on divinity, not only 
begause two or three texts must in ordinary justice be made to 
yield to the majority of passages which are indisputably for 
pantheism, but also because the acknowledgment of two 
eternal principles will be no less subversive of a pure mono¬ 
theism than the identification of the world with God could 
be. 

“ If your opinions do not preclude a critical examination of 
the Upahishads, I should say that the S'wetas''watara appears, 
prima facie, to be of a much later date than the others. It is, 
I may say, in some respects, a Sankhya Upanishad, either 
composed, or corrupted, at a more recent period by the follow¬ 
ers of that school. It not only speaks of an uncreated female 
principle, red, white, and black, producing many creatures 
connatural with itself, and thus presenting the very picture of 
the prahriti of the Sankhya ; but it also makes highly honour¬ 
able mention of Kapila, and sets forth the excellence of the 
Sankhya Yoga\ ‘ He who being one resides from generation 
‘ to generation in various forms and in all productions, first 
* filled the Rishi Kapila His son with knowledge and beheld 
' him born.®’' 

“ Another proof of the S^etasKvatara being a more recent 
Upanishad than the others is found in its constant repetition 
of the names which the followers of Sfiva have set apart for 
their favourite god. Is^ana, Eudra, S'^iva, Giris'anta, Giritra, 
Mahe8%ara, Bhava may, most of them, it is true, be construed 
as appellatives, and may not necessarily be proper names ; but 
the coincidence of so many epithets, popularly expressive of 
the god S'iva, in the same Upanishad, leads to the suspicion 
that the S'aiva sect had something to do with its composition. 
The mystic union of Prakriti and Purusha, inculcated in the 
.Sankhya philosophy, is the foundation of the mythological 
legends of S'iva, whose characteristic is the lingam, and of 
Parvati, the personification of female energy. And this union 
of Sdva and Parvati is also hinted at in the S^'wetas^watara.” 

“But whatever be your opinion of the origin of that Upa¬ 
nishad, certain it is, it will afford no harbour for any thing like 
sound theology. It is a compound of Vedant pantheism and of 
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the Sankhya duality. It is difficult to say which ingredient is 
the worse of the two. The one identifies the world with God. 
The other sets up an eternal female principle producing the 
world in connection with the soul (Purusha) or the male 
principle. You cannot get a good monotheistic passage, free, 
on the one hand from pantheism, and, on the other, from the 
idea of duality, just mentioned. 

“Nor can a few monotheistic passages explain away the 
vast number that are pantheistic. God may have been, in a 
few solitary texts, declared to be distinct from the world, and 
free from the impurity attached to matter, and yet those texts 
may be perfectly consistent with others in which the world is 
pronounced to be consubstantiai with Him. In order to enun¬ 
ciate Pantheism, one must have a subject, which may exist in 
mental analysis distinct from that which is its predicate. • Two 
ideas may, at first, be separately conceived, and then pronounc¬ 
ed to be identical. When the Upanishad says, ' all this is God,’ 
the subject ‘ all this ’ may have been originally presented to the 
writer’s mind as distinct from the predicate ‘ God,’ and then 
he may have determined that all this, which was before and 
around him, was God^ Unless you can make out that there is 
no real identification of the subject and predicate, no real decla¬ 
ration that Brahma is himself the Prahriti, passages i^erely 
expressive of their distinctness can have no force in overruling 
texts decidedly pantheistic. Then again you must not argue 
on the supposition that we are agreed as to the divine 
authority of the Vedas. I am not bound to interpret them 
in an unnatural way, merely that I may maintain their con¬ 
sistency. You may feel yourself under such a necessity, but 
until you can demonstrate their divine inspiration by satis¬ 
factory evidence, no such necessity can be laid upon me. 
Fair criticism, which is due to all ancient writings, is due 
to the Vedas and Upanishads too. It is of course opposed 
to the rules of fair criticism not to consider the end and 
scope of a writer, or any peculiar idiom which may be 
observable in his works. It would be unjust and impro¬ 
per hastily to conclude that the works are self-contradictory 
or recklessly to interpret texts without taking into account how 
far they may be consistent with one another. But you can 
not call upon me to submit to unnatural rules of interpreta¬ 
tion with the sole object of proving the doctrine of one 
Upanishad to be consistent with that of any other, so that 
there may be no theory in the Mundaka contradictory to the 
lessons of the bSvetas^'watara j for you have not yet shown 
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that tjie Upanishads have all the same paternity. Nor can 
you require me to surrender my private judgment before you 
ha^e proved that the Vedas are of divine authority. I conceive 
I may undertake to say that you have no external proof to 
bring forward in behalf of such authority.” 

A'dlmnika .—We do not pretend to bring forward such 
proofs^ There are no historical records in our country. You 
cannot expect such proofs. But the internal evidence which 
the real doctrines of the Vedas afford ought to satisfy a reason¬ 
able inquirer of their divine authority.” 

Satyahdma .—That evidence cannot be admitted at least 
before the Vedas are acquitted of the charge of pantheism, now 
under consideration. Passages really pantheistic cannot, I 
say, be overruled by texts, merely setting forth a distinction 
betw^n God and the world. The pantheism I am charging 
on the Upanishads does not imply that God and the universe 
are one in such a sense as that it would be a truism to say, 
‘ All this is God.’ That pantheism is inculcated in three 
different ways: first, by teaching that God is the material 
cause of the world: Secondly, by maintaining that the soul 
and the universe are consubstantial with God ; thirdly, by 
asserting that he who knows God is absorbed in, and identified 
with pirn. 

“ The Upanishads clearly inculcate that God is the material 
cause (call it substantial, if you prefer it) of the world. That 
from which a thing is produced and into which it is resolved 
is called its material cause. The following texts will prove 
the teaching of your Vedas on this point : 

‘ Brahma is he from whom ail these elements are produced, 
and into which they are resolved^.’ 

‘ As the spider projects its web, as small sparks proceed from 
' fire, so from this Spirit are produced all animals, all worlds, 
‘ all gods, all creatures^.’ 

^ “ The Vaids having existed from a time when Indian literature and indeed 
‘'all literature, was only (as it were) in a state of germination, it is impossible to 
“ prove the divine origin of these sacred books by any historical testimonies, 
“ the value of which was not understood at the time.” Vaidantic Doctrines 
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‘ As a water bubble, when cast into the water, is r^olved 
‘ into water, so that no one can restore it; whencesoever it be 
‘ taken, it will be saline; so this great being (in yourself), 
‘ which has. neither end nor limit, will be resolved into the solid 
‘ aggregate of knowledge (God)h” 

‘ This God of all, this omniscient, this in-goer, this origin 
‘ or womb of all, is the source and resolution of creatures'^.’ 

‘ This was in the beginning one, even Brahma 
‘ This was in the beginning a spirit, even one^’ 

‘ This was in the beginning a spirit like a male persoV.’ 

‘ This is the truth, As from a blazing fire consubstantial 
‘ sparks proceed thousand-fold, so from the Imperishable, 0 
‘ gentle pupil, diverse entities are produced, and they return 
‘into him too‘.’ 

‘ He desired, Let me become many—let me be produced. 
‘ He conceiving knowledge created all this. Having created it. 
He got into it^’ 

‘ He observed, Let me become many, let me be produced*.’” 
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A'cl^imika .—“The text, ‘Let me become many, let me be 
produced,’ is only in accommodation to our ancient conven- 
tipnal that the father is begotten in the sonh” 

Satyakaina,—^^ 1 thought your opinion was that the Upa- 
Mshads were given by God at the creation, before conventional 
idioms could be formed. It seems your mind is far from being 
saturated with that belief. I see you involuntarily treat it as 
an ordinary work, and reason from its style as a ‘ creation of 
man.’” 

A^dlmniha. —“ May not an inspired work be characterized 
by particular idioms ?” 

Satynkdma, —“If composed by a mortal under divine 
direction, it may still bear traces of the writer’s idiom and 
style : but if it were revealed at the creation, hefoie idiom and 
style^ould be formed, it must be independent of such human 
peculiarities.” 

“ We do not receive, said A^dhunika, nor do we literally 
interpret the fable respecting the revelation of the Vedas at 
the time of the creation.” 

Satyakd77ia. —“ But the fable is contained in the Vedas 
themselves. The S^wetas^watara says, that God revealed the 
Vedas at the creation. How can you receive the Vedas as 
the \%ord of God if you reject that fable ? But as regards the 
passage under consideration, you cannot prove that the con¬ 
ventional idea you speak of really existed at any time. The 
father is indeed said to be born in the son; that is because the 
latter m of the substance of the former. But no writer ever 
said t!&.at the potter was begotten in the jar. On your own 
confession, then, the text teaches that the world is consubstan- 
tial with God,—which is the second characteristic of pantheism 
taught in the Upanishads. That this characteristic is promi¬ 
nently inculcated will be apparent from the following passages: 

‘ This was nonentity in the beginning; then was entity 
‘produced. It made itselP.’ 

^ ThiH is the way in which the Neo-Vedantists endeavour to explain away the 

passage given in Note 1, “ The text 4oes not mean, as the Bevd. 

“ gentleman asserts, that God has been, many, and that the objects of the universe 
“ are of the same substance with God. It is a conventional thought peculiar to 
“ ancient Sanscrit writings to consider the Creator himself as born in his creation, 

“ as for example As a man’s self is born in his 

■o 

son, yet remains distinct from him, so God, having created man and the world, 
“ remains distinct from them.” Remarks, etc, 
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“ If the Upanishad is not inculcating the atheistic ^dogma 
of Kapila, that nature made itself into the form of the universe, 
the obvious meaning is that the world is a formation* of 
Brahma, and is consubstantial with Him. 

‘ As the one fire having entered into the world became 
‘ diversified in form, so the one spirit pervading all creatures, 
‘inside and outside, becomes many forms. As the one air 
‘ having entered into the world became diversified m form, so 
‘the one spirit pervading all creatures, inside and ^outside, 
‘ becomes various forms*.’ 

“ The Chhandogya teaches the relation, in which the world 
stands to God, thus; ‘ As, 0 gentle pupil, by means" of one 
‘clod of earth, every earthy form is known, being in truth 
‘ only earth, though called in words a modification, and as, 
‘ 0 gentle pupil, by means of one magnet every magftetized 
‘ iron becomes known, being in truth only iron, though called 
‘ in words a modification, and as by one nail-parer every black 
‘ iron, is known, being in truth only black iron, though called 
‘ in words a modification; so is the doctrine I delivered®.’ 
Then follows the assertion of one original principle which was 
multiplied into many. Connect the above passages with the 
text, ‘ All this is God,’ and the meaning of the Upanishad can 
no longer admit of doubt. Again, 

‘ Here all these become one®.’ 

‘ This universe is even Purusha (or a male person)*.’ 
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‘ Al^ this is Brahma, This spirit is Brahma. This spirit is 
four-footed, [has four quarters^.] ’ 

Equally decisive of Pantheism are those passages which 
declare that the student is unified with God on attaining to 
the knowledge of Brahma. Nay sometimes he is identified 
with God even before fulness of knowledge. ‘ He that knows 
God becomes God.’ ‘ He is a spirit. Thou art he, 0 S'weta- 
ketu®.’ This is given as a sort of refrain, and is repeated nine 
times in the Chhandogya. 

‘I am Brahma^.’ ‘Whoever know^s this, I am Brahma, he 
‘ knows this all. Even the gods are unable to prevent his 
‘ beconiing Brahma. * ’ 

‘ As flowing rivers are resolved into the sea, losing their 
names and forms, so the learned, freed from name and form, 
‘get4nto the heavenly and super-excellent Spirit. He w^ho 
‘ knows that supreme Brahma becomes Brahma^.’ ^ 

‘ The knowers of Brahma, understanding the difference here, 
‘ are resolved into Brahma, being bent on Him and freed from 
‘ birth. He who sees this by true devotion is received into the 
‘ Spirit, even as oil is in sesamum seed, butter in curds, water 
‘ in streams, and fire in the flint®.’ 

‘ Where there is something like duality, there one may see 
‘ the^other, one may smell the other, one may hear the other, 
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' one niay honour the otJier, one may regard the otlier, (inay 
‘ know the other; but where the whole of this is one spirit, 
‘ there whom and by what can one smell ? whom and by what 
‘ can one see ? whom and by what can one hear ? whom and 
‘ by what can one honour ? whom and by what can one regard ? 
‘ whorn and by what can one know^ ?’ ‘ That is his excellent 

‘ state in which he thinks, I am alP.’ 

“The Brihadaranyaka again contains the following cate¬ 
chetical lecture: 

XT' 

* Ushasta asked Ydijnawaikya, Declare to me the aU-pervadiDo*' 
‘ spirit, who is manifestly and perceptibly, Brahma. 

* Yajnawalkya answered, This thy spirit is all-pervading. 

' Which is that all-pervader, Ydjnawalkya ? 

‘ r* The same who performs the physical functions of the five 
‘ vital airs. This thy spirit is the all-pervader. 

* evasive description of the cow or the horse, 

lell me which is the all-pervading spirit, manifestly and percepti¬ 
bly, Brahma. ‘ 

‘ Y, Your spirit is the all-pervader. 

‘ U, Which is that all-pervader, YAjn^walkya ? 

‘ Y, Look not at him who sees through sight, heal* not him who 
Clears through the hearing, think not of him who thinks through 
thinking, know not him who knoweth tlmough knowing. This thy 
‘ spirit is all-pervader. The rest is subject to decay^.^ * ‘ 


^ See note 2, page 295. 
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‘'Ideed not stop to remark on the meaning of some of 
those antitheses, on which even eminent commentators are 
ncft agreed : but no one dissents from the obvious construction 
of the identity of the querist with the Supreme Being. Another 
inquirer is introduced, Kahola, by name, asking precisely the 
same questions, and he is answered in a similar manner, that 
his spirit was theall-pervader, ‘thatis above hunger and thirst, 
grief, anxiety and deathb’ Eventually Yainawalkya says to the 
querist JJddalaka: 

^ This thy spirit which, remaining in earth, is different from the 
‘ earth, •which the earth itself does not know, whose body is the 
‘ earth, which, being within, directs the earth, is the immortal In- 
‘ goer. This thy spirit which, remaining in water, is different from 
‘ water, which the water itself does not know, whose body is the 
‘water, which, being within, directs the water, is the immortal 
‘ In-goer. This thy spirit which, remaining in fire, is different from 
‘ lire,which the fire itself does not know, whose body is the fire, w^hich, 

‘ being within, directs the fire, is the immortal In-goer. This thy 
‘ spirit which, remaining in ether, is different from ether, which the 
‘ ether itself does not know, whose body is the ether, which, being 
‘ within, directs the ether, is the immortal In-goer. This thy spirit 
‘ which, remaining in air, is different from the air, which the air 
‘ itself does not know, whose body is the air, which, being within 
‘ dire(iis the air, is the immortal In-goer. This thy spirit which, 

‘ remaining in heaven, is different from heaven, which the heaven 
‘ itself does not know, whose body is heaven, which, being wfithin, 

‘ directs the heaven, is the immortal In-goer^.’ 
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'‘It is not necessary to quote the whole of this long p^jssage 
in which the querist’s spirit (in common, adds the comment¬ 
ator, with that of every other man) is declared to be the 
immortal In-goer, pervading all things, the sun, the cardinal 
points, the moon and the stars, the firmament, darkness, light, 
the vital air, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the skin, 
knowledge, the retas itself being expressly included in the list. 
—The same spirit of the querist is, in conclusion, pronounced 
to be ‘ the seer, though unseen, the hearer, though ipaheard, 
' the thinker, though unthought of, the knower, though un- 
‘‘known, there being no other seer, no other hearer, no other 
thinker, no other knower.^’ 

‘^ The preceding passages are so significant that I cannot 
conceive how any one can doubt their meaning. They indis¬ 
putably inculcate a compound of material and ni/stical 
pantheism. Had there been the least ambiguity in them, I 
might have understood your anxiety to give them the benefit 
of the doubt. The texts I have cited are however so pointed, 
that I am unable to enter into your feelings.” 

A^dhunika. —“ Will you not accord to us the same liberty of 
interpretation that you claim for yourself. We choose to con¬ 
strue them consistently with pure monotheism. What is the 
use of telling us we are bad interpreters? What is^your 
object ? Is it to convert us to pantheism, or to read us lectures 
on philology.” ? 

Satyahdma. —^'Neither. My object is to enter a protest 
against assumptions calculated, on the one hand, to pervert 
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historical truths, and, on the other hand, to circulate wrong 
ideas on the teaching of the Vedas. If you abjure pantheism, 
while accepting the Upanishads, your renouncement of a gross 
error must be a subject of congratulation, but your adherence 
to books, which teach that error and do not contain the true 
word of God, cannot but be a cause of anxiety.” 

Here ATihiinika paused for a moment, when the Kumara, 
finding he could speak without interrupting any party, said to 
his fath^ir, that he had come to ask permission for amusing 
himself with the khas billiard table for half an hour. ‘‘You 
need not,” said his highness, “ have waited for permission, my 
only Ikjuidator of debts to ancestors! Y'ou may go into that 
amuseinent-room, whenever and with whomsoever you please. 
I am only too glad to find you have a taste for such manly 
exerciles. But stop for one moment. I wish you to write 
down what presents are to be made to my learned friends, who 
attended your sister’s wedding-party, and have since been 
with me from yesterday.” 

The Kumara pulled out a golden pencil from his pocket and 
wrote out an order on the Dewan of the Household. The 
Eajah, without stopping to read the list, ordered it to be taken 
to the Dewan. 

Wliile the Kumara’s autograph was on its way to the royal 
Wardrobe (Toshakhana) and the Treasury, we were in pleas¬ 
ant expectation of what w^as coming (I may at least confess 
for myself). A^gamika, however, could not, when the Kumara 
had leifc the room with his young friends, suppress his astonish¬ 
ment at the view which A'dhunika had taken of the Vedant. 
Vaiyasika said, “ The Baboo belongs to the new school 
initiated by Eammohun Eoy. But A'dhunika has evidently 
been absent from the Head-quarters of his own school longer 
than myself, for, when I was there last, I noticed that the 
divine authority of the Vedas and Upanishads had been given 
up as a false idea ! The Brahma-dharma was now inculcated 
as sahaja-jnam, or simple natural theology.” 

Bajalu —“Is it possible they have changed again? The 
school commenced with the acknowledgment of all the 
s^astras,—Puranas, Smritis, as well as Vedas. At least Ram- 
mohun Eoy did not avowedly reject any of them, though he 
did not follow the orthodox interpretation. In his preface to 
the Ishpanishad he admitted the authority of the whole body 
of our s^astras. His successors set aside the Smriti and the 
Puranas, and adhered to the Vedas alone. And now they 
have given up the Upanishads too! Why a learned writer 
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claimed consideration for those writings on the very gror^tLid of 
their finding acceptance in Bengali” 

Scarcely had his highness finished these words a 

number of servants, dressed in diverse colours,^ entere<3. the 
room with silver trays, shawls, silks, and gold coins. 
us received a tray with a pair of costly Cashmere shawl 
dhooties, and twenty pieces of gold coin. Laden with 'bip.ese 
gifts we took leave of the Kajah, wishing him a long of 

health and prosperity. 



^ * But the chalieuger Ciiiiuofc claim the choosing of the ground, and fclie Mis- 
‘ sionary who heartily seeks the conversion of these men will seek it vainly if he 
' shirk: the task, however irksome, of exploring the field where alone the Vedan- 
‘ tists of modern Bengal will consent to be found. He must try to take a-ocxarate 
‘ account of the Upaiiishads; that is to say, he must not content himself with 
‘ picking out a few of the passages which arc most oijen to ridicule, but Ixe must 
‘ endeavour caiididly to uiulorstand what it is, in these treatises, that 
' tihe modern thinkers of Bengal,’ Tkdfanij/ne's CJiristitmitij contrast if € I with 
Hmd^^ Philosopy, p. <:>2. 
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F.ROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

I told you in my last how we returned home from the 
Kajah/s* laden with presents. We w^ere all happy and cheer¬ 
ful with the single exception of A'gamika, who appeared to be 
labouring imder some inward perturbation. None asked him 
any qtestions at the time, but I called the day after, to inquire 
after his health. I am quite well,’’ said he,—“ physically, 
but feel rather unhappy at the progress of sceptical senti¬ 
ments. Even the new class of Vedantists have given up the 
divine authority of the Upanishads. What is all this leading 
to y Is it possible for human society to keep together for a 
single century without the discipline and direction of God’s 
word 

Th^ good Brahmin was talking after this fashion when 
Satyakama came in, also to make friendly enquiries. A'gamika 
turned to him, and, after some desultory observations on the 
Vedant controversy, said: I cannot help complaining, Sat- 
yakam§, that you have not been dealing fairly with Vyasa and 
S'ankar4^hArya. You have been forcing them to submit to an 
ordeal against which they have often protested. They do not 
pretend to base their doctrine on the suggestions of reason. 
If they had done so, perhaps I might have joined you to a 
certain extent in finding fault with their deductions. But their 
appeal is to the Vedas, the eternal and infallible Vedas, which, 
were coeval with the creation. As the productions of Brah¬ 
ma’s wisdom, they contain truths which it would be an act of 
profaneness to gainsay. For every doctrine contained in the 
Uttara Mimansa, S^ankarachdrya has adduced ample proof 
from the Vedas. There is, I think, not a single Sutra which 
is not supported by the unerring texts of the Upanishads. 
Nay, he has in more than one place plainly expressed Ins 
jealousy of argumentations not founded on those records of 
eternal truth. He has never hesitated to avow that his teach¬ 
ing is regulated by passages breathed out by the Creator. It 
is only when reason is subservient to the Vedas, and, as a 
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faithful handmaid, assists in enforcing their doctrine, ^lat he 
allows her room. ‘ The knowledge of Brahma, says he, pro- 
‘ ceeds from a critical consideration of the sense of Vedic tej^is, 

‘not from inference and other proofs; and the Vedanta texts 
^ being recognized as setters forth of the cause of the world s 
‘ production, inference, when it is a proof not oppopd to those 
‘ texts, is not excluded from confirming their meaning . 

^‘You do not, continued ^A'gamika, really meet S'ankara- 
charya, when you use against his system argumeiits quite 
irrelevant to his position. How can I, or any body else, sub¬ 
mit to your wusdom, wdien we believe it to be opposed to that 
of the Omniscient ? ’* 

“But does the Veda contain the wisdom of 
the Omniscient ? This question has never yet been discussed. 
You assume it as already decided in your favour. I fio not 
deny that S'ankaracharya is generally borne out by texts of 
the Vedas. I say generally, because I do not wish absolutely 
to pronounce judgment, as between him and the leaders of 
other schools. But you must prove that the Vedas are records 
of eternal truth, before their texts can be allowed to drown 
the voice of reason, and stifle the dictates of conscience. 

A^gamika. —“Has not S'ankaracharya himself proved that 
point ? ‘ Nor could such S'astras, says he, as the Riciti and 

‘ other Vedas, endowed with the characteristics of omniscience, 

* proceed from any other than the Omniscent 

Satyakmia.—'' Do you call that proof ? In Gotama’s voca¬ 
bulary, the reason adduced would be called Sadhyaspna, a 
mere* petitio principii. S'ankara assumes that the Vedas 
contain characteristic marks of omniscience, and thence argues 
that they proceeded from the Omniscient. The hypothesis is 
almost identical with the inference. The argument is not a 
process of logic. It is a mere assertion. Nor must it be 
forgotten that S'ankara. is not, in the above passage, proving 

^ ^ -o ' 

Com. Vedant I. i. 2, 

1 ibid. I. i. 8. 
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the aniliority of the Vedas. His object is to demonstrate the 
omniscience of God by asserting that of the Vedas which 
pr«)ceeded from Him. He assumes but does not prove that 
point.” 

A^ga77iika .~—“But does not the Veda itself decide the 
■question. /Being desirous of liberation, I seek Him, the 
‘ manifestation of* spiritual understanding, who in the begin¬ 
ning created Brahma and revealed to him the Vedas^.’ ‘ Thai 
‘which •all the Vedas set forth—I declare^.’ ‘This Kig-veda 
w^as breathed out by that great Being.^ ’ 

. SatyQltdma ,—“ Why do you commence and stop just where 
. S^ankara commenced and stopped wdien citing those passages ? 
Why do you give the* text second-hand ? Read out the 
passages whole and entire from the Upanishads themselves.” 

A'gamika .—“As from the fire contained in damp-fuel, 

‘ smoke comes out separate, so, (0 Maitreyi) was breathed out 
‘ of the great Being this, namely, the Rig-veda, the Yajur-veda, 

‘ the Sama-veda, the Atharva, Angirasa, the Itihasa, Purana, 

‘ Sciences, Upanishads, S'lokes, Sutras, After-expositions. All 
these were breathed out of Him.'*’ ” 

‘ Satyakdma .—“ Does not this prove too much for you ? ” 
A'gamika .—“ S^ankara has shown that all these stand 
simply for the Vedas, for in his commentary on the passage he 
remarks* ‘The Veda is not like any other work; having 
‘ issued like a man’s breath, without any personal exertion,*^’ ” 

qt HflHTrlTT I d 

I S’wet^s'-watara. 
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“I thought, rejoined Satyakama, you said a little wlyje ago 
that the Yedas were productions of the wisdom of Brahma. 
But it appears now that they issued from the Omniscient like 
human breath without any other effort on his part. We 
cannot then say that they contain his deliberate teaching. He 
did not intelligently utter them; they escaped Him hke smoke 
from fire. You have no right to say that &n involuntary 
emanation of that kind is the production of his intellect. 

A'gamiJca.—“ He is called prajnma-ghana, a mass gf intel¬ 
ligence. Whatever issues from Him must also partake of the 

Omniscient.” . 

SatyaMma— “But the Vedas say that everything issues 
from Him. He is not a mass of intelligence onlj, hut this 
‘ spirit, Brahma, is all mind, all vital air, all eye, all ear, all 
‘ earth, all water, all air, all ether, all light, all no-ligHt [or 
‘ darkness,] all desire, all no-desire, all anger, all no-anger, all 
‘ virtue, all vice, all everything.’^ Is not this the language of 
the Upanishad? How can you then trust the Veda to be all 
knowledge, merely because it escaped him? ” 

“ You are so fond of vilifying the Vedas,” said A^gamika, 
somewhat irritated. “That is your besetting sin. You are 
such a contemner of the Veda.” 

“I thought, said Satyakama, I was speaking guan^edly 
enough by. making no observation of my own, and confining 
myself to the very language of the Veda.” 

A'gamilca. —“You will draw us again into the whole ques¬ 
tion of the Vedanta. We have had that to our Ijeart’s 

content.” . . . , , 

Satyakama.— “My impression is, you conceded that on 
the grounds of human reasoning the Vedanta could not stand, 
but that it is supported by the Vedas. We are now survey¬ 
ing that fundamental support. I am anxious to_ get at your 
theory of the Veda before proceeding to examine it.” 

A'gamika.—“Wei[, hear patiently the proofs we adduce. 
I have already shown that the S'wetas'watara, Katha, and the 
Brihadaranyaka support the authority of the Vedas. The 
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Munc^ka does the same. “From him the Eich, Samah, 
Yajus*” 

^atyakdma. —“Go on, why do you stop short? Does not 
the Upanishad specify the whole creation as a procession from 
him like the Vedas ?” 

A'gamika.- —“It does.” 

“And who is the ‘ Him ’ here ? ” asked Satyakama. “AVhat 
is the antecedent of the 

“ The soul, or Male person, spoken of immediately before.” 

“ That is a Male described as one of like passions with our¬ 
selves, becoming a father after the ordinary ariimal fashion, 
the de^ription itself not being at all choice in point of decency 
of language. It is hardly consistent with the reverence due to 
God to identify Him with such a ‘ male,’ and call^ him the 
authar of the Vedas on the strength of this passage.*” 

“ What is the use of such criticisms ? ” said A'gamika querul¬ 
ously. “Do you seriously mean that the Upanishads do not 
uphold the authority of the Vedas.” 

Satyakama, —“ I think you cannot deny that some of the 
texts you have quoted actually disprove your theory of Vedic 
inspiration. But suppose I waived that question for the pre¬ 
sent, and allowed that the Vedas support the authority of the 
Vedq^. What then V Not even a dexterous person can ride on 
his own shoulder^.” 

A'gamika. —“ What do you mean ?” 

Satyakama. —“ As you are impatient of cross-questioning on 
the Vedas, you had better ask what Bayana means by intro¬ 
ducing ttiat remark, for it is not mine. The remark means 
that the Vedas cannot prove their own authority, any more 
than a man support himself on his own shoulders.” 

A'ga7nika.—“1 am astonished at your still calling the 
authority of the Vedas in question. At the marriage assembly 
you quoted Gotama against Tarkakama in order to prove that if 
all evidence were denied there would be an end of discussion. 
You are now acting against the spirit, if not the letter, of that 


l Mmdaka. 
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^ S&yana in Max Muller’s Rig-Yeda. 
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Sutra of the Nyaya. You are calling in question the ati^iority 
of that which everybody allows is the word of God. Eeaily I 
feel now the wisdom of Manu’s ordinance that those who vilify 
the Vedas ought to be banished from Society.” 

“ You may banish me, if you like; but you 
must remember, I have not wantonly said any thing against 
the Vedas, On certain questions of vital importance you 
contend that the authority of the Veda should be binding on 
alh You say that it is the repository of infinite wisdom, I ask 
only for proof. If your point can be established by satisfactory 
evidence, I cannot fail to be highly edified. Your summary 
appeal to Manu does not augur well for the strength 6f your 
position. Nor is it just to the great interests at stake. The 
Vedas are now appealed to as the only support of the Vedan- 
tic doctrine, which appears to be much at variance t with 
reason and conscience. Before I can consent to this appeal, 
l am anxious to examine the authority of our judge. Is the 
Veda the inspired word of God? Let the question be dis¬ 
passionately discussed. You can gain nothing by hastily 
asserting its authority, if it really have none. Nor can I gain 
any thing by disproving its authority. Before we can once for 
all surrender our Beason, it is necessary to sift the pretensions 
of that, which challenges implicit obedience. ^ 

'' Besides, continued Satyakarna, it is somewhat out of place 
now to decline discussion on the authority of the Vedas, when 
some of our eminent scholars long ago condescended to cite 
objections against their genuineness and inspiration, and under¬ 
took to answer them. Indeed it is impossible to fionceive 
stronger objections against the authority of a S'astra than 
those which Jaimini, Sayana, Gotama, Kanada, and Kapila 
have themselves cited. If they could but have refuted them 
with any success, the cause of the Vedas would have been 
entirely triumphant. You need not be afraid of condescend¬ 
ing too much to sceptical cavillers, when such authorities 
attempted to answer the objections to which I refer. Allow 
me to bring some of them to your notice. Sayana notices the 
following objections as to the authenticity of the Vedas. 

1. The four Vedas are named in several texts. Is not that 
proof'^ ? ‘ No, says he, for those texts being contained in the 
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' A^edt)^, tlieir admission would amount to a satisfaction with 
‘ mere self-dependence. Not even a dexterous man can siip- 
‘ pprt himself on his own shoulders.’ 

2. But the Smriti bears testimony to the Vedas. ' This is 
‘ nothingv because the Smriti itself depends on the A"edas.’ 

3. ‘ As to the popular opinion in favor of theA^edas, though 
‘ it prevail universally, it maybe as erroneous as the notion 
‘ that the sky is blue/ If such objections, added Satya- 
kama, have been noticed by so many condescending sages, 
perhaps* it may not be beneath your dignity to resolve my 
doubts.” 

A'ga'Uiha- —But Sayana has satisfactorily replied to those 
objections and disposed of them. You have yourself said you 
can conceive no stronger objections. Y"ou should accordingly 
decla»e yourself satisfied.” 

Satyakama, —If Sayana’s reply to those objections were 
at all satisfactory, I should never have troubled you with my 
doubts. But he has left the objections quite intact. He. 
saysb ‘ with reference to the authenticity of the Vedas, proofs 
‘ as mentioned, founded on the Vedas, on Smriti, on popular 
‘ opinion, may be seen. As it is not absurd that the sun, 

‘ moon, and other luminaries should have the quality of self- 
‘ maijjifestation, though pots, clothes, and other substances 
‘ cannot manifest themselves ; so there may be, in the extra- 
‘ ordinarily powerful Vedas, the quality of proving themselves, 

‘ as they have that of proving other substances, though it may 
‘ be inipossible for men to ride on their own shoulders.’ 

‘/This^ I submit, added Satyakama, is no demonstration. 
The argument comes too late after the entertainment of the 
objections already mentioned. The entertainment of the 
objections shows that the proposition was not, in the concep¬ 
tion of S4yana, self-evident; for no sane man would seriously 
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an ot»je€ii(»n against a selt‘<‘vi<l<in. prnpositiuy, such 
a.s the (txiskriice of the nun and moon ilnm^h a hliiui nain 
qiuiHiion it /riu:* lalind man woitlil in a uasu Jiu 
simply tax, n<:>i ill in I.Hi ai’i^nied wiih on i'liai 

qu(',Hliun, l>ut it woiiirl i)e a iiiocknry to think of Hiitij^l'ying a 
man. l)y tui asHortion of which he waB not <*apahIcof jiulging 
for himsidtV' 

/tV/o/M/VoO’.lint if yon were called uptm to pmvi? iln* 

cxiHUmci'. of the Him, what would yon nay? Yon would only 
wondtn.', would you imt? al the qucBtioiu My fiH»ling* in, and 
1. liavo no d<}ul)i Hayana'B alno was, tlic sainm at tliiB c|ncHiion 
on tlic authority of tlm. VisdaH/* • 

li is not for nu; to contradict yem in what 
you dtmcritH‘, as a matter of feiVling, liui Havana <touhi not 
tiaviHHHm poss(‘.ss(Hl witli such a feeling: for then h<‘. *AiHdd 
not have so t^laJ)orately cil(‘d olqi^ctions, or lenden^d replies. 
Nor docs any otlua* sage appear to liave partaken of y<mr \von« 
divr at ttuj {]ue.sti(»m for we lind dainiini, \’yAsn, (hdunui, 
Kamida, Kapila, H^ankiiracharya ail undertaking to itHtablish 
ilu^ authority of the Veda» l.)y tlie refutation of argimitinis 
ad<luced l.)y inlidelH. They could not therefore^ have* e.onBidcrcal 
it as clear as the sim or nioane If the onmiHcicnt wiKdoiii I'on- 
taine-d in the Vedas were of this Belf-evi<iencing ilescrii^tiom 
you could not liave staggered at the concluHicms at the Vedanta. 
It is l)ecaust^ they were prima facie opposed to the dictai(*.H <»{ 
r(]as(,m a.nd conseience, hecause they wore Noi* as clear as the, 
sun or moon, tliat you appeal to tlie positive authority/if tlie 
Veilas. liowever lirilliant the Vedas may he in othern*oHpocih, 
Irere- is the Viclantie doctrine hanging over it as a cloud. Here 
we liave Indra’s iichievemenis, as a chief god, enthusiaHtieally 
ladelirateil as acts performed, under the intiuence of liquor. 
Ihna^ we liave .firahma, declared to ha all-vice, .no less than 
all-virtue, flere we have the C-reator pr<.inuunced tc,.i 1 h^ a sort 
of conjurer, deliberately deluding rational souls, by the pro¬ 
jecting of illusory appearances^ Here we have* the vta-y 
author of tlie Vedas described as an ordinary male., witii 
aiiiniail propensities, producing a large otlspring. I fen* \\<« 
have elaborate lectures on the most oliscem! subjia-ts, whitdi 
even proliigate men would, think it l.>e,neatli tlu; flignity of 
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huma^ nature to realize in practice^. Are we to be silenced 
by the assertion that the divine authority of such books is as 
apparent as the sun or moon ? If you have any explanations 
to offer on these revolting descriptions, we may give you the 
patient hearing due to your learning and character. But if 
you wish to persuade us that the Vedas are of divine authority, 
you must prove your position by evidence. You must show 
by external proofs-that they are possessed of such authority, 
or we n^ust draw the natural inference, to which the offensive 
descriptions 1 have just mentioned, would lead us. There is 
no use JLherefore in screening them from a critical examin¬ 
ation. Jaimini himself never did so. He noticed numerous 
objections against those works.” 

A'gaynika, —‘‘And has answered them too. Are you not 
satisfied with his replies ? ” 

Satyahmna. —“Satisfied! No, on the contrary, I am con¬ 
firmed in my doubts.” 

A.—“How?” 

S .—“ Jaimini notices an objection to the eternity of the 
Vedas, founded on their containing names of persons and 
places. ‘ From connection with non-eternal objects the 
‘ Mantras are vain.’ On this Sutra the commentator remarks, 
‘ In tjae Mantra, what do they in Kikata, there is mention 
‘ made of the country Kikata. So are other uneternal objects 
‘ mentioned, such as the town Naichas'akha, the king Praman- 
‘ gada. This being the case, it follows that the Mantra could 
‘ not I'^ve existed before Pramangada®.’ The answer to the 
objection^is obviously inconclusive. It can refer only to those 
names after which any portions of the Vedas are called. ‘ The 
names, says the philosopher, ^ from reading® Different 
sections were styled after different men who first read them. 
This does not at all meet the question regarding the names 
which historically occur in the narratives. Another answer is 


^ See tile last section but one of the Brihadaranyaka Upanivshacl pp. 1077— 
1089. Bibliotheca Indica Yol. ii. No. 18. We camiot make up our minds to 
reprint such a long obscene passage. 
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therefore attempted, but that is a mere reference to a pi^evious 
Sutra in which a similar objection was noticed. That objection 
concerned a text wherein mention was made of ‘ Babara, son 
of Pravahani.' The question was how could the Veda be 
eternal when non-eternal objects are named in it. Jaimini 
replies that the words may be otherwise interpreted, and the 
commentator makes out, ingeniously enough, that Pravahani 
may be tortured to do duty for the ‘ wind ’ and Babara may 
serve as the imitation of its soundb This explanatictfi is not 
only unsatisfactory ; it is something more. It recoils against 
the Vedas. A sad plight such as this shows how m^ch the 
philosopher must have been straitened. Is it possible to 
explain away by this violent artifice all the passages that one 
can adduce containing narratives concerning men *? Is it to 
be pretended that no persons, places, or human actions are 
historically named in the Vedas ? The very supposition is 
preposterous. What for instance is the Kathopanishad— 
but a series of lectures given by Yama to Nuchiketas ? Are 
not Sanatkumara, B'wetaketu, Yajnawalkya,TJddalaka, G-otama, 
my own namesake, persons of Vedic notoriety? How could 
the Vedas be composed before the persons mentioned in them 
were born ? The objection recoils with redoubled force after 
such an ineffectual attempt to refute it. Had Jaimini never 
undertaken the refutation of objections against the Vedas, my 
doubts on their divine authority could hardly have been so 
strong as now they are. When a philosopher of his intelli¬ 
gence'is driven to the necessity of spellmg out a fanciful 
meaning from a well-known word* (Pravahani), the cause must 
be bad indeed. This subtile interpretation is however impos¬ 
sible with scores of proper names that occur in the Vedas. 
You cannot volatilize the whole army of Eishis celebrated 
in those writings. Are Indra’s exploits against Vitra also to 
be dissolved into the ‘ wind ' ? Even Jaimini's shift therefore 
must fail. You cannot reconcile with your theory of Vedic 
eternity the existence of historical narratives in the Vedas. 

“ Again the Vedas themselves refer to times anterior to their 
own age. How could there be a period before eternity ? In 
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the vgry first Suhta of the Eig-Veda there is mention made of 
old and neiv Eishis. The B'wetas-watara speaks also of 
fqj.‘mer periods of gods and Eishish The Kena, or as it is 
otherwise called the TalavaJcdra, similarly speaks of old 
teachers, from^ whom was derived its mysterious doctrine^. 
The Is a, or Vajasaneya, repeats the same idea in two diflerent 
places, only substituting the word wise for okP, The Eat ha 
describes the doctrine delivered to Nuchiketas as so sub file 
that even the gods had doubts about it in olde7i times^ T^e 
Mundal^a says that Atharva jfAe days of yore revealed the 
science of Brahma to Angir.^ Again, that Angiras declared it 
of old* to Saunaka.® The Taittiriya Brahmana says ‘ the 
VajasTavases knew this Brahmana of old^ Thus the Vedas 
themselves testify against your theory of their eternity.” 

A'^77iika, —Weil, but have not Gotama, Kanada, Vyasa, 
B'ankaracharya, and Kapila defended the authority of the 
Vedas* To begin with Vyasa and S'ankara:—they explain 
the anachronisms you complain of by declaring that there are 
eternal species of and other beings, and that it is 

‘ with the species that* words are connected, and not with 
^ individuals, for as the latter are infinite, such a connection 
/ would in their case be impossible. But as species are eternal 
‘ (tlKyigh individuals begin to exist) no contradiction is discover- 
‘ able in the case of such words as cow, etc. In the same way 
^ it is to be remarked that though we allow that the individual 
‘ gods, etc., have commenced to exist, there is no contradiction 
‘ [to tjie eternity of the Vedic word] in the [existence of the] 

‘ words Vasu, etc., [which denote those individual gods], since 
' species are eternal. And the fact that the gods, etc., belong 
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‘ to particular species may be learned from this, that v,’& dis- 
‘ cover their corporeality and other attributes in the hymiis and 
(explanatory remarks in the Yedas), etch’ |n 
truth it was by means of the eternal words of the Vedas, as 
prototypes of things, that the Creator formed the universe. 

‘ Thus the Veda says, at (or with) the word ete {time) Praja- 
pati created the gods; z^tasrUiram {they icere poured out) he 
‘ created men ; at indavah {drops of soma) he created the jritm ; 

‘ at tirah pavUrarn {through the Jitter) he created the planets 
‘ at ds'acah {swift) he created hymns; at vis'vdni ^all) he 
‘ created praise ; and at the words abhi saubhagd (for the sake 
‘ of blessing) he cxe&teA the other creatures. And in mother 
‘ place it is said ‘ with his mind he produced speech, as a mate.’ 

‘ (Brih. Ar. Up. p. 50.) By these and other such texts the 
‘ Veda declares that creation w’as preceded by the word, r And 
‘ when the Smriti says, ‘ At first a divine voice, eternal, with- 
‘ out beginning or end, formed of the Vedas, was uttered by 
‘ Svayambhu, from which all activities [proceeded] the ex- 
‘ pression, of the voice, is to be regarded as employed 

‘ out of deference to the customary phraseology, since it is 
‘ inconceivable that a voice which was ‘ without beginning or 
‘ end,’ could be uttered in the same sense as other sounds. 

‘ Again, we have this other text. ‘ In the beginning Mahes'- 
‘ vara created from the words of the Veda the names and forms 
‘ of creatures, and their several modes of action ; ’ and again, 

‘ He created in the beginning the several names, functions, 

‘ and conditions of all creatures from the words of the Veda.’ And 
‘ it is a matter of common observation to us all, that wh& any 
‘ one is occupied with any end which he wishes to accomplish, 
‘ he first - calls to mind the word which expresses it, and then 
‘ proceeds to effect his purpose. So, too, in the case of 
‘ Prajapati the creator, we conclude that before the creation 
‘the words of the Veda were manifested in his mind, and 
‘ afterwards he created the objects w'hich resulted from them. 
‘ Thus the Vedic text which says, ‘ uttering bhur, he created 
‘ the earth {bhumi), etc.,’ intimates that the different worlds, 
‘ earth and the rest, were manifested, i. e., created from the 
‘ words bh fir, etc., manifested in his mind^.’ 

“ Those eminent expounders of the Veda have also shown 
that the world being in reality without begiiming, there is no 
absurdity in the supposition of all worldly events being only 
repetitions of the same things in other ages. There can be no 


I Dr, Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, Part iii, p. 70. 
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such filing, therefore, as past or future. What is past is also 
future in reference to the next age in which it will re-appear. 
What is future is also past in reference to the last age in which 
it had already occurred once. There is no room for an argu¬ 
ment founded on a charge of anachronism. 

Gotama has also noticed certain objections preferred by 
unthinking heretics, complaining of the failure of Vedic prom¬ 
ises, of mutually conflicting texts, and of tautologies. He 
.answers them quite effectually by contending that the failure 
of the *promised fruit may be owing to defects in the per¬ 
formance of ceremonies; that the conflicting texts may be 
reconefled by the suppovsition that they refer to different times 
and places, and that tautologies are useful in the inculcation of 
doctrine. 

‘‘ 'Shis defence is unanswerable. Men ought not to charge 
on the Vedas the consequences of their own neglect in the 
performance of ceremonies, nor ought they to be so narrow¬ 
minded as not to perceive that differences of time and season 
may occasion differences of description and injunction: and, 
instead of murmuring, they ought to be thankful for tautolo¬ 
gies, for they may thereby have better chances of understand¬ 
ing the mysteries of truth. 

]^anada too contends for the authority of the Vedas. The 
‘ composition of sentences, says he, in the Vedas is according 
‘ to reason/ ‘ In the Brahmanas the occurrence of names is 
‘ the characteristic (of omniscience.)' How could the Vedas 
contam the names of all things if the}^ were not inspired? 
Again ^the rules of alms-giving are also after reason.' 
Accordingly Kanada begins and ends his work with the declara¬ 
tion of the authority of the Vedas as his wmrdh 

Kapila, too, notwithstanding his many eccentricities and 
his denial of the eternity of the Vedas, avows that no person 
could have fabricated them; for, of free or bond, none w^as 
competent to produce them®/’ 

Satijahdma. —'' You have produced a formidable array of 
witnesses in support of the Vedas. Do not think I am want¬ 
ing in respect for any of them ; but you must remember 
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that it is no disrespect to a witness to subject him to a^ross- 
examination. I will do nothing more than test tlieir assertions 
by that logical touchstone which they have themselves sii^)- 
plied. 

“ Let us first classify the questions under discussion. 
They may be considered as fourfold : 

1. How can the Vedas be eternal when they not only 

contain narrations of events that occurred in time, but also 
speak of periods previous to tliemselves ? , 

2. What proofs are there of their eternity, or f>l' their 
inspiration by God ? 

3. What are the Vedas ? ^ 

4. What are their own claims ’? 

“ In answer to the first question you refer to Vyi'isa and 
S'ankar.icharya who maintain that there, are et(U'nii,l of 

men and gods, and that when the Vedas spc^fik of names which 
appeared in time, they refer really to those eternal spfaiies, the 
individual members of which were manifested in the transactions 
of the world. They also maintain that the universe was 
created after the words contained in the Vedas. As those, 
words arose in the Creator’s mind, he formed the things 
indicated by them. They likewise contend that the world, 
being in reality without beginning, is revolving in contained 
cycles, so that the Vedas are only speaking of past events, 
namely those which happened in a previous age, when they 
refer to what appears to be posterior to their production. 

“On this explanation of the difficulty contained in tli^ first 
question, I have only to make three remarks. Ftnt, the 
explanation is founded on a gratuitous hypothesis of the exist¬ 
ence of eternal species, for which no proof is offered other 
than a few sentences of the Vedas. This reason is vitiated by 
the fault of self-dependence. Secondly, assuming the existence 
of eternal species, and the unceasing revolution of worlds with 
the same personal manifestations and events, you may still be 
called upon to account for the singular fact that the Vedas 
make allusion only to such incidents as happened before a 
certain definable era, but are totally silent on all affairs that 
belong to a later date. Thirdly, Sankara quotes the text that 
the Supreme Being settled ‘the names, functions, and condi¬ 
tions of all creatures from the words of the Vedas ! ’ If the 
fact were so, the Vedas would be a real s'ahda-kalpa-dnima, 
or a cyclopaedia of every thing conceivable by any body. But 
the fact is not so, and we may meet the extravagant affirmation 
with a direct negative. For the Vedas have no terms, no 
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name^ for multitudes of things which are either of modern 
discovery, or were unknown in India in times of yore. If the 
creation of the universe was after the words of the Vedas 
suggesting ideas to the Creator’s mind, how is it that there is 
an endless variety of things for which there are no terms in the 
Vedas, but of the creation of which we have nevertheless 
ocular evidence 

A'gamika. —“ I do not quite comprehend what you mean.” 

Satyc^kdma* —'' In the first place the supposition of eternal 
species is altogether gratuitous. What is the meaning of 
Hpecies before the existence of individuals ? Or supposing that 
Cleans form, and vyakti \i^ manifestation, what is the 
meaning of a form before its manifestation ? Assuming how¬ 
ever that such eternal forms are possible, how is it that the 
Vedaf only allude to forms of such things as may have appeared 
in India down to a certain ascertainable period *? Again, the 
Vedas speak not of names only, as the vyaJdi of the akriti, 
but also of acts performed in time. How can the theory of 
eternal species account for the narration of events^ in books 
supposed to have been completed before the creation of the 
universe ? Is there for instance an eternal form of a drunken 
Indra when he kills Vitrab of a sober Indra when awe-stricken, 
withf folded hands, before a more powerful god, and of a 
profligate Indra in the company of the Apsarases^! If you 
refer, in reply, to the theory of an eternal succession of worlds, 
I must then ask again, how is it there is rio mention of any 
incident of an age posterior—say—to that of Yudhisthira. Y^ou 
hear of Certain anecdotes of S’wetaketu, of Sanatkumara, of 
Uddalaka, of Vas 'ishtha ; but you never meet with any accoimts 
of Vikramaditya, Kalidasa, Gliatakarpara, Bhaskaracharya, 
S'ankaracharya, A'disura, Bullalsen not to mention charac¬ 
ters still nearer to our times. How is it that some old mani¬ 
festations of forms only are given, but there is profound silence 
concerning events later than the time of Yudhisthira, or tran¬ 
spiring elsewhere than in India ? 

‘‘ If again the whole creation was regulated by the words of 
the Vedas, how is it that there are multitudes of created 

Max Miiller’R Big-Veda, vol. ii. p. 487. 
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things of which there is no intimation to be found in tern? 
How many plants and animals are there, how many organic 
and inorganic substances, how many things noticed in tfce 
different physical sciences and in natural history, are there, 
for which we have no term, no name, in the Vedas? Their 
s'abdas are only indicative of some Indian produce of 
a date anterior to the age of Yudhisthira. Why are you 
obliged to use foreign words when you apply to the sub- 
assistant surgeon for a little qiimirie, or ask Tarkak^ma to 
decide a question of conscience, as to whether you can take a 
little or coffee, as a remedy against cold ? And if with 
our limited knowledge we are acquainted with so many^ things 
of which there are no traces in the Vedas, if we who have 
never travelled beyond the boundaries of our native land know 
more s ahdas than are found in those writings, how ^nuch 
greater still must be the range of things, which men of larger 
experience must miss in their pages ? 

‘‘As to the second question of proofs of Vedic inspiration, 
nothing that Gotama, Canada, or Kapila has advanced on the 
subject is worth a moment’s consideration. Gotama sa57s 
that its authority is deduced from the infallible person who (as 
the commentator adds) made the Vedas.^ The 8ddhya, or 
point to be proved, is, in other words, cited as its own or 
reason ! Who would doubt for a moment that the Vedas were 
of authority, if once convinced of their infallible original ? 
That the very philosopher who discriminated so clearly be¬ 
tween true and false reasons, in the explanation of his Ippics, 
should himself offer a proof, exactly corresponding to Ms owui 
definition of the false reason, styled Sddhyasama, leaves little 
room for doubting that the cause, which drove him to such a 
departure from his own logical principles, must be piteously 
weak.” 

A 'gainika,— ' 'Not exactly so, for Gotama says that the 
infallibility of the Veda is proved like that of Mantras (spells) 
and the A'yurveda (the medical treatise).” 

Satf/aikmia,—'^ Th^t only removes the difficulty one step. 
For what are spells? Nothing ! At any rate we cannot connect 
the Most Holy, that governs according to rule and moral law', 
with spells that profess to be independent of rule, and make 
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no discrimination of right and wrong. None but the vulgar 
IJractife them, none but the vulgar repose confidence in them, 
an^ certainly none can prove any thing about them. If spells 
be true, tlien it must be idle to talk of morals or of religion, 
then must we surrender reasoji and conscience to the freaks of 
the profligate men that deal in those unmeaning things. 
And as to the medical treatise, I need hardly remind you that 
the Medical College of Calcutta has served to throw it very 
much into discredit. I believe few in our days would trust a 
cholera patient to an adept in the A yurveda. 

Kanada’s pleas for the authority of the Vedas are little 
better 4han Gotama’s. His assertion in the third and last 
Sutras is a mere confession of faith. " The Veda is of authority, 
because it is His (God’s) word’! This reason, almost identical 
with ihat which Gotama urged, is likewise Sddhi/a-safna, 
being scarcely difterent from the inference. Two other reasons, 
given by him, resemble the vicious arguments by which he 
himself exemplifies false reasoning. ‘ The composition of 

* sentences and the rules of alms-giving contained in the Vedas 

* are according to reason,’ If the premises be admitted, 
the argument is an antitype of the one, It has horns, 
therefore it is a cowl Many human compositions are reason¬ 
able, ihough not divine; just as many animals are horned, 
thoiigli not cows. But the premises are by no means certain, 
if not positively untrue. This very appeal to the authority of 
the Vedas is caused by the fact of their teaching not being 
according to reason, and as to the rules of alms-giving which 
they ificmlcate, they are based on class prejudices rather than 
im reason. Witness the passage cited by Kanada’s own com¬ 
mentator, though it i^: on alms-^uL*i'K//rather than dlms^-giving, 
but the two are treated as one subject by the author. ‘ On the 
‘seventh (day of going without food) he may steal Sudra’s 
‘food: on the tenth, the Vais'ya’s: on the seventeenth, the 
VKshetriya’s: in peril of life, or for the preservation of him- 
‘ self or a relative, the Brahmin’s^,’ Excellent instance of 
reasonable jurisprudence! The above argument for the 
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Viirlas raili(‘r rf‘8iUubI(,'‘H il:u,j other i)X(iiii|>lar i>l’ fabe reji^niiig; 
iJ hm /eo7^s there/ote ii Ls an //oexv* ! 

“Inhere, is Ji fourth reaHoii adduced by Kaiiatla, but tliaUin 
ideutical with ou(‘. of H arikanlcharya’H, already itoti<ge<b vi/.., 
iliat the Vedas (soniaiii nauieH of all 

\'ou luiVi,; cited i<apila» too, as a* wituens for ilui 
'divine authority of the Veda, ilow a person lliat disbellevtss 
the existtuiee of the Deity, can l)ear testimony to llis nu>rd is 
a prol>Iem wliich it is impossibh* to solve. But Ka.pila's 
attempt to prove the anihority of the Veda 141 ves us a-ifinsif^hl 
ink) a theory which most of the schools lielti on this point, but 
which is now Utile thought of by their followerH, looked 

upon it as a talisman,—a charm. Kapila gr<.>unds the. autlna'its 
of the Veda on the perfect kn<)wledge of its utlerers, and on 
its practical success, as in the or the medical^ trea- 

iistj. But he denies the possibility of its having an author of 
any kind, llis r<*4iBoning on this point is }inab>gous to tluit 
which he used in denying the existence of a Huprenn; Being, 
He says ii could not be the production of any personal being, 
lieeausti there could be no pr^rsonal being competent for tluj 
task of composing it. k person must either be frtie or in 
Ixmdage. A free person would not, an<l one ijti bondage could 
not, compose it. A free person motdd not, because, (an, Vij- 
mina Jlhikshir^ expounds the last sutra cited by yourself) not 
l>eing sul>ject to a motive, he would not imposfi on hiuiself the 
task of composing such a work with its ‘thousand ramifica- 
tiuns,’ and one in bondage could not, becaUK(i lie luid luit the 
omniscience necessary tor the office. The fact of the ^irsi pei- 
sonai lieing having uttered it, does not constitute it liis work ; 
for it is only essays*’ intelligently and elaborately ccimposed, that 
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maycalled an author’s work. But the Vedas issued from the 
self-existent by the power of adrishta, like breatli, without 
y4iy deliberation on his part. And the self-existent himself is 
no Grod.on Kapila’s theory. The Vedas therefore are destitute 
of any external authority, and it is only their internal self- 
evidencing virtue^ by force of which they challenge our 
obedience. 

V Kapila is not singular in his view of the authority of the 
Veda. ^ Vyasa, S'ankaracharya, Jaimini, S'ayana, and others 
hold substantially the same opinion. But Kapila disavows 
the doctrine of its eternity®. He calls it a product. And here 
we hfve an extraordinary theory of a work, which is neither 
eternal, nor the composition of any person, divine or human, 
bond or free. 

‘‘But Kapila’s theory cannot astound us more than that 
of a large and influential class of the followers of Jaiinini, the 
author of the Purva Mimansa. Jaimini* contends for the 
•paramount authority of the Vedas, ‘dnd the universal obliga¬ 
tion of Dharma, or the sacrificial works enjoined in their texts. 
Now religious injunctions can only have their authority from 
the sanction of God’s will. To say that there can be a religion 
without God, is to say there can be a law without a law-giver, 
or a^verdict without a judge. Jaimini however says nothing 
about a God. We are to be bound by words of w'hich there 
was no intelligent utterer. Some of his followers have gone 
the length of denying the possibility of an original utterer, a 
First cause of the Vedas, ridiculing the idea, as if it were 
hunting after a rabbit’s horn—a sheer impossibility. 

“It is the school of Prabhakara that talk in this bold and 
audacious way. ‘ A.n injunction, they say, implies a saying 
‘ that moves to action. Hence is the authority of the Veda 
‘ only in regard to acts. How then do we learn about objects, 
‘ or existent substances ? By the explanatory remarks and 
‘the mantras, (hymns or incantations). The Veda does not 
‘ teach any thing liable to contradiction: hence there can be 
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‘ no fear of there being any incongruity in it*.’ This implies 
that the Vedas have nothing to do with existent substances 
which cannot be established for certain. There are no object¬ 
ive truths taught in them. You have only to follow out their 
injunctions and perform the established ceremonies. ‘ ‘ What 
‘ is good ? That which leads to supreme felicity, such as the 
‘ performance of the Jyotishto?ria and other sacrifices. What 
‘ is evil ? That which leads to ruin, such as theft^.’ As to 
the origin of the Vedas, one is to restrain his curiosity^ The 
doctrine amounts to this that we can know of no being that 
could have composed them. If you talk of deducing the 
authority of the Veda from an author, the question wiirrecur, 
and whence the authority of that author? Such authority, 
again, can only be settled by a text, and hence there will be a 
vicious circle. The Veda you see ; its author you do nof see. 
You have ocular proof of the existence of the Veda. You 
have no proof of the existence of its author. Nor is there any 
necessity for speculating about an author, for the un-beginning 
or eternal tradition of society is quite enough. The following 
extracts will show how some of the staunchest advocates for 
the Vedas argued on these points. 

‘ Persons use language in order to communicate to others 
‘ something which they know. But that which is not appre- 
‘ hended (on proof) cannot be known, hence a person’s words 
^ ought to be supported by some other proof. Therefore it is 
‘ said that a person cannot know any thing without a text (of 
‘ the Veda). But why should we say ' without a text,’ jyhen 
' we ought to say ‘ without some other proof ’ ? Aifd even 
‘ though the aim [of the assertion] be some act, still ought not 
‘ texts to have a personal utterer ? [No !] Without a text 
‘ (the utterance could not be proved). Thus Dharma is 
‘ established as derived from age to age without any other 
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‘ pro#f. How is this established ? In consequence of the futility 
‘ of other proof than traditional instruction, it is impossible to 
‘ introduce any prompter [of Dharma.] 

‘ Observation is everywhere a proof with us. A work that 
‘ is seen is independent of any person's exertion, because no 
‘ person could be proved (as its author). It is dependent when 
‘ it is not known at the first application, and is known at another 
‘ application. If the injunction does not teach (or persuade) 

‘ at the first hearing, what is the meaning of its being an 
author's work ? If again an author’s work may be not of 
‘ time^that is only establishing an established point, for the 
‘ meaning of those who speak of the sabda [Veda] as proof 
‘ is precisely that it is independent of any person’s exertion 
‘ or of any other aid. 

‘ l^ow relation is that by which the sense is known when a 
‘ word is known. But is there not another relation than 
‘ this of a name and its object ? That is an unreasonable 
‘ saying, for even then the relation between the^ thing to be 
‘ apprehended and the causer of the apprehension is of the 
‘ same character as that of the name and its object. But why 
‘ [the Mimansaka asks] is this objection? ‘Because, [the 
‘ opponent of Jaimini’s theory replies], as before explained, it 
‘ (thie Veda) as an author. Hence we believe that the Vedas 
‘ were composed by some person who had settled the relation of 
‘ the words with their meaning. And thus are they dependent.’ 

‘ To this now it is replied. It has been proved, that because 
‘ of the relation not being caused by any person, the old usage 
‘ of socfiety is without a beginning. How is this ? On this 
‘ question the reply is, because of the want of a person to 
‘ create the relation. The reply is not to the purpose. It is. 

‘ The object is to exclude that which is opposed to the no- 
‘ beginning theory. But why do you fear that it is opposed 
‘ to your theory ? Yes, we fear, because though it has been 
‘ proved that the sense of words is determined by then-begin- 
‘ ning usage of old, yet if an author were allowed, then a 
‘ beginning must come perforce, like the vriddhi of certain 
‘vowels after a (in grammar). Therefore the idea of truth 
‘ must be excluded. 

‘ The Veda cannot be proved [to be an author’s work] ^ by 
‘ the first kind of inference, because the old usage of society 
‘ is without beginning. It cannot be established either by per- 
‘ ception, or inference a priori. 

‘ Even if it could be shown that the Veda had fallen into 
‘ oblivion, still we could not, without further proof, establish' 
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* standing of the sense after the first hearing? 

‘ If on the first hearing, [replies tlte MiinAnsakaj the siuiKe 

* is not comprehended, what do you get from it of an author of 

* the relation ? If Devadatta is not found at home, what clm^s 
‘ it prov(^ of his liemg without ? 

‘ [hit <lo<^H not conversancy itself preBuppoBe that it is ii 

* work? How? Thus, tliat sueli a one is its utterer. But there 
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‘ Pleasure and otlier' feelings being mere material affections 
‘ can only be described as properties of matter. Now' one that 

* has no (juality or property cannot affect that which has. 
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‘ Otiier adepts in Brahma (Vedantists) say tliat from the 
‘ word aiitlior, from remembrance, from desire, they find the 
' f^dstence of a spirit different from the material body and its 
* organs* Hence they conclude there is an existent spirit as 
' author. But [the Mimansaka asks] is he not also described 
‘ as without work or agency ? Thus the illustrious comment- 
‘ a.tor [Prabhakara] refutes those reasons for taking that to 
‘be a spirit [or reality] which is no-spirit (or unreal). 

‘ Wi^out a sensuous perception of the spirit itself, there 
‘ cannot be this inference [of a spirit]. 

‘ Perception can only be allowed as a proof in the establish- 
‘ ment of the Suprenra [Spirit]. It is useless to talk of infer- 
‘ ence. 

‘If the adepts in supreme Brahma (Vedantists) come to the 
‘ conclusion that what is perceived is untrue, the real is not 
‘ perceived, then w’e would simplj^ bid them adieu with a bow\ 

‘ If there be nothing but knowledge, then knowledge itself 
‘ would be disproved. 

‘ If the spirit is to be known, then the instrument of the 
‘ knowledge and the knower cannot be said to be excluded^’ 
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of the^S’ankhya. For they contended that since the existence 
of a soul, as distinct from physical organization, is not an 
object of sensuous perception, it”couId not be one of Inference, 

“ « -- —— --- - — - 

V. 
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tnthur. ’I’huUfjhl and I’uoHnj' they tJoiiHidered (.<» Ih* ad'yctieiis 
<d' (HU'eorportiill ineiuherK. And it wan with a view to defend 
the paminount aulhority of the VedaK that they werele(|to 
this atheism and materialism. , 

“ t (lannet say that tins principles on which they l»ased ilHdr 
reasouin}' are. p<!cidiar to tliemselveh. All selKtols ot Itrah- 
minical philosopliers considenul tlie mind, the instninient of 
thouj!;ht and feeling, as a sort of materia! organ, wlrieh can 
only eo-e.'cist with the body. Hut tln^v reeogni/,(si an lUwa, or 
spirit, as the owner or director of tiie mind and other organs, 
'i’lu! school of the I’rahhakara Mimansa appear to (hmy stu-h a 
dinictor, and to assign all mental phenomena to the physical 
organizatioti. .And yet tliey art^ staumdi defeiahn's of the \ edas. 

Thinlltf, tluirelore, 1 ask, what ean tla^ A’edas possildy he 
in the conc(!ption of Brahminiea! philosophers? Not the word 
oftiod, not a rcivclation of His will, such as yon justly say is 
mu'diai for our guidance, nnde.r bewildering eireumstanees, hut 
some.thing which, (un'tain of them aihrm, meehanieally issued 
from Hralima, like smoke from burning fuel, something which, 
others (hadare, was educed from the tdtanents, something which, 
others again tell us, is eternal and independent of a cause. 
Hut what that thing is, it is impossilde to gather from them, 
unless it be a e.harm or a talisman. They talk of it as articu- 
Iat«( sound, hut what is articulate sound without a Hound<;r, an 
uttercr? And they all identify it with the Uich, A’ajtish, 
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S'am^, and Atharvan. Singularly enough, they know nothing 
about the date or circiiinstances of these compositions. It is 
cl^ar, however, that whatever the eternal sound of the Veda 
may hav^e been, it could not have been committed to writing 
without a fresh revelation from God—without the direct 
inspiration of His Spirit. Such revelation must be impossible 
on the theory of the atheistical writers I have noticed. And as 
to those that were theists, they do not pretend to give us any 
account of such a repeated revelation. They all talk indeed of 
tradition, but you will admit that tradition cannot be trusted 
as an infalliable guide. 

‘^Ag%iin I ask, what are the Vedas? In the S^atapatha 
Brahmana, it is said, ^ He (Prajapati) brooded, &c. over 
‘ [i.6., infused warmth into] these three worlds. From them, 

‘ thusi brooded over, three lights were produced,—fire, this 

* which purifies (i. e,, pavana, or the air), and the sun. He 
‘ brooded over these three lights. From them so brooded over, 

‘ the three Vedas were produced,—the Eig-veda from fire, the 
‘ Yajur-veda from air, and the Sama-veda from the sun. He 
' brooded over these three Vedas. From them so brooded over, 

‘ three seeds [or essences] were produced,— bJm?^ from the 

* Eig-veda, blmvah from the Yajur-veda, and sva?' from the 

* Sama-vedah’ 

were these productions ? Mere sounds, or writ¬ 
ings on paper, or palm leaf ? In either case how could 
they be generated by brooding over fire and the sun ? 
What again is the meaning of the production of bJmr, 
hhwod, 9var by brooding over the Vedas? The Chhandogya 
and Manu speak in a similar way of the origin of the Ve&s. 
(See the passages in Dr. Muir’s Sanscrit texts) Kulluka Bhatta, 
in explanation of the difficulty we have stated, says, ‘ The same 
‘ Vedas which [existed] in the previous mundane era (Kalpa) 

‘ were preserved in the memory of the omniscient Brahma, who 
‘ was one with the supreme spirit. It was those same Vedas 
‘ that, in the beginning of the [present] Kalpa, he drew forth 
‘ from fire, air, and the sun : and this dogma which is founded 
‘upon the Veda is not to be questioned, for the Veda says, 
‘ The Eig-veda comes from fire, the Yajur-veda from the 
‘ sun.’ .... 

‘Another commentator on Manu, Medhatithi, explams 
‘ this passage in a more relationalistic fashion, ‘ by remarking 


1 Dr. Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, 
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‘ that the Eig-veda opens with a hymn to fire, and the Jajur- 
‘ veda with one in which air is mentioned^’ 

‘'Mann adds, ‘ Prajapati also milked out of the three Vedas 
‘ the letters a, ii, andm, together with the words hhur^ hhuvah, 

‘ and svm\ The same supreme Prajapati also milked from 
‘ each of the three Vedas one of the [three] lines of the text. 
‘ called sdvitn [or gdyatn~\ , beginning with the word tat. The 
‘ three great imperishable particles (bliwr, hhuvah, svar) pre- 
' ceded by om, and the gdyatn of three lines, are to be regarded 
‘ as the month of Veda [or Brahma]^.’ 

“ What in the name of common sense is the meaning of all 
this ? What is milking of letters or words from Vedas? The 
explanation of Medhatithi only shows that the difficulty had 
occurred to him, but it does not at all remove it—for not only 
is nothing said as to the signification of the extraction of the 
S'aman from the sun, but the explanation about the Eich and 
the Yajush too is very unsatisfactory- 

“ The S^wetas^atara Upanishad, however, gives a different 
story of the origin of the Vedas. The Supreme Being is there 
set forth as its imparter to Brahma^, and the Harivans^a says, 

‘ For the emancipation of the world, Brahma, sunk in con- 
‘ templation, issuing in a luminous form from the region of the 
‘ moon, penetrated into the heart of Gayatrl, entering betweeii 
‘ her eyes- From her there was then produced a quad&uple 
‘ being, lustrous as Brahma, indistinct, and eternal, undecay- 
‘ ing, devoid of bodily senses or qualities, distinguished by the 
‘ attribute of brilliancy, pure as the rays of the moon, radiant, 

‘ and embodied in letters. The god fashioned the Eig-veda, 

‘ with the Yajush, from his eyes, the Sama-veda from the 
‘tip of his tongue, and the Atharvan from his head. The 
‘ Vedas, as soon as they are born, find a body (xtra). Hence 
‘ they obtain their character of VedaSy because they find (vin- 
‘ danti) that abode. These Vedas then create the pre-existent 
‘ eternal Brahma (sacrifice or ceremonial,) a being of celestial 
‘ form, with their own mind-born qualities^.’ 

“ In the Eig-veda, again, we have another story, ‘ In the 9th 
‘ verse of the Purusha Sukta, the three Vedas are said to have 
‘ been derived from the mystical victim, Purusha. ‘ From that 
‘ universal sacrifice were produced the h 5 rmns called Eik and 
‘ Saman, the metres, and the Yajush^’ 

“The Atharva Veda says, ‘From time the Eik verses 


^ Ibid, 2 iijia. 

2 See above page 329 note 1, 4 Dr. Mnir’s Sans» Texts. 


5 Ibid. 
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‘ sprajLg, the Yajush sprang from time.’ The Bhagavata 
‘ Parana says, ' Prom these three letters the divine and nn- 
' ];iorn being created the various letters of the alphabet, 

' distinguished as inner {y^ r, Z, v), iishmas (s', sh^ s, A), vowels, 
'long and short, and consonants. With this [alphabet] the 
' omnipresent Being, desiring to reveal the functions of the 
' four classes of priests, [created] from his four mouths the 
' four Vedas with the three sacred syllables and the omhaTa'K 
'Again. 'There was formerly only one Veda, the sacred mono- 
' syllable om, the essence of all speech; only one god, Narayana; 

' only one Agni, and [one] caste* From Pururavas came the 
' tripleWeda in the beginning of the Treta age 

" The learned Eishis who propounded these theories of the 
production of the Vedas must have calculated on the per¬ 
manence of a state of popular ignorance in the country. They 
could hardly have expected criticism or cross questioning from 
their readers. For even this meteoric origin of their s'astra 
is related in a slovenly manner without any regard to consist¬ 
ency. At times we hear of the Gayatri being the mother 
of the Veda which was produced from it; at times, again, the 
Gayatri appears to be the child of the Vedas, having itseK 
been milked from them ! 

"Now before we can absolutely submit to the guidance of 
the "^edas, is it not a solemn duty to ponder these unmeaning, 
incoherent, and inconsistent descriptions of their nature and 
origin ? I cannot at all gather from any of these descriptions 
what the substance, called Veda, was at its production, 
and certainly it could not be eternal, without falsifying some 
of these accounts.’' 

A'gamika .—" The substance, called Veda, must at first have 
been sound, or words uttered, but not written down.” 

S^atyaMma ,—"What can be the meaning of producing 
words from fire, air, and the sun, or of extracting bhur, 
bhuvah, svar from words or sounds? Elsewhere, the Vedas 
are said to have been breathed out. What is meant by this ? 
Brahma, or whoever was the producer, emitted the sounds or 
words at the beginning, for that is what most S^astras say. 
Were there any person present to hear those sounds ?” 

A^gamiha—'' There was no person present when the sounds 
uttered, but the same words were afterwards written down by 
the persons to whom they were revealed.” 
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Satyakmm .—“ What evidence have you of that V Jil^w do 
you know they were revBale(i to the writers in (nuistion, and 
not prc^ucod from their own iiaaginations? The story ^>f 
their original extraction from the elements, cv<ui if it jt-oul'd he 
made intelligible, can have no practical use in determining their 
authority, because we have no means of knowing any thing 
bo.Y{)nd what is written, and what we re<iuire is evidence of the 
writers’ inspiration. 

“ Hut the writers in many instances claim their writings 
as their own productions, and not as communications of prti- 
existing sounds. And this leads me to the fourth ((lumtion, 
what arc the claims set up by the Vedas thimiselves 1 'I’hc 
following are but a few among many passages which have been 
cited by lJr. Muir to show that the rishis claimed their 
compositions as the products of their own minds 

“This hymn, conferring wealth, has {)eon made to the tlivino 
race, by the sagos, with tfioir moutli [or in presenoo of the 
gods] , 

“Grow, 0 Agni, by this prayer which wo have nmic to thee 
through [or according toj our power, or our knowledge." 

“ Thus, 0 Indi'a, yokor of steeds, have the Gotaiuaa m*Kio for thee 
pure [or beautiful] hymns.” 

“ These, your ancient exploits, 0 AavinSj Our fathers have declared. 
Let us, who are strong in bold men, making a hymn for yCa, 0 
bountiful gods, utter our offering of praise.” 

“Nodhas, descendant of Gotama, faHhioned. this now hymn for 
[thee], Indra, who art of old, and who yokest thy steeds,” etc. 

“ desiring wealth, men have faskunivd for thee tliis hyjnt*, as a 
skilful workman [fabricates] a car, and thus tlujy have disposod {lit. 
fashioned) thee to (confer) happiness.” 

“ This reverential hymn, O divine Maruts, /(ukitmed by the heart, 
has been presented by the mind [or, according to Hayana ‘ lot it be 
received by you with a favourable mind’]." 

“ Thus, 0 hero, have the Gritsamadas, desiring succour, Jashionvd 
for thee a hymn, as men make roads." (Bayaua explains mti/Hwi by 
“ road but it generally moans knowledge). 

“ We (jimrate a hymn, like pure butter, lor Agni, Vaisvanara, who 
promotes our sacred rites.” 

“I have generated a now hymn to Agni, the falcon of tltc sky; who 
bestows on us wealth in abundance." 

“ Indra, the wise rishis, both ancient and modern, have genernied 
prayers.” 

_ “ The soma cheers not Indra unless it bo poure.d out; nor do liba¬ 
tions [gratify] Maghavan when offorod without a priest. To him I 
generate a hymn such as may please him, that, after the maimer of 
men, ho may hear our neto [song] 
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“,Ij| like manner as I spread the sacrificial grass to the Nasatyas 
(Asvins), so do I mid forth to them hymns, as the wind [drives] the 
e]puds; to them (I say), who bore off to the youthful Vimada his 
bride in a chariot which outstripped the enemy’s host.” 

“ The*devout sage, deeply versed in sacred lore, sends forth his 
hymns to you, 0 Mitra and Varuna. You mighty gods, receive his 
prayers with favour, since ye fill [prolong ?], as it seems, his autumns 
by your power.” 

A'gagtvhka .—“I cannot deny the force of your arguments, 
Satyakama, and yet I am far from being convinced. The 
result of our conferences hitherto has been to v;eaken the 
foundations of human belief, and foster a spirit of universal 
scepticism. There must be a grave enror somewhere in all 
this. To disprove a certain position is not to find out the 
trutl?. And if there be no truth in the texts of the Vedas, or 
the aphorisms of philosophers, where are we to go in search of 
it ? The characteristic of righteous men is to set forth Faith, 
as the poet says\ not scepticism. Our studies, speculations, 
and discussions cannot be considered successful, if they end in 
the conclusion that there is no truth in the world. Our faculty 
of reason could never have been granted by the Almighty 
for that; it is doubtless intended to put us in possession of 
somg definite and positive truth, to discover His will in nature 
and in His word, for it is preposterous to think of discovering 
His will for all practical purposes wit}iout His word. Surely 
He could not have left us in the dark destitute of a revelation 
of TTiji will. Like yourself I find it difficult to believe that He 
would be deliberately deluding us by the projection of an 
illusion. But I cannot on the other hand understand that he 
would leave us, without an dgama, or revelation, to follow our 
own bewildering reason in things beyond its range, and thus, 
in another way, consign us to inevitable delusions. Hence my 
still cleaving to the hope that the Vedas may contain His 
word notwithstanding all you have said. "We must have some¬ 
thing on which to repose our faith, or our minds_ must be 
tossed to and fro by the waves of doubt and disputation, like a 
boat without a rudder on stormy waters. I cannot say that 
our conferences have at all tended to the discovery of that 
something.” 

Satyakama :—“I perfectly agree with you here, A'gamika. 
You are quite right in saying that behef, not scepticism, is the 
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end of hniuan atudy, but not beliof of everi/ kind. Jbid it iw 
to be in a Htato of doubt, to Iiclieve in i'alHehood in Htill worae. 
To {j;ct rid of error is a most important ste.p toward the dis« 
oovery of truth. You will allow that be who removes„ruhl)iHh 
in order to secure a good foundation, assists m raising thi' 
Hupe.rstructtin!, as much as he that puts in layja's (tf bri<!ks. 
If the foundation of your house be radically bad, so that no 
supply of props or buttresses will save the Ituilding, you will 
doubtless be thankful to the man wh<» points out the fact to 
you, and you will admit that your wisc^st coursf! then is to dig 
it up. You dig up, however, only to build amuy, and, in doing 
so, you do not recklessly throw away all tlu; bricks amf luatt!- 
rials of the old edifice. Whattiver is gousl you retain with 
pleasure, not only because that is the, dietate of <(eojiomy, Imt 
also IxscauHci a stone that has stood tin; (meroac.hmtmts of ''ime, 
uninjured, in a certain locality, has provts! its adaptation to 
that locality, and must la;: preferable to one untried. (}ood 
stones of the old building may be ibipemkid upon more e,<tn- 
iidently than now ones.” 

A'gamika .—“ 1 do not understand what you rntfan, Y«>u 
have certainly dug up the foundation by condemning the only 
revelation of G-od’s will to which we looked for guidance. And 
as to bricks, I really do not know whether you have ieft^any 
unbroken.’’ 

Satyakama ,—“ I have only been ajndomning the iiich, 
Yajush, Siman, and Atharvan. Their condemnation is not 
synonymous with the rejection of all nsvelation. A person 
does not disallow the true coin, merely lasuause he refuses to 
accept a counterfeit one." 

A'gamika .—“‘But where is your true coinV you are only 
finding fault with the Veda. We say that God commimicattHl 
his will in the beginning. _ You say. No,” 

Satyakama -—“ I certainly do not say. No, to the idea of a 
primitive Revelation of God’s will. If by talking of Uie <iter- 
nal s'dstra, you only mean that God gave an uttca'ama,' to liis 
will in the beginning, and if you do not insist on that ulkii-- 
ance being recorded in the liich, Yajush, Hainan, and Atharvan, 
I am sure we are both of the same opinion.” 

A'gamika .—“ But if the revelation bci not on record, of 
what use would it be V” 

Satyakdma .—“You acknowledge that the primitive Rew*!- 
lation was not at the time committed to writing. It could only 
be transmitted by traditional instruction. It could not under 
such circumstances be recorded without direct inspiration from 
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God,^in other words without a fresh revelation. You have no 
evidence to offer in favor of the Eich and others being such an 
ajter-revelation, and the books themselves purport in some 
places tp be ordinary human compositions. 

“I cannot join you in saying that an unwritten revelation is 
of no use. It serves the immediate object of its utterance, and, 
notwithstanding the mistakes and errors incident to human 
tradition, there is some utility in its oral transmission. Gold 
with alloy may still have some value. But I agree with you 
so far as to believe that revelation, thus transmitted, becomes 
mixed up with human errors, and gradually loses its influence. 
UnlesS it were recorded under divine inspiration, it could not 
be a trustworthy guide for all ages. 

“ But that the oral transmission of unwritten revelation is 
not asltogether useless is apparent from the fact that the Brah- 
minical systems, notwithstanding all their errors, have at least 
one great truth lurking in them all.” 

A^gam%ka .—'‘What truth do you allude to?” 

Satyalcmia .—“ The fact of a primitive Eevelation. No case 
has been made out for the Eich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, 
but the fact of a primitive Eevelation from the Almighty can 
admit of little doubt, and the idea, almost universal in India, 
of afL eternal Veda, may be accepted as an evidence of that 
great fact. The zealous apologist for the Vedas, the author of 
the Prior Mimansa, himself suggests some such consideration. 
His argument is that the Vedas are eternal, for sound is eternal. 
People may naturally wonder at the confidence with which 
this argument is broached. What especial connection, it may 
be asked, is there between the Sddhya and hetu, between the 
thing to be proved and the reason adduced. If the eternity of 
sound were admitted as a reason for the eternity of words, 
phrases, and sentences, all words, phrases, and sentences, and 
consequently all compositions must be eternal. How could a 
philosopher offer such a poor argument to his readers? How 
could he rely on its satisfying those who had reasoned so strongly 
against the Mantras and Brahmanas. 

"The mystery can only be explained on the supposition of 
some distorted tradition existing among the Brahmins of a 
primitive revelation from God. By s^abda, or sound, as an 
instrument of true knowledge, they meant the teaching of an 
infallible author. Those, who, like Jaimini, would not allow 
that the Vedas had an author, still understood s'abda in tlie 
sense of an infallible teaching. When, again, they speak of 
s'^abda as eternal, they suggest the idea that there was an 
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infallible, teaching co-eval with the creation of umn. 'piis in 
the only Hemse in which their langni 4 'o Ixtconn'K iiitelhgible, 
and, whether they underKtood their own niindH or not. whetlu'r 
they were consciouB of what they werf; propounding or, not, w<i 
can find no difficulty in adniitting that a gn^at truth is couclu’d 
in their wordn. The reason they give for tlnnr poailion is 
thus expressed : ‘ It is eternal, for its manifestation was for 
the benefit of others’.’ 

“ Jairaini’s tlnsory, then, anionnts to this, that tlutre. was an 
infallible teaching from the Ixsginning for tlu; benefit of 
others. This theory we may cordially accept as a testimony 
to the fact of a Primitive Hevelalion. We may well tt*ke for 
granted that an infallible teaching was availabl<! ‘ for the 
benefit of others,’ when stmtient c.reatttres wen; calhal into 
being. We can have no difficulty in believing tliak tlm 
Almighty made a <!Oininvmicatiori of His will to our first 
parents when lie created them. How dependent Iiuman 
beings are upon external aid for years after their birth, is 
known to all men. They are quite powerless as infants and 
children. They necessarily look to their panmts and guard¬ 
ians for maintenance and education. But the first man etmld 
have had no earthlj/ father to foster him. The inference is 
accordingly almost inevitable that He, who gave him being, 
furnished him at the same time with such directions as Vere 
necessary for his guidance. That which the first man thus 
heard from His Maker, was a s'abda, an infallible teiudiing, 
intended for the benefit of others, U’., manliind, and co-eval 
with the commencement of human society. ' ' 

So far 1 see no reason for differing from .laimini’s apho¬ 
rism, which certainly a theistic commentator may construe in 
our sense, whatever the author’s own meaning may have been. 
But then he proceeds to identify that K'abda, or infallible 
teaching, with the Veda. And, here, the double meaning 
attached to this word helped to introduce a gniat error, Veda 
is by some defined to be S'abda ran'?, or a collection of words, 
sounds, or infallible teachings. When .laimini argued that 
the Veda is eternal, for sound is eternal, lui was probably 
thinking of this definition. But if the word Veda be synony¬ 
mous with soimd, or infallible teaching, then the argument is 
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a truism. If it signifies a sipecifie collection of words, then 
the argument involves the false reasoning, it has horns, 
tlmrefore it is a coiv. Because there was some infallible 
teaching in the beginning, therefore the Eich, Yajush, etc. 
are eternal! Assuming, however, that the word Veda stands 
simply for a collection of words, or infallible teachings, the 
aphorism, as we have interpreted it, only amounts to the asser¬ 
tion of a primitive Eevelation, which, as I have already said, is 
more tjian probable in itself. 

But, as we know that Jaimini contends for the authority 
of the Eich, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, the signification of 
the word Veda must shift from the general to the 2:)artimlar at 
some point in the argument. The moment however the word 
stands for the Eich and the other three, Jaimini’s argument 
must^be repudiated. Because some infallible teaching existed 
in the beginning, some collection of sounds was given, it does 
not follow that the Eich, Yajush, and others are eternal. To 
say that man was created in the beginning may be a truth, but 
to conclude from thence that Vikramaditya was co-eval with 
the creation is a gross error. Similarly, to say that some in¬ 
fallible teaching was received in the beginning maybe a truth ; 
to conclude from thence that the Eich and others were breathed 
out ^.t that time is an error. 

“ The assertion of Jaimini, that the Eich, Yajush, S'aman, 
and Atharvan contain the primitive Eevelation is not proved. 
No one knows when, where, or by whom, those four works 
were ^written, and consequently no one can pretend that they 
are a reSord of the primeval Sound. On the contrary a critical 
examination of their contents disproves their authority. As to 
the argument that the Vedas must have proceeded from the 
divinity because no human author can be shown to have pro¬ 
duced it, it is not of much validity. If a stranger, or a man 
brought up as a' foundling, came to you, and no one was able 
to give you an account of his paternity, you would not surely 
conclude that he was co-eval with the creation. 

And there is nothing in the general scope of the Vedas to 
justify the conclusion that they were revealed in the beginning. 
It is impossible to fancy what edification our first parents could 
derive from mere praises of the Sun, Moon, and Fire. If his¬ 
torical narratives were entirely excluded, the residuum would 
be mere invocations of the elements, and a few^ ceremonial 
injunctions.’’ 

Agamiha .—“ But you have not answered my question, where 
is your true coin ?” 
c c c 



f>IAI.<)f!fK X. 


—“ Tlu! true jr<iin I iwii^vc to fw* the fi 

hrtiK Hti'ong (*xt(U’ii!il <‘vi<l»‘n<'oK for itn 1 huh)( i‘oiujHtH('<l nniior 
iliviiic. inKi>irati«)n, mid its cinitcntB art^ juHt what might isi- 
t'XjxmUid from a work intended for th«* Hjiiritual instriHitiun ni 
mankind.’’ 

A'l/ainika.-—'-* 1 have, ofton hoard of the Jiihic, Imt what I 
oannot fancy ia the confulonco witii which you Hjicak of ihc 
external (‘vidcnccK of the itilile, while you Hummarily rejcci 
thoKC of the VedaK.” 

Hdti/ahdtna .—“ You have no external eviilencenhir the Veilsm. 
You have not the Klight<‘Bt idea of tin* time when, mat flte 
perHouK by whom, th<> Iticli, VajiiKli, Hjirnan, and Afliaiwuii 
were eompowid. TlKU’e ik a complete want of evidem-e here. 
As reganls the JSibh-, it is, yon must know, divided into two 
parts, the Old and N(wv 'I’estaiinfiits. ^I’he former was wtiiten 
by the propluds ol the .lews, the tatter by the apostle' 
and followers ol .hmits Ohrist, the Havionr of mankiiul. In 
both cases we havi; tluf (widene<‘of miraeleK ami projibecy : the 
evidence hecoming, in tht? (nise of the New 'restament, ehjs- 
(dally strong, hecause ofitslteing coiiiiriued hy eollaternl and 
circumstantial proofs. Now to s(4 your face against these 
evidences, simply heiiause yon have ho external evidiuutes for 
the Viida, would not lie acting with the nianlin«H« of an 
inquirer after truth.” 

A'(f(tinika. —“Well, what do you mean hy the evidence of 
prophecy?” 

Sttli/(ikdm .«.—“ Jty the (‘vidence of pniphet-y 1 mean thi- 
exact coincidence of events, as foretold long befoi'.' 'their 
occurrence. There are in the Old and .New 'iVstaments, more 
especially the former, many predictions of events, far heVftmi 
tlie range of luimau sagacity, which were fuliiiled, in wane 
eases many centuries afterwards, exactly as they were ultered. 
'rlu^ luture condition of many nations of Asia and of Afriea 
were tlms accurately predicted long before th(> events. 'I’hi- 
eircnmstances attending the hirth, di'iith, and resiimaition jil 
(.bust wert^ in like manner londold. Now siiHH* no man ean 
obtain an insight into tlie future, beyond the ordinary rungo «.! 
anumim, or guess, by natural sensation or reliection. the 
inference is inevitable that tlie writers of the Old and New 
'restaments obtained snob knowledge by divine inspiration- 

“To specify one instance of smdi pii-dietionK.—Moses, who 
hve^d fifteen liiimired years before Christ, foretold tfie fntmv 
.BiuiBritigH ol liiB own niitioii, whic^h lU’c* Htill in 

our aayB. At tlie time oJ tlie prediction, th<*re wiihiio luknltutm 
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or si§n, from which the prophet might have formed an idea 
of the calamities he was describing, especially since those 
ciriamities were, in some respects, without a parallel in the 
history i>f mankind. Consider now a few of those predictions, 
and the manner in which each was fulfilled. 

The following prophecies are taken from the 28th Chapter 
of the Book of Deuteronomy, and the statements representing - 
their exact fulfilment, from a valuable work of a learned 
divine pf the last century, Bishop Newton by name : 

PBOPHECY. 

'' Th® Lord shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the 
* end of the earth, as swift as the eagle liieth ; a nation whose tongue 
‘ thou shalt not understand.” 

• FULFILMENT. 

‘‘ This description cannot be applied to any nation with such 
propriety as to the Eomans. They were truly brought frovi far, 
from the end of the earth. Vespasian and Adrian, the two great 
conquerors and destroyers of the Jews, both came from command¬ 
ing here in Britain. I'he Eomans too for the rapidity of their 
conquests might very well be compared to eagles, and perhaps not 
without an allusion to the standard of the Eoman armies, which was 
an eagle : and their language was more unknown to the Jews than 
the Ghaldee.” 

PIIOPHEGY. 

A nation of fierce countenance, which shall not regard the person 
‘ of the old, nor shew favour to the young: 

‘ And he shall eat the fruit of thy cattle, and the fruit of thy land,, 

‘ until thou be destroyed : which also shall not leave thee either Gorn, 

‘ wine, or oil, or the increase of thy kine, or docks of thy sheep, 

‘ until, he have destroyed thee.’ 

FULFILMENT. 

‘ Such also were the Eomans : for when Vespasian entered Gadara 
Josephus saith, that ‘ he slew all, man by man, the Eomans showing 
‘ mercy to no age, out of hatred to the nation, and remembrance of 
‘ their former injuries.’ The like slaughter was made at Gamala, 

‘ for no body escaped besides two women, and they escaped by 
‘ concealing themselves from the rage of the Eomans. Bor they 
* did not so much as spare young children, but every one at that 
‘ time snatching up many cast them down from the citadel.’ 

PROPHECY. 

‘ And he shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high and 
‘ fenced walls come down, wherein thou trustedst, throughout all 
‘ thy land : and he shall besiege thee in all thy gates throughout all 
‘ thy land, which the Lord thy God hath given thee.’ 
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FULFILMENT. 

So likewise the Romans, as we may read in Josephus’s history of 
the Jewish war, demolished several fortified places, before th^Sy 
besieged and destroyed Jerusalem. And the Jews may very well be 
said to have trusted in their high and fenced 'walls, for they seldom 
ventured a battle in the open field. They confided in the strength 
and situation of Jerusalem, as the Jebusites, the former inhabitants 
of the place, had done before them: insomuch that they are 
represented saying (Jer. XXI. 13.) Who shall come doum against 
us? or who shall enter into oiir habit at ion i Jerusalem was"*'indeed 
a very strong place, and wonderfully fortified both by nature 
and art according to the description of Tacitus as well as of Jocephus: 
and yet how many times was it taken*? It was taken by Shishak 
king of Egypt, by Nebuchadnezzar, by Antiochus Bpipbanes, 
by Pompey, by Sosius and Herod, before its final destruction by 
Titus.” 

PROPHECY. 

‘ And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the fiesh of thy 
‘ sons and of thy daughters, which the Lord thy God hath given 
^ thee, in the siege and in the straitness, wherewuth thine enemies 

* shall distress thee : 

‘ So that the man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his 
‘ eye shall be evil toward his brother, and toward the wife of his 
‘ bosom, and tow’-ard the remnant of his children which he^shall 

* leave: 

< So that he will not give to any of them of the flesh of his children 
‘ whom he shall eat: because he hath nothing left him in the siege 
‘ and in the straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee in 
‘ all thy gates, C' 

‘ The tender and delicate woman among you, wdiich wDuld not 

* adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicate- 
‘ ness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil toward the husband of 
‘ her bosom, and toward her son, and toward her daughter. 

‘ And toward her young one that cometh out from between her 
' feet, and toward her children which she shall bear : for she shall 
< eat them for want of all things secretly in the siege and straitness, 
‘ wherewith thine enemy shall distress thee in thy gates.’ 

FULFILMENT. 

‘‘ And in the last siege of Jerusalem by the Romans there was a 
most terrible famine in the city, and Josephus hath given so melan¬ 
choly an account of it, that we cannot read it without shuddering. 
He saith, particularly, that ‘ women snatched the food out of the 
‘ very mouths of their husbands and sons of their fathers, and (what 

* is most miserable) mothers of their infants and in another place 
he saith, that ‘ in every house, if there appeared any semblance of 
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* foo(^ a battle ensued, and the dearest friends and relations fought 
‘ with one another, snatching away the miserable provisions of life." 

* And again it was fulfilled above 1500 years after the time of 
Moses in the last siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and we read in Jose¬ 
phus particularly of a noble woman’s killing and eating her own 
sucking child. Moses saith, The tender and delicate icommi among 
yoU’, iDoiild not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground, 
for delicateness and tenderness : and there cannot be a more natural 
and lively description of a woman, who was according to Josephus 
illustri(yis for her family and riches. Moses saith, she shall eat them 
for want of all things : and according to Josephus she had been* 
plundered of all her substance and provision by the tyrants and 
soldier?. Moses saith, that she should do it secretly : and according 
to Josephus, when she had boiled and eaten half, she covered up the 
rest, and kept it for another time.” 

• 

PROPHECY. 

‘ And ye shall be plucked from off the land whither thou goest to 
‘ possess it. 

‘ And the Loud shall scatter thee among all people, from the one 
‘ end of the earth even unto the other; 

‘ And among these nations shalt thou find no ease, neither shall 
‘ the sole of thy foot have rest: but the Lord shall give thee there 
‘ a trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind: 

‘ And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou shalt fear 
‘ day and night, and shalt have none assurance of thy life : 

FUDFIEMENT. 

“ h^ow not to mention any other of the calamities and slaughters 
which t^ey have undergone, there was in the last siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus an infinite multitude, saith Josephus, who perished by 
famine, and he computes, that during the whole siege, the number 
of those who were destroyed by that and by the war amounted to 
eleven hundred thousand, the people being assembled from all parts 
to celebrate the passover: and the same author hath given us 
an account of 1,240,490 destroyed in Jerusalem and other parts of 
Judea, besides 99,200 made prisoners; as Basnage has reckoned 
them up from that historian’s account. Indeed there is not a nation 
upon earth, that hath been exposed to so many massacres and perse¬ 
cutions. Their history abounds with them. If God had not given 
them a promise of a numerous posterity, the whole race would many 
a time have been extirpated. 

They had come out of Egypt triumphant, but now they should 
return thither as slaves. They had walked through the sea as dry 
land at their coming out; but now they should be carried thither 
in ships. They might be carried thither in the ships of the Tyrian 
or Sidonian merchants, or by the Romans who had a fieet in the 
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M'iidlkirmtican : and thh wan a irmcli Hahsr way of Ht» 

liiany [HiHonorH, than sending tlieni by land. It apix’ais Irtau 
di>He|duiB that in the reigns of the two first Pkjle.inies many nf the 
.lews wore slavcH in Mgypt. And when .leruHaiein wan tak<‘n b\ 
Titns, of the captives who were above 17 years hv sent man\ bcnuHl 
to the works in Egypt; tliose under 17 were soki: but so little tnire, 
was taken of these captives, that eleven thousand of thrm pm thhed 
for want. And we learn from Bt. Jerome, liiat ‘ afttn* their last ovi*r 
‘ throw l)y Adrian many thousands of them wisrcj sold, and theme, who 

* (a>uhi not l)e sold were transported into k^gypt, and ptn'ishttd h> 

* shipwreck or famine, or were massarcred hy the inliahitants. 

They were indeed pkwlaul fnmplj their own loud, whtm ten 
tril)es were carried into captivity hy the king tJ' Assyria, imd other 
nations wdre planted in their stead ; and when the two oilitn* irihes 
wtjrc carried a\vay captive to Bai>ylon ; ami whe.n the liotnitns kwk 
away their phuje and nation ; Imsides other (japtivitie.s and trantCporl 
ations of tlie people. Aftervvard.St wimn the khuperur Aifriatt had 
subdued the rebcllioUH Jews, he puhlislied an editit hirhiddiuj^ ihmi 
upeii pain of death to set foot in Jerusalem, tjr even to apprt»a<ih the 
country round about it, Tertullian and Jerome, say, that they Wise 
prohibited fi’om entering into Judea. From that time* to thm thi'ir 
country liatii l)een in tlie possessioii of foreign lords anti masierh, 
few of the Jews dwelling in it, and those only of a low serviht eoii' 
dition. licnjamin of Tudela in Bpain, a celeiirakal Jew of tin 
twelftli century, travelled into ail parts to visit those of Ills ^wii 
nation, and to learn an exact state of tlu!ir affairs . and ltt$ hath 
reported, tljat Jerusalem was almost entirely ahandoncsl hy tin* Jiiwh* 

What people indeed have beem scatteretl so far ami wido as iliv.y 
and where is the nation, which is a stranger to tlimm or to whirh 
they are strangers? They swarm in many parts of ihe. ar«^ 

spi'ctid til rough most of tlie countries of .Europe anti .yVicH, and ilnne 
are several families of them in the West fiidicH. Tlu?y circiilatt* 
through all parts, wlicre trade and money circulate ; and are, m I 
may say, the brokers of the whole world. 

They have been so far from fimiing rest, that they have fna.ii 
hanishod from city to city, fi’om country to (country. In nnyt\ phMH-s 
tliey have been Jianished, and recalled, and banishejl agium We 
will only just mention their great banisbrnents in nmdern times, iyi«l 
from countries very well known. In the lathn-ijiid cd' the lliiiteenlti 
century they were banished from England by Edward I, and \\i;re 
not permitted to return and settle again till CromwelpH time. In 
tlie latter end of the fourteenth century they were banished from 
France (for the soventli time, says &ler.eray) by Charles XI ; ami 
ever since they have been only tolerakub the\ liave not eiijo\«*d 
entire liberty, except at Met/, whine tliey have a*Hymigf,| 4 ^^ 4 ^ Its \hv 
latterend of tlie fifteenth century tlu*y were banihiied from Hpain 1»\ 
Ferdinand and Isalieila ; and according to ilariana, they were a, 
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nund^d and seventy thousand families, or as some say eight hund¬ 
red thousand persons who left the kingdom. Most of them paid 
dgarly to John II. for a refuge in Portugal, but within a few years 
were excelled from thence also by his successor Emanuel. And in 
our own time, within these few years, they were banished from 
Prague by the queen of Bohemia.” 

‘‘ That part of the prophecy which related to the dispersion 
of the Jews all over the world, is being still fulfilled before us. 
The fact is itself almost miraculous, and it is a standing evi¬ 
dence of Ghristim truth. There have been other people, dis- 
possesged of their homes and banished from their country', but 
they have either been exterminated, or their natioi^ality has 
been destroyed by amalgamation with strangers. The Jews, 
however, though long banished from their own country, stili 
live fs a separate people, with all their distinctive traditions 
and peculiar manners of old. They still live, not as emigrants 
in a new colony of their own, not removed in one body to any 
particular spot inhabiting it as another Judea, but they live, 
scattered over the whole world, ‘ present in all countries, and 
'with a home in none, intermixed and yet separated, and 
' neither amalgamated nor lost: but like those mountain- 
‘ streams which are said to pass through lakes of another kind 
‘ of ^vater and keep a native quality to repel commixtureb” 
There is no land in the world which may now be called Jew’s' 
Land, and yet Jews are to be found, aliens, in all lands. 
They live under all governments, and 3 ^et have no govern- 
ment^of their own. Such a fact has no parallel in history. 
It can only be looked upon as a w’onder. He that could predict 
such a wonder, more than fifteen hundred years before the 
event, could only have dope so under the inspiration of the 
Omniscient.'' 

A^gamika. —" Are you not reasoning after a fashion for wdiich 
even Gotama’s category fails to find the proper terms? The 
eternity of the Veda, you say, is disproved by its recording 
events that transpired in time, and yet not only is the antiquity 
of Moses NOT disproved by his description of events that foi- 
lowed the capture of Jerusalem, but his prophetical authority 
is thereby actually established !” 

Satyakmna. —" The Vedas, you must remember, my friend, 
describe the events alluded to as by-gone facts, as past occur¬ 
rences. The dialogues between Yama and Nuchiketas, betw’een 
Yajnawalkya and Maitreyi, between Uddalaka and S^'w^etaketu 


1 Davison on Prophecy. 
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are recorded, not as prophecies of the future, but as, narr{?4ioi^ ^ 
of the past. Hence we sa^y that the narratives must have 
written after the events. Moses, on the other hand, record^f^/ * , 
the future sufterings of his countrymen as predictioF.s. H 
writings existed before the Eoman nation, ' of a fierce countei^'" 
ance,’ which was, in the divine counsels, finally to inflict thoB^ 
chastisements on the Jews, was yet formed,, or had obtaino<3 
its name. These writings again were already translated 
Greek above three hundred years before the destrucjjion ox 
Jerusalem; and the destruction of Jerusalem, as a fact, is re¬ 
corded by two of the most accurate of ancient historians^ Th e 
alternative of assigning to Moses a date posterior to the even i B 
is not open in this case. It is precluded by the facts of tlxe 
Septuagint translation and of the corruption of the JewiBlx 
language during the captivity. The Jews, you must IfnoW-r 
were taken captives to Babylon about six hundred years befax"^^^" 
the Christian era, and, for seventy years, they remained exilc^^'B 
from their own country. There, by mixing with a strange 
nation, their language was very much corrupted. The fi v^- 
books of Moses must therefore have been written, at latest;, 
before the captivity, while the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the dispersion of the Jews could not have taken place befor*o 
the reign of the Emperor Vespasian. ^ 

‘‘Judea, you must remember, had been brought under tJxc^^ 
subjection of the Eomans some time before the catastroplxn 
predicted by Moses. Eoman historians, who, as Gentiles, 
could have iiad no motive in recording any thing from ^hie lx 
a favourable inference might be drawn for the divine inspir^x- 
tion of prophets whom they despised, themselves inform xxb 
that one of their generals, Pompey, had forced himself into tlxc^ 
temple of Jerusalem more than five hundred years after tlx 
captivity, which, as we saw, is the latest possible date thxxit 
could be assigned to the Pentateuch, and about two hundrc'^d 
years after Moses had been translated into Greek. The templx-^, 
then, on the testimony of historians whose honesty was abovo 
suspicion, was in existence many hundred years after Moscxk^ 
and it was destroyed in the reign of Vespasian, when the even ts 
gave accurate fulfilment to the predictions of Moses. 

“ In the above presentation of the facts, I have confined my ... 
self to the testimony of enemies, and to the very extremes 
of historical possibilities. I have taken no account of tlxc^ 
evidence which the Jewish writers themselves afford. As tho ^c^ 
writem again give a consistent account of the age of Moses 
the times of his successors, we must consider the actual 
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of th^ Pentateuch as established, beyond doiibt, by the cnmnla- - 
tive evidence of Jews and Gentiles.” 

mA'gamika ,—Is it certain that Moses lived long before the 
events described ? 

Satyakdma.~l have just told you that Moses lived fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, and Jerusalem was destroyed 
seventy years after Chiist. The works of Moses, originally 
written in Hebrew, were translated into Greek two hundred 
and seventy years before Christ, so that many persons un¬ 
acquainted with Hebrew had also known, more than three 
hundred years before the event, what was coming on the Jews.” 

A^gamiJca ,—‘‘ But is there no doubt of the events them¬ 
selves?” 

Satyahdina —The events’ are minutely described by 
Jos^hus and Tacitus, one writing in Greek, the other in 
Latin—the former a Jew, the latter a Eoman, and both 
cautious, accurate, and faithful as historians. And we see with 
our own eyes the Jewish people dispersed all over the world, 
and without a country of their own.” 

A^gamiha .—‘‘But there are numerous prophecies in our 
own Puranas. May we not cite them as proofs of their author¬ 
ity? The Eamayana was written before Eama was born.” 

S^tyakdma ,—“ You cannot settle the age or paternity of 
any of the Puranas. How can you urge any thing as to the 
date of the predictions ? The Upanishads say that the Pura¬ 
nas were breathed out from Brahma along with theYedasat 
the time of the creation. The Puranas themselves claim Vyasa 
for their author, and one of them goes the length of saying 
that it was composed for correcting the errors of the Vedas, 
while another pretends to be prior in point of time to the 
Vedas. Thus ; ‘ That about which, venerable sage, you have 
‘ enquired, is all known by me, the essence of the Puranas, the 
‘ pre-eminent Brahma-vaivartta, which refutes the errors of 
‘ the Puranas and Upapuranas and of the Vedas.’ ‘ First of 
‘ all the s^astras, the Purana was uttered by Brahma. Subse- 
‘ quently the Vedas issued from his mouths.’^ _ 

“ Learned critics, again, are forced to assign a much more 
recent date to all the Itihases and Puranas that are extant in 
our days. What trust-worthy evidence can you possibly have 
of any prophecy having been delivered ? or even of the facts 
(supposed to have been predicted), having really occurred? 
We do not know of any contemporaneous historian that 


^ Dr, Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Part iii. 
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recorded them. Nay the writing of history does not appeiu* to 
have been undertaken by any Brahminieal authors, eitJusr in 
prose or poetry. Ih'osc writers have ehieiiy tnuited of specu* 
lative subjects, and as to poetry, it is a recogniztid rule in rJie- 
toric that poetry must b(! ramtnmka, or fail of slrikinj^ ideas 
and sentiments, and that ifi vritia, ov a mere narrative, is a 
defect in poetry. 

_ As to the Itauiayana, tlie popular saying about its compo¬ 
sition before the livents, may be a bol<l eUbrt of fancy, lait it 
cannot stand the lest of historical eriiicism. VAlmiki is said 
to have been a contemporary of iiama- Wliether that be u»t 
authenticated fact or not, is not now the (juestion, but "v\hat 
evidence can be possildy adduced under such a t-irtunustance 
of his writing the whole epic before the recovtiry of Hita, and 
the conqueror’s return to AyudhiA y” 

A'!famika.— “ You said tliat the liil)le was jittestiai b\ mira¬ 
cles as well as prophecies. What have you to say on the 
question of miracles ?” 

S(itt/akdma.—“ Ah prophecy is a sign of divine knowledge, 
HO are miracles pro<d‘s of tlivine power. Numerous minu;l«‘K of 
that description wore publicly performed by Christ, and they 
were recorded by men who had ample oppttftunities for obtain¬ 
ing correct information, and whose honesty as historians has 
l)een established by irrefragable proofs. 

“Miracles of course require to b(! authenticated by 
stronger evidence than ordinary facts. \V(\ must havt; the 
testimony of contemporaries, and the witii<*sscs must prove 
their competency and their integrity. Croof of (,>mpe- 
tency is required as a safeguard against mistakes fiiiinded 
on their ignorance, and proof of integrity is neettssary 
to prevent impcjsitions. A learned diviiie says, ' 'I’be 
‘strength and validity of every ienfmontj nnint him- pro- 
‘ portion with the autlumty of the tentt^er ; and the; unt/mrifi/ 

' of the testifier is founded upon h.W (tUlUij and integrity: 

‘ his ability in the knowledge of that which h<‘ delivercth niid 
* Mserteth; his inteyrity in delivering and asstirting ac«<ird- 
‘ ing to the knowledge. For two several ways h<f whifdi re- 
‘ lateth or testifieth any thing may deceive us; one, by being 
‘ ignorant of the truth, and so upon that ignorancti mistakini.^ 

‘ he may think that to be true which is not so, and coiwtiuiuUlv 
‘ deliver that for truth which in itself is false, and so de<H‘ive 
' himself and us ; or if he bo not igiKjrant, yet if he bt; (lihlionest 

or unfaithiul, that which he knows to I.a.* lalst^ h<* may pi’(>" 

‘ pound and assert to be a truth, and so, though himself be not 
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* deceived, he may deceive us. And by each of these ways, for 
‘ want either of ability or integrity in the testifier, whoso 
i grounds his asse^it unto any thing as a truth, upon the testi- 
‘mony^of another, may equally be deceived. But whosoever 
‘ is so able as certainly to know the truth of that which he 

* delivereth, and mfaithftd as to deliver nothing but what and 
‘as he knoweth, he, as he is not deceived, so deceiveth no 
‘ marf/’ 

“ Both these characters of credible evidence are prominent 
in the testimony on which we receive the miracles of Christ. 
Those who have testified to them were his own disciples, who 
consiSintly kept company with him and had every opportunity 
of knowing the truth of what they declared to others. And 
their honesty was unimpeachable. In the first place, they 
had^mothing to gain by false testimony. Men are known in the 
world to pervert facts only from interested motives. No one 
tells a lie where he has nothing to gain. When we are satis¬ 
fied that a person is disinterested, we never doubt his testi¬ 
mony. And so from the obvious disinterestedness of the disci¬ 
ples of Christ, their testimony is beyond suspicion. In the 
second place, their honesty was proved by the severest ordeal 
to which a human witness could possibly be subjected. Judea 
wa§ at that time under the government of the Romans who, 
being idolaters, were bitterly opposed to the teaching of Christ. 
That teaching was also hateful to the Jews who had contracted 
the strongest prejudices against the Saviour. His disciples 
had therefore to encounter the severest persecutions both from 
Jews ttnd Gentiles for their proclaiming the doctrines and 
miracles of Christ. They were reviled and reproached, im¬ 
prisoned and beaten, and most of them were finally put to cruel 
deaths because of their unflinching honesty in declaring what 
they had seen and heard. 

“ The 'miracles, thus attested, were also numerous and stu¬ 
pendous. They could not otherwise have been such satisfac¬ 
tory^ credentials of divine commission. A single isolated act, 
however wonderful, might fail as an evidence of religious truth. 
It might be a deception, or a delusion. But Christ’s miracles 
were both numerous and stupendous. The eye or the ear 
might have been deceived in a single instance. It could not be 
so in a multiplicity of instances, or in cases in which persons, 
born blind, were cured in an instant, or dead men were raised 
to life. 


^ Pearson on the Greed. 
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The miracles of Christ, again, had nothing in them, mili¬ 
tating with onr conceptions of God’s goodness and mafesty. 
They were exhibitions of the divine benevolence no less th^^ 
the divine power.” r 

A'ga7iiiha, —But there are numerous miracles recorded in 
our Itihases and Puranas. Why may we not cite them also as 
instances of divine power 

Satyakmia. —‘‘ Because of a failure of evidence and because 
of their militating with our conceptions of the divine perfec¬ 
tion. Where nothing is known as to the age, circumsfances, 
and character of the writers, how can the least confidence be 
placed in their sayings ? The descriptions again are unt^orthy 
of the Godhead. The alleged miracles were in many instances 
performed by the most immoral personations and for improper 
purposes. ^ 

‘‘The Christian miracles are in these'respects totally dif¬ 
ferent. The performer, Christ, was in his life a perfect pattern 
of holiness and moral virtue. It would be literally impossible 
for the disciples of Christ to have composed such an exemplar 
of perfection from their own heads. 

“ And the Bible, thus attested by external evidences, 
teaches in point of doctrine and precept precisely such 
things as might be expected from the teaching of God, 
and throws light on many points on which we were/per- 
plexed by doubts and difficulties. The internal evidence thus 
confirms the external, and leaves no possible room for 
doubt.” 

' What are the points on which the"* Bible 

throws light 

Satyakdfm, —“Some of the very points on which we have 
been conversing for some days of late. As regards the external 
universe, it tells us, ‘ In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’ thus showing that theNyaya, Sankhya, 
and Vedant were all right and all wuung. They rightly appre¬ 
hended the truth, as regarded their opposition to each other’s 
systems. The Vedant was right in its protest against the 
eternal atoms of the one, and the unintelligent creative Prakriti 
of.the other; and the Nyaya and Sankhya were equally right 
on their part in inveighing against the doctrine of the world’s 
identity with God. But they were all wrong in regard to their 
positive doctrines—the Nyaya in its theory of eternal atoms, 
the Sankhya in that of creative Prakriti, and the Vedant in its 
denial of a duality of substance. The universe is neither an 
illusionnor self-formed, but w^as called into being, out of nothing, 
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by the one only Eternal and Supreme Intelligence, the author 
of all*things in heaven and in earth. All perplexing difficuties 
are thus cleared. 

‘‘ As regards the chief end of human existence, again, we 
learn, t^at the soul is a created substance but immortal, neither 
eternal or self-existent, nor again a mere compound of physical 
orgafis; born in time but to endure for ever, neither swayambhti, 
nor anitya in the sense of perishable. It has neither inde¬ 
pendent nor temiinahle existence. Being a creature, it can 
never be promoted to the dignity of the Creator, but it has an 
eternity before it, to look forward to. It may strive to approach 
Him~-^t may aspire after communion with Him, but it can 
never be unified with its Creator. There ma.y be spiritual 
communion, but not physical identity. Since, however, the 
hum«,n soul is become tainted with sin, it must be cleansed 
and purified before it can look for that communion. It is 
impossible there can be any fellowship between the most holy 
God and impure sinners, before the latter have been redeemed 
and freed from sin. But the sinner, could not compass his 
own redemption, and therefore Christ came into the world for 
the salvation of helpless man. 

‘‘ Thus, A'gamika, we have a clearing up of those points 
on which philosophers had so long debated unprofitably. 
Ancf in the doctrince of Christ’s atoning sacrifice for the 
sins of men, we have an explanation of a point which had 
certainly often puzzled me, and, I dare say, you too. The 
followers of Jaimini you know^ are all most forward in ex- 
hortfti^ men to perform the sacrificial rites enjoined in the 
Veda. The only way to the realms above, they say, is by 
means of sacrifices. Now it is singular that Jaimini never 
talks of God; and, as we have just seen, a large and influ¬ 
ential class of Mimansakas set aside altogether the idea of a 
Supreme Creator and moral Governor of the universe. Works 
and worlds, they say, mechanically follow one another in eter¬ 
nal succession. There was no more necessity, in the opinion 
of the atheistic Mimansakas, for a Supreme Being to create 
the universe, than there was, in the opinion of the whole 
school, for a puriisha, or personal author, to compose the 
Vedas, or for an intelligent Governor to direct the distribution 
ot fruits. And yet they all say, he that desires heaven must 
perform sacrifice. I do not know^ wdiether the question ever 
struck you, but I have often asked myself, what could they 
possibly mean by performing sacrifices, wdien they did not 
acknowledge a Supreme Divinity ? 
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“ The difficulty is cleared up in the Bible. W<‘ therj; learn 
that in the inscrutal)le wisdom of God, there ctmld Ih< no 
remission of sin apart from sacrifice, that t'hrist was reve%3ed 
in the primitive ago of the world as the. gnsat sacrifi^it for the 
sins (^f men, and that immolation of animals was ordained at 
an early period as typical of that great sacsrifie.e. f>n thts dis¬ 
persion of the families of men, the institution must have 
extend<;d widely over the surface of the gloiat. Hut while 
the ctiremonial pijrformance of the rit.e was k<!pt up, probably 
every where, its object and intention W(‘re gnulua’ily for¬ 
gotten or lost sight of in many countries, 'I'he pra<’tiee, no 
doubt, amio. down to our an(!<i8tors from tludr imme<!lTi(e pro¬ 
genitors, but its .signification appears to have fallen into 
olilivion hefort; the foi'ination of our lit^'rature. The /.eul ami 
assiduity with which it was maintuimid in our eoiuHry is 
accounted for by its transmission from age to age as an imme¬ 
morial primitive practice, I)ut thi! inability of our aimestors t(» 
give the least intelligent explanation <»f llie rite, and the want 
of any information in th<s oldest of th<! Vitdas on its tumnexioii 
with the celestial fruits of which it was believed to bi‘ inv.a- 
riably productiv(>., are. enigmas which <uui only be understcKMl 
by the light of Biblical history. Viewe<l as an institution 
originally appointed of God to represent the future sacrif’u'«> of 
Christ, and transmitted from fattier to son in every age* as a 
most important ceremony tionmaded with th(> eternal happim-ss 
of mankind, the exUu'uai ohservam-e of the rile would, wc can 
(Uisily comprehend, be religiously maintnineil, even ti)oU{.di the 
doctrine typified l>y it might l)e foreutien. Withuui rtu*bght 
which tiui Biblical a<!count affoisls, om* cim find no adei|U!Ue 
explanation of the difficulty. Why should the writers of the 
Vedas tell us abruptly that the (inly way to the felicity of 
heaven is the regular observance of certain sacrifu’es'' \Vhat 
again could those advocates for rites and cereinonies possilily 
mean, who either doubted or actually deni<‘d the existence of 
God, and yet contended for the necessity of offering siwrifices?" 

“ Oh !” said I, “this is what you meant by the Great Sju-ri- 
fice for sin of which you spoke the othm* day. Now I under¬ 
stand your meaning.” 

A'gamika. —“I have sometimes been perplexed, 1 must 
confess, by the xeal with which piu'son.s have <!<»ntemled for the 
importance of sacrificial (;eremonleK who were perfect 1> 
indifferent, if not absolutely oppo.sed, to the very foundation lif 
all religion, the doctrine of a Hiipreme Being, the creator and 
moral governor of the world. 
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I have always consoled myself with the idea that even 
atheists might by a happy inconsistency be animated by the 
sei^iment contained in the following formula of adoration to 
Vishnu ^ Obeisance to the sovereign God, the benefactor of 
‘ Brahmins and kine. Obeisance, O obeisance! to Krishna, 

^ even^ Govinda, the benefactor of the world. I am sin, my 
' works are sin, my spirit is sin, my origin is sin. Save me, 0 
^ thou lotus-eyed Hari, who art the Lord of all sacrifices. None 
‘ such a sinner as myself, none such a destroyer of sin as 
‘ thyself, taking this, 0 God, into consideration, do what is 
‘ proper.’ Sentiments such as these give some insight into the 
meaning of our ancient practice of animal sacrifices^” 

Satt/akdma .—‘‘ That is however a formula of very recent 
origin. It was unknown to those who composed the Vedas 
and enjoined the sacrifices. There are reasons for suspecting 
that the idea contained in the formula you have qiioted is 
derived from an exterior source/” 

A'gamiha ,—What are those reasons?” 

Satyakdma .—‘‘ In the first place, the doctrine of Krishna, 
as a distinct object of worship, identical with the Supreme 
Being, appears to be quite modern. Professor Wilson, whom 
all Brahmins respected for his profound Sanscrit learning and 
who was never suspected of having ever done the least injustice 
to our national Sastras, says : 

' The whole of this book is dedicated to the biography of Krishna. 

* Many of the Puranas omit this subject altogether, or only allude to 
‘ it occ 9 .sionally. In others, it is equally prominent. The Brahma 

* P. gives*the story exactly in the same words as our text: which has 
‘ the best right to them may be questioned ; but as it is usually met 

* with, the Brahma P. is a very heterogeneous compilation. The 

* Hari Vansa has a narrative more detailed than that of the text, with 
' additions and embellishments of its own. The Brahma Vaivartta 

* throughout celebrates the acts of Krishna; and one portion of it, 
‘ the Krishna Janma Khanda, especially describes his boyhood and 
^ youth. The incidents are the same in general as those in the text, 

* but they are lost amidst interminable descriptions of Krishna’s 
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‘ sports with the Gopis and with his mistress Eadha, a persgn not 
‘ noticed elsewhere ; the whole is in a style indicative of a modern 
‘origin. TheAgniP. and Padma P.'-(Uttara Khanda) have accounts 
• ‘ of Krishna, but they are mere summaries, compiled evidently from 
‘ other works. The principal authority for the adventures of Krishna 
‘ is the Bhagavata, the tenth book of which is exclusively devoted to 
‘ him. It is this work which has, no doubt, mainly extend(?d the 
‘ worship of Krishna, as its popularity is evinced by its having been 
‘ translated into all the spoken languages of India professing to have 
‘ a literature. The Prem-sagar, its Hindi version, is well known ; 
‘ but there are also translations in Mahratta, Telugu, Tamil, &c. 
‘ It does not seem likely, however, that the Vishnu P. ha| copied 
‘ the Bhagavata ; for although its greater conciseness may sometimes 
‘ look like abridgment, yet the descriptions are generally of a more 
‘ simple and antiquated character. Here, as usual, the Mahabharata 
‘ is no doubt the earliest extant authority ; but it is not the esirliest, 
‘ for whilst it omits to narrate most of his personal adventures 
‘ unconnected with his alliance with the Pandavas, it often alludes 
‘ to them, and names repeatedly his capital, his wives, and his prog- 
‘ eny. It also devotes a section, the Mausala P., to the destruction 
‘ of the Yadavas. The story of Krishna, the prince and hero, must 
‘ have been complete when the Mahabharata was compiled. It is 
‘ doubtful, however, if Krishna the boy, and his adventures at 
‘ Vrindavan, were not subsequent inventions. There are no allusions 
‘ to them in the poem, of an unsuspicious nature. The only •ones 
‘ that I have met with are contained in a speech by Sisupala, Sabha 
‘ P., in which he reviles Krishna; but they may easily have been 
‘ interpolated. There may be others scattered through the poem, 
‘ but I have not observed them. ^ 

“ As a warrior and prince he is always on the scene ; Rut he is 
‘ repeatedly called an Ansa, or portion of Vishnu ; whilst in a great 
‘ number of places he is identified with Vishnu Narayana, and is con- 
‘ sequently ‘ all things.’ This latter is his character, of course, 

‘ amongst the Vaishnavas, agreeably to the Bhagavata ; 

‘‘ ^4 I ‘ Krishna is the lord (Vishnu) himself,^ ’ ” 

“ Professor Wilson is of opinion that the Sri Bhagavata was 
composed in the twelfth century of the Christian era, or about 
seven hundred years ago. The worship of Krishna as identical 
with the Supreme Being cannot then be much older than that.” 

A'gamiha. —Surely the Ndrada-pamha-rdtra speaks of 
Krishna’s sports with the Gropis and with Eadha, magnifying 
his glory as the Supreme Brahma, And that work is older 
than the STi-Bhagavata.” 


* Note.—Translation of the Vishnu Purana, pp. 491, 492. 
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Satyakdina .—I have no objection to allow that the 
Panoha-ratra was prior to the Bhagavata in point of time, 
i^otwithstanding its express mention of the Bhagavata in one 
of its chapters. That mention I think is an interpolation. * 
The Pancha-ratra must have been written before Sankara- 
charya, for he not only refers to it by name, but controverts 
some of its doctrines. I believe it was the Narada-Pancha- 
ratra that first invested Krishna with the dignity of the 
Supreme Godhead, and celebrated his youthful freaks as some¬ 
thing'‘mystically divine. I have my theory of the reasons 
which led the author of that work to exhibit as adorable what 
I beliCive had before been held to be at best only tolerable in a 
prince and a warrior. But we cannot possibly have any 
reasons for assigning to the doctrine of ' Krishna the lord of 
sacr-ifices ’ any date anterior to the Pancha-ratra which was 
written probably in the eighth or ninth century. The formula 
which affords 3 ^ou an insight into the doctrine of sacrifices 
cannot accordingly be of an older date than the eighth or 
ninth century. Now we have strong evidences for believing 
that the doctrine of the Great Sacrifice for sin, of which I 
have been speaking, had been introduced before that period 
into some parts of India, not far from the scene of the literary 
labours and theological discussions of the age. It was in the 
SoiSth of India that the Brahminical genius w^as in those days 
most active, as is apparent from the history of Sankaracharya, 
Eamanuja, and their respective followers, and it was also in 
the South of India that large congregations of Christians, 
callihg^ themselves after the name of St. Thomas, had, for 
. some centuries before the formation of Vaishnava sects, been 
maintaining the doctrine of the Great Sacrifice for sin. It is 
not at all improbable that some enterprising Brahmins had 
fallen in with them, and, struck by the doctrine in question, 
made use of it in giving a more imposing character to their 
popular god Krishna.” 

A'gamika. —“ But what is your theory of the reasons which 
led to the deification of Krishna in the Pancha-r^tra and the 
Sri-Bhagavata ? ” 

Satyakdma.— ' I do not know whether I can explain myself 
in a few words, but I will make the attempt. Krishna, you 
must remember, is a great character in the Mahabharata, as 
the friend of the Pandavas. He must have been admired from 
the beginning for the abilities he displayed both on the field of 
battle and in the hall of consultation. He was feared and 
honoured as an extraordinary person, perhaps a god. But 
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though celebrated as a hero, there is no record of his youthful 
irregularities being held as adorable. Public morals had not 
as yet become so low. We need not consider the reproach^ 
which Sis'upala cast on him as an interpolation. Th^e may 
have been reports of his having, as a boy, led a very dissolute 
life. Most princes in our country still do the same. But we 
have no reason for taxing the age of which we are speaSing 
with recounting those irregularities as divine acts. If the 
hero was deified, it was only by throwing the mantle of pious 
charity over the infirmities of the boy. 

“ Indeed the Brahmins were so much opposed in those days 
to the recounting of the foibles of deified persons, that one 
entire canto of a popular poem was suppressed or expunged 
because of its containing an indelicate description of a god’s 
dalliance with his own wife. Kalidasa who seems to have 
taken peculiar delight in such descriptions had given a very 
indecent representation of Siva’s uxoriousness in the last 
canto of the Kumara-sambhava, and the horror of the Brah¬ 
mins at such an impious exposure of a god’s infirmities has 
thrown that canto into utter oblivion. 

The moral constitution of the Brahminical mind must 
therefore have undergone a radical change wdien poems like 
the Narada-pancha-ratra and Shi-Bhagavata were composed.^ 
These works not only recounted as divine, acts on the part of 
Krishna, far worse than those which Kalidasa had described of 
Sfiva, but they attached a peculiar religious merit to the con¬ 
stant hearing, uttering, and contemplating of those acts. And 
these impure descriptions have not only been received with 
favor, but that which is the more circumstantial of the two, I 
mean the Sri-Bhagavata, has been classed among the sacred 
writings, and translated, more or less freely, into most of the 
vernacular dialects of the country. What can be the cause 
of this moral revolution in the Brahminical mind ? What 
inducement could there be for selecting, as objects of religious 
worship, the most ugly traits in a character who had before 
been conspicuous in the traditions of the country only as a 
skilful prince aiid warrior. Above all, what could be the 
motive for exhibiting such a character as higher than all other 
gods, and identical with the Supreme Being?” 

A^gamiha,— ' I never thought of this point; but I see that 
the deification of Bal Krishna is an event that may require 
to be accounted for. What do you think was the motive of our 
ancestors in setting up such an object of worship ?’' 

Satyahmia. —“ I have only a theory on the subject. I think 
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it will afford an explanation of the moral phenomenon of the 
chaise in the Brahminical mind, but since there is a total 
a|)sence of historical evidence, I cannot propound it as abso¬ 
lutely t|ue. The Panch-ratra was written after the overthrow 
of Buddhism. What was the meaning of that overthrow? 
Only that its leaders were silenced or expelled. The great body 
of tne people still entertained their veneration for the charac¬ 
ter of Buddha. They—more especially the Sudras—had found 
in that personation an object of reverence and adoration, such as 
had never been supplied to them by the Brahmins. Indeed the 
Brahmins had denied them the privilege of engaging in relig¬ 
ious Zeroises of any kind, and even punished such acts on 
their part as were indicative of the least aspiration after 
celestial blessings^ Buddha however had allowed them to 
participate freely in religious acts and meditations. He had 
so far emancipated the Sudras. The Bragins saw, on 
regaining their supremacy after the fall of the rival school, that 
it would be impossible to enlist the popular sympathy in their 
favour without some concessions to the Sudras. They accord¬ 
ingly pitched on the well-knowm, and perhaps already deified, 
character of Krishna, and set it up as an object of universal 
worship. And in order to make it the more fascinating to the 
popular mind, and to give that mind a strong impulse in a 
direction the very opposite of Buddhism, they invested their 
new god with those infirmities of the flesh from which Sakya 
Muni is said to have been somewhat unnaturally free. The 
rude mind of the populace, devoid of education, is easily led in 
the Siiifection of sensuality, and whereas Buddha had observed 
rigid chastity in the midst of several thousand damsels resi¬ 
dent in his own palace, Krishna was represented as the very 
antithesis of Buddha, deliberately going about to seek, seduce, 
carry off, or procure by other means many thousands of females 
^ from different parts of the country. The moral perversion of the 
Brahminical mind was accordingly brought about by the reac¬ 
tion against Buddhism. The Brahmins had found no difficulty 
;in aclopting the speculative principles of that system, but, as 
regarded practical devotion, they were desirous of setting up a 
character the very opposite of S'akya, with a view to wean the 
popular mind from Buddhism. ^ i 

“ Under the impulse of the reaction in their own minds the 
Brahmins set up their popular gods as the Supreme Brahma, 
allowing all castes freely to worship him, taking care only to 


1 See above page 35. 
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uiaintain their luinisUirial iiiiportanet! hh t/uni-s, nr 
guidcH of oth(5r claKBcs. Whatever idean. cxim;hhive of the 
divine majtisty, th(!y could theinaelveK iuiu| 4 int\ and whati'vw 
sentimentK, borrowful from other «|uartcrK, ntruck thcijvfanricN 
iiH Buitabh*. for a popular Hystem, they freely received in the 
couHtruction of llicir new idol. And thus the very elian^eter 
which had injured so many husbandK and staiiieii the purity of 
HO many houHchohlK, was otherwise described as tlu- Lord of 
Hacrifiees, the ^n-ciatest destroyer of sin, and the dcHverer^of the 
world. It a man had only faith in that pre-eminent divinity, 
he would obtain e.Kcellence whatever his I'aste or nice'. 
The S'udras carried the dogma to gri'ater hutgUiH limit was 
intended by the Brahmins. Seets arose afterwanls which 
oonforred the dignity of (/iintx <m emineiil memliersof their 
bodies without distinction of caste or colour. • 

“ I need hardly add, A'gamika, that Krishna, invj*sfed with 
the attributes of a Saviour from sin, presents oidy the pieture 
(to use the faludist's illustnition) of a jackdaw in peacock'* 
plumes. The picture looks nnnatnral, and you havi* no hesila- 
tion in saying that the plumage is liorroWi'd. And \et the lael 
has some value in it. The jackdaw that horrows the peacock's 
plumes tustifioH tliereliy that tlie plumes are beautiful. .\nd 
so the character of Krishna proves that, iti tire conoeptiou of 
its frauiers, human salvation could only proia-cd frotn the free 
grace of liim who was the Lord of sacriiices, ‘in whom,'to 
((uote a text i’nnu the Bible, ‘ we have redemption throne,h His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riche,*, nl.ilis 
grace.’ ” • 

A'ffainika. —" But I am told that the LhrtHtiun religion 
which you arc now advocating speaks of a phimliiv id' goilh, 
three gods.” 

HatijukaHiu .—“ Not three gods, nor a plurality of gods, Imt 
a plurality of persons in the unity of the (»odliead. This doe 
trme you can find no great dillkuilty in iieknowledginj'. Bi 
because it is inculcated in the Bible‘wliieb, as we have *«.*en 
before, is attested by miraeles and prophei'ies, and id) because 
the Jfrahminical sastras themselves lH*Hr siane (*onhrniutorv 
testimony to its truth.” 

‘srrfSftn: i7^> ?J( qfif ^rfl; | 
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A'gamiha, —“How?” 

Satijahama .—“ The Brahmanical s'astras speak of a triad of 
divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and S'iva. They speak of it, as 
one and three gods- They tell us that they are mystically 
united in One Supreme Being* But the doctrine appears 
incongruous, and quite out of place in their system. The gods 
are frequently represented, not as different personal manifesta¬ 
tions of the same Godhead ought to be, but as impure charac¬ 
ters and antagonistic gods, wrangling and fighting with one 
another. S^a fights and punishes Brahma^ and Vishnu 
humbles S^a®. The votaries of Vishnu anathematize those of 
S4va^,*and the votaries of S^a anathematize those of Vishnu. 
And all three are, again, pronounced to be transient and perish- 
able^ The doctrine represents an idea which is quite foreign 
to th% Brahminical system, and we can only unravel the mys¬ 
tery by supposing it to be a relic of some primitive revelation, 
of which a distorted tradition had probably reached our 
ancestgrs.” 

A^gainika—'^ These appear to be strange and novel views of 
things, and yet I certainly cannot gainsay them. Well is there 
any other point on which you can collect evidence from our 
s^astras in behalf of Christianity ?” 

S^tyahdma ,—“The doctrine of Christ’s incarnation for the 
redemption of the -world, involved in the primitive revelation 
of a future Saviour, receives some confirmation from detached 
expressions in several portions of the Brahminical s^astras. The 
idea propounded in the Bhagavadgita and other works that 
Vishnu*descends in human form for the relief of the world, 
whenever it is oppressed with sin and wickedness, is ill in 
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keeping with the acts attributed to his alleged incarnatiojis, of 
which Krishna is declared to have been the fullest and most 
conspicuous. I need not offend your ears by a description 4)f 
his character. You will admit that from such a ch^acter it 
would be preposterous to expect any relief from sin. The idea 
was apparently derived by tradition from the primitive revela¬ 
tion of a future Saviour, and it was eagerly entertained owing 
to the necessities of sinful human nature, incapable of helping 
itself, and panting for reconcilation with God. 

“ But the ineffectual rites and ceremonies of the Brahmin- 
ical system and the adoration of its imitation gods and pretend¬ 
ed incarnations of Deity, have never succeeded in admfhister- 
ing anything like solid or enduring peace and consolation to 
the human mind. The people want something better, and it was 
no doubt with a view to the satisfaction of this craving*^that 
the transcendental and mystic systems were propounded. How 
barren they are of anything really good, we have already seen. 
They labour to tranquilize the soul by simply telling it there 
is no hope for tranquillity but in the cessation of sentient 
existence or the destruction of individual consciousness. It is 
however a mere mockery to speak of happiness without 
sentient existence or individual consciousness.” 

A'gamiha. —But what is the great duty and what the chief 
end inculcated in the Christian religion.” ^ ^ 

Satijakdma,— 'Tlhe great duty is devotion to God, through 
Christ, in consideration of the great sacrifice for sin. ‘ I be- 
‘ seech you, therefore, brethren, says an inspired apostle, bj the 
‘ mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 

‘ holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 

‘ And be not conformed to this world : but be ye transformed 
* by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is 
‘that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.’ Tlie 
chief end of human nature is to escape the evils of this corrupt 
and deceitful world,—this vanity of vanities, which though not 
a nullity, can still give no satisfaction,—and to enjoy Goc^ not 
by identification with Him, not by absorption in His essence to 
the destruction of separate individualities, but by communion 
with His Holy Spirit, and by being filled with all the fulness 
of God. 

“ The philosopher talks of iimhti, and the Vedantist speaks 
of unification with God. I do not know whether either of 
them had any traditionary knowledge of the fact that man 
was created in the image of God.- Not that an essentially 
formless Being can have a corporeal image, but man was 
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mad%in the likeness of His Spirit. The Vedantic conception 
of the human soul being a reflection of the Supreme, like that 
o& the sun or moon in the waters, is not correct, but the 
human soul is certainly an image, a likeness, and, in that 
sense of the term, a reflection of the Supreme Spirit. The 
likerj^ss has been disfigured by the introduction of sin. The 
reflection partakes of the mirror’s impurity, but the chief end 
of human existence is so to cleanse and polish the mirror of 
the soT^l by personal holiness that it may present an unspotted 
likeness of its G-od and Saviour, and be fully restored to the 
image in which it was originally made. The restoration of 
that image implies perfect release from all those corruptions 
which the Brahminical philosopher dreaded most, but it does 
not involve destitution of sentient existence or loss of indiv- 
iduaPconsciousness. Christianity animates us with the hope 
of positive happiness and glory. Ear from involving a destitu¬ 
tion of sentient existence or loss of individual consciousness, 
the ineffable bliss we look for, signifies the full sanctification 
of our senses, and the unceasing contemplation of the divine 
perfections without the least abatement of individual con¬ 
sciousness. We do not seek to fall into a state of irreparable 
insensibility, but we seek for an eternal life of perfect sen- 
tiencgr, that w^e may live for ever, intelligently and consciously 
to laud and magnify the goodness and merc}^ of God, We 
wish our passions and affections, not to be destroyed, but to 
be brought in subjection to God, and to continue as immortal 
trophijBs of His omnipotent grace.” 

A'ga7Mka.~' Mshiiy ideas are suggested by what you say. 
I shall not ask any more questions now. It is so late in the 
day, and I must first of all think more maturely of what you 
have already advanced. I shall probably call upon you soon 
for further information. I certainly feel that if there be truth 
in the world, it must be found in the Christian Scriptures.” 

Satyahmia,— ' Since there is a God, the author and director 
of all^ things, there must also be a copesponding TRUTH. 
And if we seek it in dependence on Him, we shall no doubt 
find it, and the truth shall make us free, shall give us real 
Mukti.'' 
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■ INDEX AND GLOSSARY. 

. . ... . 


A. 

Aoharya, an authorized religious 
teaolfbr. No teaching is allowed to 
be successful without him, 222, 327. 

Adharma, demerit, sin, 107, 141, 145, 

Adhikari, superintendent, 309; a qua¬ 
lified student, 325. 

Adhunika, recent, novel: one of the 
interlocutors in this book, 330. 

Adi-buddha, the first Buddha; identi¬ 
fied with the Supreme Being, 156. 

Adisura, a king supposed to be the 
founder of the last native dynasty of 
Bengal, 365. 

Aditya, a god, the son, 291. 

Adrishta, literally unseen. It stands 
for fate, luck, merit or demerit found¬ 
ed on works of a previous state of 
ox^tesice; destiny, necessity, 5, 47, 
48, 49, 56, 59, 69, 70, 86, 87, 88, 90, 
106, 107, 113, 115, 368. 

Adwaitavida, the theory of unity of 
being; pantheism, 220. 

Agama, sastra, or a book of revelation ; 
applied generally to the Vedas, 15, 
381. 

Agaiq3kika, literally that which rests on 
the Sastra or revelation. One of 
the interlocutors in this book. 

Agni, the god of fire, 380. 

Aguna, devoid of quality, 330. 

AhalyA, wife of a sage named Gotama, 
12, dishonoured by Indra, 43. 

Ahank4ra, egotism, or self-conscious¬ 
ness, the third principle in the S4n- 
khya philosophy, 52, 184.* 


Aiswarika, one of the theistic sects 
among Buddhists, 156., 

Ak4sa, ether; one of the five elements 
mentioned by Brahminical philos¬ 
ophers, 135. 

Akriti, form, species, 365. 

Akshapada, eye-footed, a name of Got¬ 
ama. Some say it means intellect- 
ualism and indicates the system of 
Gotama, 44. 

Akusala, evil; applied in Buddhistic 
terminology to adharma, 147, 158. 

Alaka, the city of the Yakshas, 16. 

Amavasya, the last of the moon when 
it is dark all night, 181. 

Ananda, joy, 335. 

Anatta, for anatma, unreality; told by 
Buddhists on their beads, 154. 

Angir, name of a sage, 361. 

Angiras, the same, 361. 

Aniruddha, a grandson of Krishna; one 
of the four forms of the Supreme 
Being agreeably to the Bhagavatas, 
212 . 

Anitya, transient; one of the words 
which Buddhists tell on their beads, 
154. 

Annarasamaya, all food, made up of 
the essence of food, 335. 

Anum4na, Inference; one of the instru¬ 
ments of knowledge, somewhat differ¬ 
ent from the Aristotelian syllogism. 
130. 

Anumiti, the knowledge derived from 

. the process of Inference, 13Q. 

: Anuvritti,• that which is p.nderstood, 
ellipsis, 41, 
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Apara, infcsriar* low ; ho iho oklor Voclan 
ato calktl in somn of iho IJpaniHhiMiHt 
20 tk 

Apavarga, cnnancipafeicui, froecloin front 
trat inmigration, ronounotimont of 
body and tnind, 147. 

ApsaraH, tin* dancung girl.H fd l.ndra*H 
palaois, •iC>5* 

Apta^ iinarring, infaliihlo, npokoti of 
'Valid tiwtiiiiony^ or Uio toaohiiag of 
HaHiraa, VM^ 

Arjitiia, oito of tlio liva bmtltarh' 
davaB, to whom Kri'hbna in nald tt> . 
havo addrcKH{»d tho iihagavad-giii 
Ib7. 

Art»havadtt» explanatory nnnarkn in tht* 
VodiiH^ mn. 

Anma, th<^ ttharioto.t'.r of the huh, W. j 

Arya, oxi-ollont. noble; the lumm hy 1 
whioh the auoieatt liimlnn worn din- I 
tingutHhod, ‘22, ld4* 

Aryavarta, tha larul of tho Aryan, j 
liitwIuHtan proper, 12. 

Ah, thcs vorli HUbHtantivii, to be^ 821. 

Anat, not Wtig, non-ontiiy, 310. 

Annra, a dcjinoti, an onomy of the gody, 
22 . 

AnvInH, ccsloHtial twinw cc!cl)rato<l in the 
VodaH, dbCb 

Anwamodhii, a horHO olforing, in which 
the (tniinal h htirnt aft<‘r being put 
to death. 

Aiha, an HUnpieioUH particle UKcd <nt 
the introduetion of a new Kubje<;t, 
46. 

Atharvan, the lant of the four VcdaH, 

4 , BS 2 , B 85 , 

Ati-vyapfci, when the rcaBon adduced 
provoH toO' mtich, 260. 

Atma, spirit, houI, 110,128. 

Atyantabh&va, abnoluta wartt, or ini- 
poHHihility, 168, 

Atyukti, an exaggeration, a hyperbole, 
291. 

Ava the capital of Biirmah, How the 
Buddhistj prioBts thoroof explained 
their idea of Nirvana, 161. 


Avayava, the five menilHifH of a pgiilar 
argument according ic* Cloiaina, Kin, 

Avidyi, ignorance, clehiHioit, 260, 2|j2., 
JMJ0, OKI, 

Ayodliyii, a town in Oiitle, the capital 
of Eiirna, 6, 

Ayurveda, the ireatihc iiii ineificine, 

807 . 

B. 

ilaliara, a peri^oii naincil iii lilt: Vcfliii*, 

im. 

Bai-Krihiina, ilic; brty KriHlii#4; how 
and when he wu'h hct lip an an obji:r;t 
of univi’.real worshiiK HfL 

BallHiHcn, one of the king:v «»f iltf* biHi 
llnidu d>na -4.y in ibnig.il, dti/o 

Bhagavat.gftii. a rtinrourHc |nn'p*n'iing 
to beaddreH-ed by K^i^h^ia t*.» Arjiina; 
itK deprmaatioii td ilie Vedii|, 157. 

Bliagttvan, la:»rd; applied «H|Kielally to 
K'riHhna, 

BhAgavati't, one iadorigiiig in the Mai. 
of Viihnu or EriHliim. 

Bhagya, luck, daitiny, fate, 88. 

Bharata, a brother of Eaintt, li. 

BMahii, dialect; H|K:)ken cmpaciittlly of 
verniHJUlar dialcctn, 15. 

Bhankaracharya, an ennncni, Hiniln 
astronomer, ih<.5 a/uiltor ol'^tlw' Hid = 
dhanta hiromani, 5.i, timh 

Bho Bhagavan, Cl Lorfi, Cl Hir, 428, 

Bmhina, the Itrht Hcntieni Icing, ur 
god,24H. 

Brahinana, om? of Hie two parts inlo 
which each Veda in divided. 

c. 

Oaranam, eauHC, 'IIP. * 

Carya, an elfect, a proiiuct, uxt. 

Chakar, a bird reprcHcnifd anpeeiiliarly 
fond of moral light, 2. 

Chaitanya, a nat'ive i*>f Bengal 
I pretended i<‘ be an iiiearnalitai *<1 
■ V^ishnu and hminbai a new i..t 

! Vaishnavaa, 2117. 

j Chamara, a eliowri or i-url *.4 iCtp ^ 

I beating oU gnale, ;ciri. 
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Char'^ka, a follower of a Buddhist 
teacher of the same name supposed 
to have held atheistic doctrines, 19. 

Chakwa, a bird supposed to be ex¬ 
tremely impatient of separation 
from its mate, 79. 

Chhaia, fraud, artifice in argument¬ 
ation, 42. 

Chiranjiva, the author of certain 
Dialogues on the Hindu philosophy 
written in Sanscrit verse, 214. 

Chitrakuta, a mountain in^ Bundel- 
khurS, where Rama is said to have 
halted in his progress to the 
south, 16. 

• D. 

Daiva, luck, destiny, 87. 

Dandi, one that has taken to his staff 
and retired from the world, 309. 

DarsanI, observation; applied to sys¬ 
tems of philosophy. 

Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya, father 
of Rama, 31, 155. 

Dasyu, a people spoken of in the 
V«^das as. the antagonists of the 
Brahmins, 21. 

Devakiputra, son of Devaki, Krishna. 

Dhan, wealth, 298. 

Dharma, duty, merit, works, property, 
des^ifj', 21,107, 141,145, 158. 

Dharma-sabha, a Hindu society estab¬ 
lished in Calcutta for the protection 
of Hindooism, 23. 

Dhyana, meditation; in the Sankhya 
philosophy meditation without an 
object, a mental void, 202. 

Dilipa, a king of the solar race, an 
ancestor of Rama, 31. 

Dishta, luck, destiny, 8S. 

Dosha, fault, applied to the passions 
and emotions of human nature, 183, 
164,166. 

Dukha, pain, trouble. 

Dwaitavida, duality of entities, belief 
in the existence of more than one 
substance. It is the opposite of 
pantheism, 220• 
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Dwyanuka, a compound of two atoms, 
a binary, 118. 

G- 

Gana, a list of verbal roots composed 
in metre, the final letters being 
arranged alphabetically, 104. 

Gindharva, a species of supernatural 
beings. A town of Gindharva means 
an imaginary thing, a fairy town, 164. 

Ganga, the Ganges. 

Ganga Sagur, Sagur, at the mouth of 
the Hooghly. 

Garuda, a fabulous bird, the bird of 
Vishnu. 

Gaudapada, a commentator on the 
Sankhya, Karika, and the author of 
a Karika on the Mandukya Upan. 

Gauna, not the literal sense, figurative, 
291. 

Gaurava, multiplicity; the assigning of 
more causes than would be neces¬ 
sary for the accounting of a pheno¬ 
menon, 126. 

G4yatri, a sacred verse, 378. 

Ghatakarpara, a poet who flourished in 
the age of Vikramaditya, 365. 

Girisanta, one that secures the welfare 
of the mountain, 247. 

Giritra, protector of the mountain, 339. 

Gotama, the author of Nyiya. It is 
a name of Buddha too ; also, of one 
or more of his ancestors. 

Gritsamada, a Vedic character, 380. 

Guni, one endowed with qualities, 317. 

Guru, Teacher. 

H. 

Haituka, rational, 37. 

Harischandra, a king of the Solar race 
forced to sell his wife and child, and 
himself to submit to servitude, for 
fear of a malediction from Viswa- 
mitra- 

Harivansa, a poem appended to the 
Mah4.bhi,rata, 378. 

Hetu, reason; the second member of 
a regular argument according to 
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Gotama ; tie major premiss, 130, 
144. 

Hindu, a word not of Indian ongm, 
not found in tlie Sastras, 20. 

1 . 

Ikshwaku, the first King of the Solar 
race, 36. 

Ikshwaku Virodhakha, the progeni¬ 
tor of the Sakya race. 

Is4na, Lord, lording, a name of Siva, 
246, 339. 

Ista-devata, the divinity whom any in¬ 
dividual worships as his own chosen 
God, 27. 

Iswara, God, Lord. 

Iswarakrishna, author of the SAnkhya 
Karika; spoke slightingly of the 
Veda, 6. 

Iti, plague, drought, inundation, 
&c. [The word appears in a mis¬ 
taken form of niriti,3 171. 

Itihasa, an epic poem held as author¬ 
itative among the Brahmins. 
Iti-vritta, a mere narrative, 386. 

J. 

Jabala, mother of Satyakd,ma ; a char¬ 
acter in the‘Vedas, 43. 

Jaimini, author of the Prior mimansa ; 

his denial of God’s providence, 60. 
Janaka, king of Mithila, reputed to he 
a great saint and sage, though a 
King and a Kshetriya, 44, 34,310. 
Janma, birth; pronounced to be a 
calamity, 138. 

Jara, decrepitude ; one of the evils of 
life according‘to Buddha, 164. 
Jarayuja, viviparous, 187, 

Jayadeva, author of the Gita Govinda, 
a poem full of obscene descrip¬ 
tions, 333. 

Jigisha, desire of victory, 206. 

Jijnasa, desire of knowledge, 202. 

‘ Jivatma, the spirit of life, individual 
: souls-, -IIB, . 


Jn4na-kanda, those sections of the 
Veda which treat of knowledge, 210. 
Jyotishtoma, a particular sacrifice, 370. 

K. * 

Kahola, a character in the Vedas, 347. 
KilidSsa, a celebrated poet who lived 
in the age of Vikramaditya, 3 m. 
Kali-yuga, the last or iron age of the 
world, 1. 

Kalpa, the period of the dufhtion of 
the world, 156. 

Kama, desire, 164. 

Kan4da, author of the Vaiseshiha (su- 
tras,) a branch of the Ny4ya. 

Tfansa., king of Mathura, repr^ented 
as an enemy of God and the Brah- 
mins, 19. 

Kdpila, appertaining to Kapila, a fol¬ 
lower of Kapila; one of th% interlo¬ 
cutors in this book. 

Kapila, author of the Sinkhya sutras 
spoke slightingly of the Veda, 6, 
denied the existence of God, 51, 191. 
Karma, works, the merit of works ; 
hence destiny, 107^ 140, 158, 208, 
248. 

Karma-kAnda, those sections of the 
Vedas which treat on works. 
Karmika, those who rely <»n 
406. 

Kasi, a native name of Benares. 
Kasyapa, a sage, the father of the im¬ 
mortals, The soil of Kasydpd p. 36, 
means the sun. 

Kausitaki, one of the sections of the 
Vedas, 263. 

Khanda, in Buddhistic voca]jjilary, 
the elements. 

Kikata, a country mentioned in the 
Vedas, 359. 

Kshetra, in Buddhistic vocabulary, a 
Kshetriya, a person of the second 
or warrior caste, 157. 

Kokila, the cuckoo. 

Kshetriya, the second or warrior caste 
among the Hindus. ■ ., 
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■ Kshetifa, a field, a site, a body, 378. 

Kulluka Bbatta, a celebrated comment- 
«ator on the institutes of Mann, 337. 

Kumkm% saffron, 176. 

Kumuda, a flower that opens at night, 
79. 

KuscSa, good, meritorious; applied by 
Buddhists to Dharma, 147, 158. 

L. 

Lakshana, sign, 380. 

Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, 58. 

Lanka, the kingdom of Ravana; Cey¬ 
lon, 84, 

• M. 

Madhuchhanda, one of the old Vedic 
Rishis, 6. 

Magha\^n, Indra, 380, 

Mahapralaya, the great dissolution, or 
end of the world, 1. 

Mahat, great; so Intelligence or the 
first created principle in the Sankhya 
pl^losophy is called, 52. 

Mahavakya, a great saying; the pan¬ 
theistic dogma ‘ thou art He^ is so 
called, 291, 

M4he|wara, a follower of K4heswara 
or Siva, 207, 339. 

Maheswara, great god, a name of Siva, 
247. 

Malati, a creeper that bears a sweet 
flower, 79. 

Man, mind, 298. 

Mangalacharana, auspicious particles 
or words or sentences at the com- 
meixcement of a work. 

Manomaya, all-mind, purely mental, 
335. 

Mantra, a hymn, an incantation. 

Manu, the celebrated Rishi who wrote 
the Institutes called after his name, 
14, 356. 

Manzal, a day’s journey, 16. 

Maranam, death, one of the evils of 
life, 154. 


Marut, a species of gods, attendants 
on Indra, 380. 

Matsya, one of the Pur anas or mytho¬ 
logical poems; speaks of a triad of 
gods under the title of one form and 
three pods, 184. 

Miya, illusion, delusion, imposition, 
64, 66, 207, 235, 236, 239, 240, 241, 
244, 246, 248, 316. 

M4yi, a conjurer, one that practises 
Mdydj 290. 

Medhatithi, a commentator on Manu, 
377. 

Meru, a mountain at the North pole 
where the gods are supposed to re¬ 
side, 118. 

Mfmins4, decider, one of the * schools 
of Brahminical philosophy. 

Mitra, one of the gods invocated in the 
Vedas, the sun, 381. 

Mletcha, a barbarian, one not a Hin¬ 
doo, 135. 

Mukti, freedom from transmigration, 
emancipation, 235. 

Mumukshu, one that is desirous of 
liberation, 137, 206. 

N. 

Nachiketas, son of Vajasravasa who 
was delivered to Yama or death by 
his father, 164. 

Naga, a species of serpents celebrated 
as demi-gods, 158. 

Naichasakha, a town spoken of in the 
Vedas, 359. 

Narada, a divine RisM, 166. 

Niriyana, a name of Vishnu, the 
Supreme Being, 379. 

Nasatyas, the twins Aswins, 381, 

Nigamana, the fifth member of a re¬ 
gular argument according to Gotama, 
the conclusion, 130. 

Nigban, Burmese and Singalese cor¬ 
ruption of the word Nirvana, 147. 

Nigraha-sthana, not to be admitted on 
the field of argument, unfit to be 
argued with, 268, 358, 
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Nirak^ra, without form or shape, 207. 

Nfirguna, devoid of (qualities, 317, 

Kiriswara, godless, 116, 

NirvAna, extinction, freedom from 
transmigration 151, 154, 153, 166. 

Nisreyasa, the chief good emancipa¬ 
tion, 137. 

Nissanga, without attachment, 193. 

Nodhas, one of the authors of Vedic 
hymns, 380. 

Nyiya, one of the six schools of Brah- 
minical philosophy; its close resem¬ 
blance to Buddhism, 146. 

Nyayaratna, jewel or ornament of the 
Nyiya, one of the interlocutors in 
this book. 

0 . 

Om, a mystical syllable, 378. 

p. 

Pdda, a quarter, a fourth part, 250. 

Pali, the sacred language of Singalese 
Buddhists. 

Panchikarana, the formation of a speci¬ 
fic atom in the composition of the 
animal body, 122. 

Panda, a priest of a public temple, 16, 

Pandava, a son of Pandu. 

Pandu, a celebrated king, brother of 
Dhritarastra and father of Yudhis- 
thira, 

Para, excellent. 

Paramapurushartha, the chief end of 
man, 136. 

Paramarthika, real, 300, 302, 306. 

Paramatma, the supreme Spirit, 116. 

Parartha, for the sake of another, with 
a view to another, 133. 

Parikshit, grandson of Arjuna, heir of 
the Pandavas, 297. 

Parin4ma.v4da, the theory of the 
creator being changed into the 
creation, 63. 

ParusarAma, a Brahminical hero who 
is said to have extirpated the Kshe- 
triyas, 36, 


Pirvati, fabled as the daughter of 
Mount Himalaya, wife of Siva, 5*7, 
247. ^ 

Patanjali, author of the Yogasutra>s» 
52. 

Pinaka, how of Siva, 247. 

Pingal^, 199. . 

Prabhikara, a follower of the school of 
Jaimini, 369. 

Prabhu, Lord, master, 298. 

Pradhana, chief, spoken ©“f nature OiSi 
the first cause of all things ^accoic* cl ~ 
ing to the Sdnkhya, 247. 

Pradyumna, a son of Krishna; one of 
the forms of the supreme Beiiag 
according to the Bhagavatas, fl2. 

Prahara, one quarter of the day or* 
night, 309, 

Praj4pati, the Lord of the ereatioxx 
Brahm4,362, ^ 

Prakriti, nature, 247. 

Pralaya, a dissolution of the worlcl, 

161 . 

Prama, true knowledge, 130, 136. 

Pramina, proof, an instrument of*firxio 
knowledge, 136, 136. 

Pramangada, a proper name in fixe 
Vedas, 359. 

Prdnamaya, all vital air, 335,^ ^ 

Pranidh4na, contemplation, 52. 

Pratijna, the first member of a reg*nla,r 
argument according to Gotama,, fixe 
question, 130. 

Pratiyogi, something whic\ is incoxxx- 
patible with its correlative, 139. 

Pratyaksha, perception, 189, 

Pravahani, a proper name fixe 

Vedas, 360. 

Pravritti, activity, motive, 138, XBQ, 
138, 141. 

Prayojana, end, object, aim, final ca^ixse, 
42. 

Punyabhumi, holy land, so the H:ixia.ms 
called their country, Hindustan pro¬ 
per, 12. 

Purina, a mythological poem. 
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Purur^va, a king in whose age there 
became for the first time three 
^Vedas, 879. 

Purnscharana, name of a ceremony 
performed on the occurrence of an 
eclipse, 306. 

Purufha, a male, a person, soul, 176, 
193, 194, 339, 344, 347. 

Purushottama, the excellent personal 
beings so Jagannatha was called; 
hence the land of Jagannatha, Poo- 
ree, Ig. 

Purvapaksha, the opposite party in 
an argument, 89, 379. 

Purvavat, 4 priori, 129. 

• R. 

E4dh4, mistress of Krishna, 400. 

Radhi, a classification of Bengal Brah¬ 
mins, ^03. 

Raga, affection, attachment. 

Rajas, the principle of acti%dty, foul¬ 
ness, one of the three qualities in 
the Hindu philosophy. 

Rakshasa, a demon, an enemy of 
goifs and Brahmins, 155. 

Rama, prince of Ayodhya, son of 
Dasaratha; kills a Sudra for engag¬ 
ing in religions exercises, 35. 

Ramafirij a mountain where Rama 
had once halted, 16. 

R4m4nandi, a follower of R4m4- 
nand, 330, 

Rasatmaka, full of striking senti¬ 
ments, 3^4. 

Ravana, king of Lanka, vanquished 
and slain by Rama, 155. 

Retas Jbhe seminal fluid, 335, 

Rich, the first of the four Vedas, 

Riransa, a desire of sensual enjoy¬ 
ment, 164. 

Rishi, a Brahminical sage considered 
to be infallible. 

Rudra, fierce, a name of Siva, 247, 339. 

s. 

Sabda-kalpa-druma, an encyelopsedia, 
364, 


Sabdarasi, a collection of words, 384. 

Sacti, power, energy; the deified female 
principle in Hindu mythology. 

Sadananda, a modern Vedantist, author 
of the Ved4nta-s4ra, 836. 

Sadhya-sama, equal to the thing to be 
proved, a petitio principii, 366. 

Sagara, one of the kings of the Solar 
race. 

Saguna, endowed with qualities, 330. 

Sahaja-jn4na, natural knowledge, 349. 

Sahasa, boldness, 109, 154. 

Saiva, a follower of Siva, 247. 

Saivya, wife of Raja Harischandra, 
164. 

Saksbi, witness, 247. 

Sakya, the race from which Buddha 
sprang, who was thence called Sakya 
Muni, Sakya Sinha. 

Sakya-sinha, the Lion of the Sakya 
race, a name of Buddha. 

Samidhi, deep meditation, in Bud¬ 
dhistic philosophy, as also in the 
Brahminical, the state immediately 
preceding Nirvdna, 210. 

S4man, the third of the four Vedas. 

Samashti, collectiveness, 124. 

Samavaya, substratum. 

Sambuka, a Sudra put to death for 
engaging in religious exercises, 35. 

Sampat, attainment, when a thing falls 
into a state in which it was not from 
the beginning, 307. 

Samvarga-vidya, the science of Reso- 
Intion ; resolution of things into the 
atmosphere, 291. 

Sanatana, everlasting, 25. 

Sandhya, prayers which the Brahmins 
utter three times a day, 4. 

Sandilya, a Rishi whom Sankaracharya 
rebukes for teaching other ways of 
salvation than those propounded in 
the Vedas, 209. 

Sankaracharya,. an eminent comment¬ 
ator on the Vedant siitras and the 
Upanishads. 


a aa 
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Sankarshana, a brother of Krishna, one 
of the four forms of the Supreme 
Bein^ according to the Bhagavatas, 
212 . 

S4nkhya, one of the six systems of 
Brahminical philosophy; the school 
of Kapila, its absolute denial of God, 
51, 65, 169. 

Sans^ra, the world, an assemblage 
of evils, 141. 

Sanskira, habit, ideas. 

Saririka-m{m4ns4-bh4shya, the com¬ 
mentary or paraphrase of the Ve- 
clant by Sankaracharya. 

Sastra, that by which faith and practice 
are governed; used of the Vedas 
and other authorized scriptures of 
the Brahmins. 

Sastra, weapons, 2. 

Sat, being, present participle of as, 
to be, 

Satapatha, one of Brahmanas of the 
Vedas, 37V. 

Satyakdma, a lover of truth, the princi¬ 
pal speaker in this book. 

Satya-yuga, the first or golden age of 
the Brahmins, 1, 

Saumya, gentle, 323. 

Savitri, Giyatrf, 378. 

Siyana, a commentator on the Vedas, 
355. 

Seshavat, a posteriori, 129. 

Seswara, possessing God, theistical, 
52. 

Seva-d4si, a ministering slave, 298. 

Shad-darsana, the six schools of Hindu 
philosophy. 

Sfti, wife of Rama, 155. 

Siva, one of the three principal gods 
of the Brahmins, 339. 

Siva, wife of Siva, 57, 339. 

Smriti, recoUectimzs of Rishis versed 
in the Vedas. 

Sreni, class, 308. 

Sruti, that which has l>een heard; the 
Veda. 


# 

Strabo, his remark on the five ele¬ 
ments of the Brahminical philoso- 
phy, 184. ^ 

Sudder Court, the highest appellate 
Court in any presidency. * 

Sudhodhana, father of Buddha, 155. 

Sudra, the lowest caste amonf the 
Hindus. 

Suka, a Rishi, the narrator of the Sri 
Bhagavata, 297. • 

Sukta, a hymn of the Vedas, 361. 

Suparna, a fabulous bird. ^ 

Suryakauta, bright as the sun, name 
i of a precious stone mentioned in 
I Brahminical literature, 277. 
i Sushka-tarka, a dry argument, ^4. 

I Sdtra, aphorism. 

Suvarga, an old Vedic word for hea¬ 
ven, 167. 

Suvarna, gold, 322, 

Swahhdva, nature, 268. 

SwabhAviea, natural; a sect of Bud¬ 
dhist philosophers who accounted 
for all things by the laws of nature, 

256 . p 

Swadharma, one’s own Dharma, duty, 
or religion, 20. 
i Swarga, heaven, 322, 

! Swarna, gold, 322. ^ 

I Swartha, for one’s own self, 133. 

I Swayambhu, self-existent, 125. 

T. 

; Tan, body, 298. 

Tanmdtra, subtle, only itsell, 52. 

; Tantra, a portion of the Hindu sastra, 
addressed by Siva to his wife Par- 
i vati, ' 

i Tapasya, religious exercises, medita- 
j tion, austerity, 34. 

I Tasmat, thence, from it or him. 

! Tat, it, 815. 

; Tathastu, so be it! 167. 

I Tattwa-wcbara, discussion of truth 
j 186. 

I Tilanga, a native of Tilanga in the 
1 South of India, the first levies in 






• 

the^East India Company’s army 
were in that country, hence all se- 

^poys are called by that name, 2. 

Trasarenu, a tertiary, or compound of 
six atoms, 118. 

Trishna, thirst, desire, 154, 

Twafti, thou, 315. 

u. 

Udaha^na, example, the third mem¬ 
ber of a regular argument according 
to Gotama, the minor premiss, 130. 

Udasin, a stranger, one that takes no 
interest in any thing, 51. 

Udayachala, the mountain of rising, 
th^astern mountains, 306. 

Upalabdhi, apprehension, perception, 
226. 

Upam4na, analogy, one of the four 
instruments of knowledge accord¬ 
ing to Gotama, 43. 

Upanaya, the application, the fourth 
member of a regular argument ac¬ 
cording to Gotama, the repetition of 
t]|e reason or major premiss, 130. 

Upanishad, sections of the Veda which 
set forth the doctrine of Brahma. 

XJshma, a sibilant letter, 379. 

Ushusta, a character in the Vedas, 

Uttara^lminsi, the latter mlm4nsji, 
the Vedanta, 

V. 

Vac-ohhaia, artifice in words, 168. 

Vachaspjfti, a theistic commentator i 
on the Sankhya, 195. i 

Vaidurya, a precious stone spoken of 
in^rahminical writings. 

Vaiseshika, one of the six systems of 
Brahminical philosophy ; the atomic 
system of Kanada. 

Vaishnava, a follower of Vishnu. 

Vaisya, the third or mercantile caste 
among the Hindus. 

Vaiyasika, appertaining to Vyasa, a 
follower of Vyasa : one of the inter¬ 
locutors in this book. 
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Vajasravasa, son or descendant of 
Vajasravi, 361. 

Vilmfki, the author of the R4m4yana. 

Varendra, a classification of Bengal 
Brahmins, .308. 

Varuna, one of the gods in the Vedas, 
the god of water, 381. 

Varuni, a bathing festival, 105. 

Vasishtha, a Rishi spoken of in the 
Vedas, the domestic priest of Dasa- 
ratha and other solar kings, 31. 

I Vasu, one of the gods, wealth, 361. 

; V4sudeva, the son of Vasudeva; 

I Krishna, 203. 

I Veda, the original sacred literature 
of the Brahmins; conflicting ac¬ 
counts of its production, 377—379, 
its own admissions of human 
authorship, 380, 381. 

Vedant, one of the six systems of 
Brahminical philosophy; the pan¬ 
theistic school. 

Vedanta-vruva, one who calls himself 
a Vedantist but is not so in truth, a 
pseudo-Vedantist, 299. 

Vidyarthi, a student, 206. 

Vigraha, body, form, 207. 

j Vijn4na, knowledge, cognition, ideas, 

I 228. 

j Vijn4na-v4da, the theory of cogni- 

j tions, the ideal theory, 239. 

I Vijnaiiamaya, essentially possessed of 
knowledge, all-knowledge, all-cog¬ 
nition, 835. 

Vikramaditya, a king of Ougein who 
lived 50 years before Christ, 365. 

Vishnu, one of the three principal gods 
of the Brahmins. 

Viswamitra, a Rishi, born of a Kshe- 
triya race but promoted to the 
Brahminical for his sanctity, 6, 34. 

Visweswara, the lord of the world, 
proper name of one of the forms 
Siva at Benares, 16. 

Vitra, a giant destroyed by Indra 
360. 
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Publications for Indian Readers. 


, KELIGIOUS REFORM. 

- GENERAL VIEW. 

The^Relig'ioils of the World. An Illustrated Sketch of their 
History. 8vo. 208 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 1\ As. 

The Great Religions of the "World are described and contrasted. India is 
urged to prosec ate vigorously the course of reform on which she has entered* 
Illustrative woodcuts. 

The Religious History of India. 8vo. 200 pp. 6 As. Post- 
free, As. 

Intended to show educated Hindus the different phases of religious belief 
through which their country has passed, -with an account of the forces by which 
the changes were produced. The Vedas, Brahmanas, Upanishads, the Rdmd- 
yahS, Mah&bharata, the Puranas are described, with Modern Reform movements. 
In moderate compass, a view is given of the history of Religious Thought in 
India. 


mJS SAGBED BOOKS OF THE EAST DESGBIBED 
AKD EXAMINED. 

HINDU SERIES. 

Tlys is now complete, and may be had in three volumes 
or separately. 


* VOLUME 1. 

VEDAS AND BEAHMANAS. 

An Account of the Vedas, with Illustrative Extracts from 
the Big -Veda. 8yo. 166 pp. 44 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

The principal divisions of the Vedas are described; with life in Vedic times, 
the gods of the Vedas, the offerings and sacrifices. Through the kind permission 
of Mr. R. T. H. Griffith, translations of some of the most important hymns m 
the Rig-Veda are quoted in full. They are interesting as the ancient songs 
which the Aryans brought with them to India as their most precious possession. 
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The Atharra-Veda. 8vo. 76 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 M. 

This is the Veda of Prayers, Charms, and Spells, A classified selection of 
the Hymns is given, including charms to cure diseases, expel demons, secure 
success in life, destroy enemies, &c,, with a view of the whole. 

The Brahmanas of the Vedas. 8vo. 232 pp. By Eev. 

K. S. Macdonald, M. A., D. D., Author of The Vedic 
Beligion. 8 As. Post-free, 10 As. 

Accounts are given of the Brahmanas of the Rig-Veda, Sdma-Veda, Black and 
White Yajur-Vedas, and the Atharva-Veda, showing the development of 
Hinduism. The state of society, the human, horse, and other sacrifices, fi^ie gods 
and religion of the Brahmanas"are described ; with many interesting details. 

-- r 


VOLUME 11. 

PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS AND LAW BOOKS# 

Selections from the Upanishads. 8vo. 120 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 
5 As. 

The Katha, Isa, and Sevetasvatara, as translated into English by Dr. Rber, are 
quoted in full, with the notes of Sankara Achdrya and others; and there are 
copious extracts from the Brihad Aranya and Chhdndogya Upanishads; with 
an examination of their teaching. 

The Bhi^^avad Gita. 8vo. 108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

This work, supposed to represent the loftiest flight of Hindu philosophy, con¬ 
sists of a supposed dialogue between Arjuna and Krishna It seeks to harmonise 
the Veddnta, Yoga, and Sankhya doctrines, combining with them faith {blwkti} 
in Krishna, and stern devotion to caste duties. Numerous explanatory notes 
are added. 

Vedanta Sara. 8vo. 143 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. ^ 

This celebrated treatise, by Saddnanda, is considered the best popular exposi¬ 
tion of the Veddnta philosophy. The English translation is by the late Dr. 
Ballantyne, Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares; but it has been carefully 
revised." An introductory sketch of Hindu philosophy is given; a brief summary 
of the Veddnta Sutras followed by an examination of the system. The proofs 
were read by Colonel G. A. Jacob, author of a Manual, of Hindu Pantheis^n. 

Toga Sastra* 8vo. 78 pp. As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali examined, and the supposed Yoga powers shown 
to be a delusion. The true Yoga Sastra is explained ; with a notice of Swami 
Vivekananda’s Yoga Philosophy. 

Tlie Laws of Mann. 8vo. 100 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 4| As. 

Mdmtva, DharmaSdstra, the Laws of Manu, is not only the most important of 
all the legal Codes, but it is regarded as almost equal in holiness to the Vedas. 
An English translation is given of the principal passages, with brief notices of 
other Dharma-Sdh'tras, and a review of the whole. 
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VOLUME III. 

• EPIC POEMS AND PUEANAS. 

The Ramayaiia. 8vo. 180 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 8J As. 

A full abridgment of tills celebrated poem is given in English, with explana¬ 
tory notes, where necessary . An Introduction treats of the author and age of the 
poem, with explanations of its aims by eminent oriental scholars; it is compared 
with the Mahibharata and the Greek epic poems. The review describes the 
state of society during the times of the author; the claims of the poem to be a 
sacred*book are examined; and, in conclusion, an account is given of the 
Kishkalank or Spotless Avatar. 

The Xahabharata. 8vo. 176 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 8|-As. 

This work, besides afiording vivid j)ietures of the times described, may be 
regarded as an encyclopsedia of Hinduism, containing most of the legends with 
which the people are familiar. The Bhagavad Glti, included in the Bhishma- 
Pari%, is published separately. The leading story of the poem is given, with some 
of the principal episodes. The introduction treats of the authorship, &c.; the 
review notices the excellencies and defects of the poem, &c. 

The Vishnu Purana. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

An abridgment is given, verbatim, from the English translation of H. H. Wil* 
son, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford; with an examination of the 
Book in the light of the present day. A very brief abstract is also given of the 
eighteen Puranas. 

Sold separately or in volumes. 

The volumes may be had in stiff covers at Ee. 1 each ; in 
haTf cloth at Ee. 1|; Postage, 2 As. The prices are net—no 
discount is allowed. __ 

Hindu Philosophy- 

* The Hig hp-T Hinduism in Relation to Christianity- 8vo. 298 

pp. By the Eev. T. E. Slater, Es. 3 net. 

Certain aspects of Hindu thought from the Christian standpoint; Yedantism 
and Christianity compared. 

A Rational Eefutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems. 

2nd Edition. 8vo. 208 pp. Price, 10 As. net. Post-free. 

By Nehemiah Hilakantha Sastri Goreh. Translated from the original Hindi, 
prilled and manuscript, by Fitz-Edward Hall, d.c.l., OdWi., H.M.’s Inspector 
of ]^blic Instruction for the Central Provinces. 

Philosophic Hinduism. 8vo. 72 pp. 2^ As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Upanishads; the Six Schools of Hindu Philosophy; the INIiiior Schools 
Doctrines of Philosophic Hinduism; the Bhagavad Giti; Causes of the Failure 
of Hindu Philosophy. 

Tile Influence of Vedantism in India. 8vo. 63 pp. 2 As. 

Post-free, As. .... 

It is shown how Vedantism promotes selfishness, discourages civilization, and 
progress, caving the people in ignorance and poverty. Old and Hew Ideals 
compared. 
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Studies m the Upamshais- Hvo, ho pp. -ii As. 

H As. 

KiVi- 1 ii'i'Uin-. by ihi- Ui’V. 1'. K. Slivlrr. An inl< n ..liii;; .mi mhiiI !>. ;:ivi u ?!i 

tlir of iUH'H Hi .IjHlyiit tlii.iugltf.,* >111*1 il . |»}iM fi» 4 I u-hnIi ■ nr fiti hl» 

ftinl irliginu ihr |w’n|»l*‘. Tin* Wflititii «;**»!with 

Transmigration and Hvo. »i(> pp. vi As. i'oM-triM', 

21 As, 

h«‘<'Uu'iiH by itn.' 1*» H* Slatijr, .Vri *4 iwn »ii|hfri>iiii 

Transmigration. r.J pp. ISy i>r. IfoMpii, 

,l Anna. ^ 

Swami Vivekananda on Hinduism, hvo, •«» pp. ;i As. |‘usi. 

free, •{ As. 

1’b<i SwatitpH C]biwt|^«* AdtbxiHH ia in tuli 4if*l i’:SkANiitit''«i; iiii|**»rt4iiOiP 1 . 

am brought out lio to ntaio* f 

Swami Vivekananda and kis Guru. mvo. 12.’» pi». a As. 

Post-freo, 1 As. 

A hlHtory of thtt Swumi aoil hin O-uni in givni; thr 01 

tlui Woht in Hbnvn 1 hi uijtriio by tho- lottorHiif I& jinoibot'Oi ibr 

VfulAuta |>hiloHophy oxaoilmHl*, pirimith am givuii «4 Ht’h«*|H-nh*itn»r iiiat 
Muller, witli au Ohtimate of tlie iiiuajrtiiiieo Ui Ihi t*» their iiiiiirnvitl *4 

Vodiutinm. 

r*S' Series on Great Ind»n Questions of the Day. ^ 

L The Eeligious and Moral Teaching of the Bhagavad Gita 
Examined. Bvo. 72 pp. 2 As. I’ost-i'rcc, 2.] As. 

It in allowed that the jK>em iHOK*|UiHitely written iooi ♦''Muijiijp,:, s.mju, ;.r, ai }, iff 
but, Oil the oiluii’ hiuid, it teaeluH |iolyth«‘biiii, and <’l,uiu‘'': .1 bo' 

caste, 

2 . Vedic Hinduism and the Arya Samaj. .svu. jf) j p}», 2Jl As. 

Posfc-i'reo, As. 

A full aeeauutisgivoij of i,he Vedas, with irauslatbiii >* 1 ! :|T ilviuie* toel eleiuo 
iu whole or iu part, Ediu^ated Hindus may thus gain a fair!v f'Mrri'»i, *,i| ih, 
most aueicnt hooks of their religion. An aet-ouut is given of I’biAiueind Saeavi ale. 
thes founder of the Arya Bamaj. 

3 . Vishnu Bhakti. Hvo. rn; pp, lA Aw. lAmt-itvo. 2 A». 

Hin history, as given in the Sacred Boi^ks, h iraeis'l front i.fit' ib. 

Epic poems down to tlie .FurAnas,'including an aeia-nmi. of |.|n- puni inaf tm auia 
tions and Vaishnava Sects. 

4 . Siva Bhakti. Bvo. BO pp. 2 Ah. Poht-!nu-, ;i .\h. 

The history of Biva is traced from the Budra «d Vedm. llyMtig.lt tin:' Kpi.; 
poems down to the Furinas. The Siktas of Bengal are al^»nett*'i'd, lli*^ 
siddhanta of Southern India is explained and exaiinn<*d, 

5. VedaBtism Exammed* Bvo, (5B pp. 2 Ah, 

Of all the schools of Hindu philosophy, this *H'en|fie> fhr lii-fn i pi.o.. F 
pastlnllmuRHnipou India i:. examined, and the rfUeHtieui i.t!-.ed, Wbe b f.’j - 
system is most calculated tu benefit th<» e.,»untry •* 
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6* <lrislina; the Hindu Ideal. 8vo. 64pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2| As. 

Krishna is now considered by some to be the Supreme Divinity. His claims 
<lsproved by his history as given in the Mahabhdrata and Puranas. 

7. Yogfa. 8vo. 56 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2§ As. 

Hindu delusions on the subject, with Professor Huxley's explanation of the 
true^Sects of Yoga exercises. 

8 . The Call of the Twentieth Century to awakened India : 
“ Rir^ out the False, ring in the True.” 8vo. 103 pp. 
a.As. Post-free, 4 As. 

An aiipeal to educated Hindus to give up every injurious custom and false belief ; 
making Truth the grand aim, and changing the Kali Y'uga into the Satya Y'uga. 

The Series half hound in cloth. Ee. 1^. 


• Hinduism. 

(See also Papers^for Thoughtful Hindus ” and Pice Papers 
on “ Indian BeformP) 

Letter to His Highness the Maharaja of Darbhangah on the 
Eevival and Reform of Hinduism. 8vo. 169 pp. 8 As. 

Post-free, 4 As. 

An appeal on the subject addressed to educated Hindus, showing that the 
thonpugh Eeform of Hinduism is impossible. 

Popular Hinduism. 8vo. 96 pp. 2| As. Post-free, 3^ As. 

Review of the Hinduism of the Epic Poems and Puranas, &c.; Rites and 
Observances; Effects of Hinduism, and Suggested Reforms, 

Histoiy of the Hindu Triad. (Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva.) 8vo. 
64 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2| As. 

An account is first given of the earliest gods of the Hindus; the changes which 
afterwards took place are described, with the development of the Triad as given in 
the Hindu sacred books. 

Krishna as described in the Puranas and Bhagavad Gita. 8vo. 

72 pp. 2J As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A full account is given of the Krishna AvAtara, chiefly taken from the Vishnu 
Parana, with some extracts from the Bhagavata Purana and the Mahabharata. 
The dlrcumstances which led to the great war between the Pandus and Knrus 
are described ; and some of the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita are examined in 
detail. 

Acconntofthe Temple of Jagannath atPnri. 8vo. 48 pp. As. 

The account is taken chiefly from Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’s Antiquities of 
Orissa ; Hunter’s Gazetteer of India^ Sterling’s Orissa, &c. With views of the 
temple, procession, and images. 

The Cow Questiou in India, with hints on the Management of 
Cattle. 8vo. 64 pp. As. 

An account is given of cows in ancient India ; the change produced by Bud¬ 
dhism ; the Cow protection movement; what the Government will not do ; what 
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tBe Government will do; with remarks on the duty of intelligent Hind% and 
Muhammadans. 

Idols of the Earth. 8vo. 48 pp. 1 Anna. «? 

Numerous Illustrations. ^ ^ 

Religion Weighed, or, Dharmtula. l‘2nio. 36 pp. | Anna. 

By the Bev. 1. Ullmann. An English translation of a very useful Hindi tjj^ct. 

The Claims of the Brahman. I'imo. 32 pp. | Anna. From 
the Marathi, by the late Rev. Robert Nesbit. 

Numerous quotations are given from Manu. 


Buddhism. 

Buddha and his Religion. 8vo. 64 pp. 1 Anna. 

All accomit of his Life and his Sacred Books; with an examination fi his 
Doctrines and Threefold Refuge. For educated Buddhists in Ceylon and Burmah, 
and for others interested in the system. 

History of the Dalada, or Tooth Relic, preserved at Kandy, 
Ceylon 4to. 24 pp. 9 Pies. " 

An account of a supposed relic of Buddha, long kept in the temple of Jagannath 
at Puri. 


Demon Worship, etc. 

Demon Worship in Ceylon. 12mo. 28 pp. | Anna. 

An account of this terrible superstition, which is also found in manv parts of 
India. 

Devil-Dancers, Witch-Finders, Rain-Makers, and Mjgdjcine 

Men. 4to. 60 pp. 2J As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A full account of these curious and degrading superstitions, prevalent among 
backward nations in different parts of the world; with 36 illustrations. 

Brahma Samaj. 

The Brahma Samaj, and other Modern Eclectic Religions Sys¬ 
tems. 108 pp. 3 x4s. Post-free, 4 As. 

Modern Hindu Theism ; Rammohun Roy ; Debendrauath Tagore; rfbshub 
Chmider Sen; Sadharan Brahmo Sam4j; Madras Brahmoism; Prarthana Samajes. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

Christianity Explained to a Hindu; or, The Doctrines of 
Christianity and Hinduism Compared. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Rarnia, Transmigration, Sin, 
Incarnations, Salvation, Prospects at Death, and Comparative Effects. ’ 
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Indkt Hindu, and India Christian; or, What Hinduism has 
done for India, and what Christianity would do for it. 

• 8vo. 72 pp. 2J As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Addre^ to thoughtful Hindus, showing how much their country would benefit 
from the religion which many of them now oppose. 

Bairows Lectures. Christianity the World-Wide Religion. 

8vo. 188 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5| As. 

* Seven Lectures, by the Eev. Dr. Barrows, of Chicago. 

Barrows Lectures. Christian Belief interpreted hy Christian 
^^perience. 8vo. 206 pp. Six Lectures, 4 As. net. Post- 
free, As. 

By President the Eev. C. H. Hall, d.b., of New York 
Theological Seminary. 

Letters to Indian Youth on the Evidences of Christianity. 

12mo. 280 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7 As. 

By the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell. External and Internal Evidences of 
Christiafiity; Examination of Popular Hinduism, Veddntism, and Muhammads-n- 
ism. 

Elements of Christian Truth. 12mo. 71 pp. IJ As. 

Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, delivered to Educated Hindus. 

Bushuell’s Character of Jesus. 18mo. 92 pp. l-i As. 

Wflla Notes by the Rev. T. E. Slater. 

History of the True Incaruation. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 An. 

The History of Christianity in India; with its Prospects. 
Svfi. 1.50 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

An account of the early Christian Missions, and the progress of the Christ¬ 
ianity among the principal nations; with 35 illustrations, including portraits of 
some eminent Missionaries. 

Testimonies of Great Men to the Bible and Christianity. 
8vo., 45 pp. IJ As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Opinions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and 
statesmen, showing that the Bible and Christianity are firmly believed by the 
most eminent men of the time. 

How*the People of Ancient Europe became Christians, and 
the EutureBeligion of India. 8vo. 48 pp. 14 As. Post- 
free, 2 As. 

An account of the Eastern and Western Aryans; their common origin; resem¬ 
blances in language and religion ; how Christianity was first brought to Europe; 
the opposition it encountered, and its final success, with the e%udence that it 
will follow a similar course in India. 

Civilization, Ancient and Modern, Compared; Remarks on 
the study of Sanskrit. 8vo. 48 pp. 1| As. Post-free, 2 As. 
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Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 

180 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

This is an abridged edition of one of the most useful works on Christianity fl 
the English language. ^ 

Aids to Study the New Testament. ^ 

The Teaching of Jesus Christ in His own Words- 12mo. 112 
pp. 1 Anna. . . 

Compiled for the use of the people of India by the Earl Northbrook, soane time 
Viceroy of India. . 

The Beginnings of Christianity. 12mo. 124 pp. 2 As. ^ 

An Introduction to the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, with a 
Vocabulary and two Maps, 

Jesus Christ: His Life and Times. 8vo. 176 pp. 3 As. Post- 
free, 4 As. . ^ . 

' The claims of Jesus Christ to attention; the preparation for His Coming ; the 
Times in which He lived ; His early Life, Public Ministry, and Death ; His Char¬ 
acter contrasted with the highest Hindu, Buddhist, and Muhammadan Ideals. 
Compiled from Stalker, Farrar, Geikie, etc. Addressed to Educated Hindus. 

The Pounder of Christianity : An Introduction to the New 
Testament. 12nio. 250 pp. Stiff covers, 4 As. Pull cloth, 
gilt title, 6 As. 

The New Testament; Palestine and its People ; the Life and Teaching of Jeshs 
Christ; the Acts of the Apostles and History of the Early Church; the Epistle^and 
Eevelation; with a statement of Christian Truth, Prayers, Vocabulary and two 
maps. 

Notes on the Gospel of Luke. 8vo. 173 pp. 3 As. 

Notes on the Acts of the Apostles- 8vo. 164 pp. 3 As. ^ „ 

Intended to assist Indian students in understanding Gospel history. Explana¬ 
tions are given of words and phrases, and of any other points presenting difficulty; 
together with the practical lessons taught. As both books were originally 'written 
for a convert, they are very suitable to commence with. Acts has a coloured map. 


Papers for Thoughtful Hindus. 

No. 1. The Relation between Christianity and Hinduism."” 8vo. 
32 pp. By the Eev. Dr. Krishna Mohun Banerjea,relate 
Sanskrit Examiner to the Calcutta University. | Anna. 

The remarkable resemblances, in some respects, between ancient liinduisni 
and Christianity are pointed out. ‘ . 

No. 2. The Supposed and Boal Doctriues of Hinduism, as held 
by Educated Hindus. 8vo. 32 pp. By the Eev. Nehemiah 
(Nilakanth) Goreh. J Anna. 

It is shown that the belief of educated Hindus with regard to God, His 
Attributes, Creation, etc., are not found in the Vedas; hut have been derived 
from Christianity. 
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3^0^# 3- Moral Courage. 8vo. 32 pp. J Anna. 

■A lecture by Bishop IMylne, formerly of Bombay. 

ITo. 4. The Importance of Beligion. 8vo. 48 pp. | Anna. 

An appeal to tbe young, by John Poster, author of Essays on Pecisio^ of 
Character, ^ 

Mote 5. Christianity, or—What ? 8vo. 16 pp. J Anna- By 
the Eev. H. Bice. 

. Christianity is shown to be the only religion which meets the wants of man, 

No. ,6. The Sense of Sin in the L^ht of History. A lecture 
by the Bev. F. W. Kellett, _M.A., Madras Christian 
(Jollege. 8vo. 20 pp. J Anna. 

It is shown that the deeper the sense of sin, the more mature the religious life. 

No. 7. Bishop Caldwell on Krishna and the Bhagavad Gita- 

. 8vo. 32 pp. I Anna. 

A reprint of Eemarks on the late Hon. Sadagopah Charloo’s introduction to 
a reprint of a Pamphlet entitled, “ Theosophy of the JSindiis ; ” with a preface by 
the Bev. J, L. Wyatt. 

No., The Duties of Educated Young Men to their Country. 
8vo. 16 pp. J Anna. 

Address by the Bev. H. Ballantyne, at a Meeting of the Ahmednagar Debating 
Society. Translated from the Marathi. 

No- 9. Christ the Fulfilment of Hinduism. 8vo. 23 pp. J An. 

A lecture by the Bev. P, W. Kellett, M.A.,. Madras Christian College. 

Not 10- Vedantism. 8vo. 21 pp. | Anna. 

By the Bev. Lai Behari Day, with nnmerons Sanskrit quotations. 

No. 11- The Defectiveness of Brahmoism. 8vo. 24 pp. §• Anna. 

A !j^ecture by the Bev. Lai Behari Day. 

No. 12. Preliminary Dialogues on Important Questions in India* 
8vo. 74 pp. 2 As, Post-free,. 2J As. 

By a member of the Oxford Mission, Calcutta. Hindu and Christian Concep* 
tions of God, Theism verstis Pantheism, Personality, Merit and Demerit, Sin, &c. 

Np. 13« Helps to Truth Seekers. 8vo. 32 pp* 1 Anna. 

By the Bev, H. Bice. Current objections to Christianity considered. 

No- i^- Hindu Pantheism. 8vo. 18 pp. h Anna. 

Prim Anti-theistic Theories^ by Professor Flint, an able writer. 

No- 15- Hinduism and Christianity: a Comparison and a 
Contrast. 8vo. 64 pp. l^As. Post-free, 2 As. 

By. tbe Bev. Dr. J. P. Jones of Madura. Tbe points in which the two 
Beligions resemble each other are stated, as well as their differences. 

No. 16- The Gods of Ancient Europe. 8vo. 80 pp. 2 As, 

Post-free, 2^ As, 

The gods of ancient Greece, Borne, Germany, and Britain are described; their 
disappearance before Christianity, and the prospects of a similar change in India. 
Numerous illustrations. 
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No. 17- The Ueligious Ideals of the East and West- ^vo. 
24 pp. 4 Anna. 

By tlie Bev. Dr. Jones of Madura. The different ideas of the highest life ail?*, 
-pointed out. . ' m ' ' 

No. 18. Famous Philosophers of Ancient Europe. 8vo. 64 pp. 

. 14 As. , 

Philosophy is a favourite study in India. Educated Hindus should have some 
knowledge of the great philosophers of Europe. 

No. 19. FKndu and Christian Conceptions of God. 8yo. 52 pp. 
1 Anna. 

No. 20. Hindu and Christian Ideas regarding Sin a^ its 
Pardon. 8vo. 20 pp. 4 Anna. 

Both the preceding treat of very important subjects, in which every human 
being is interested. 

Nos. 1-20 bound in one Volume. Rs. IJ n'et. / 

No. 21. True Patriotism- 8vo. 15 pp. 4 Anna. 

The features of true patriotism are pointed out, and it is contrasted with the 
false patriotism now rampant in some parts of India. By the Bev. E. P. Bice, b.a* 

No. 22. Universal Religion. 8vo. 32 pp. j.Anna. • * 

By Bev. E. P. Bice, b.a. The necessity of a Universal Beligion. Has the Chris¬ 
tianity of Christ the marks of a Universal Beligion ? 

BOOKS FOR MISSIONARIES. 

* Indian Missionary ManuaL 8vo. 546 pp. Rs. 14 Net. 

^ Eourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Hints on Health, the study of Verna¬ 
culars and the People, Preaching, Itinerances, Educated Hindus, the Native 
Church, Education, Christian Literature, Women’s Work for Women, eiKi.*^ The 
plan is to give the recommendations of specialists on each subject under consider¬ 
ation. 

Christian Boctrine in Contrast with Hinduism and Islam. 

12mo. 142 pp. Full cloth, 8 As. Half cloth, 4 As. By the 
Rev, Dr. W, Hooper. ^ 

Intended to assist young Missionaries and Zenana ladies in explaining the 
. Gospel to Hindus and Muhammadans, guarding them against statementsi-which 
would mislead the hearers, and showing how to present the truth. 

Missionary Education in India: Its Three Great Needs. ''Svo._ 
37 pp. 1 anna. 

Addressed to Indian Missionaries and Missionary Committees, by J. Murdoch, 

Report on Th«)logical Education in In^a. 8vo. 127 pp. 3 As. 

An account is given of the courses of study in 21 Theological Seminaries; with 
remarks on Theological Education in India, Voluntary Workers, and the means 
of increasing the efficiency of Mission Agents. 

* Report of the South Indian Missionary Conference, held at 

Madras, January 2—5, 1900. 8vo. 124 pp. 12 As. 
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E^ort of the Bombay Decennial Missionary Conference. 8vo. 
2 vols. Es. 4. 

Report of the Fourth Decennial Missionary Conference, held in 
Madras, December 1902. 8to. 398 pp. 1| Es: 

* Decennial Statistics of Protestant Misson in India, Burma, 
y and Ceylon* 1900. 4to. 69 pp. Es. 1-12. 

Apply to the Baptist Mission Press, 41, Lower Circular 
• Eoad, Calcutta. 

" TheTroal of the Human Eace, by Eev. Dr. Grau. 1 Ee. Net. 

^ The^evelopment of Civilization ; its Origin and Issue ; with Prefatory Note by 
Sir jM^ier Williams. 

* Eeport of the Centenary Conference on Protestant Missions, 

held in London in 1888. 2 vols. Es. 1^. Post-free, Es. 2. 

* iftnts on the Management of Tract Societies in India. 8vo. 

154 pp. 8 As. 

Qrders to be addressed to Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract Dep6t, 
Madras; or to the Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Bombay, 
Bangalore and Colombo Book Depots. 
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